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ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. Gd. per day. 


Telephone Nos. :— 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 


{ For Management—* ‘Une ARALLELED,” Lonpon. 


Telegraphic Addresses : \ For Visitors—‘‘ Erminites,” Lonpon. 











| “A genuine old ‘Brandy 36 “ pestiedenty suitable 
| made from Wine.” M for medicinal purposes.” 
Medical Press, August 1399. Lancet, July 1899. 
THREE STAR BRANDY, 


John Brinsmead & Sons Che Do. 4 


PIANOS SoS 
Have gained the HIGHEST DISTINCTION ever ae ona Cy pewriter 


Planoforte Maker— 1S Sent on Seven Days’ Free Trial. 


The Cross of the LEGION of HONOUR. THE SIMPLEST 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS nv idiialemadiiaiitien 




















Are CELEBRATED throughout the WORLD and the one that does 
For their PERFECTION of TONE and TOUCH, THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WORK. 
For their HIGH QUALITY and EXQUISITE FINISH, 
For their DURABILITY in EVERY CLIMATE, and It has many special features not to be found on other Typewriters, 


For their UNIQUE CONSTRUCTIONAL INGENUITY. and for all-round use it is unsurpassed. 


Write for Illustrated «‘S” Catalogue, which can be obtained post 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO dun 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, . pea 
LTD.) Che Yost Cypewriter Company, Limited, 


Pianoforte Makers to T.R H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, ; 
and H.M. the King of Italy. 50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, London, E.C. 


18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. WEST END DEPOT-—303 Oxford Street. 
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A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. 


‘METROPOLITAN 
KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 


IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. | LI FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 














Contributes Made in 8 sizes “ | FUNDS - - - £2,055,000, 
immeasurably 1 0/6 || NEW RATES FOR” | 
to | ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
celerity 1 6/6 i Non-forfeitable Policies. 
| Guaranteed Surrender Values. 
and 9 5 |- , - 
| comfort NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 
UP TO 1 | OTT 
in For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
£18 18s. | Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C., 
writing. POST FREE. = : — 
PUT IT 


Old Ripe Tobacco. 


MURRAY’S 
MELLOW 





a 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. ‘* 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION 70 | 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; oo 9a Regent St., LONDON, W.; 3 eaten St 


eal 
Z 
____ MANCHESTER; Brentano's, 37 Avenue de 'Opera, PARIS. J Ay ivi E XT i 4 FE. ’ 
190) IMPERIAL ROVER | * ror 30 Years the Irish 0 
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CYCLES | 6 National Smoking 


Mixture. 
Embody ALL the Latest Practical Improvements. rs 


aR) Genuine Cobacco. 
FREE WHEELS. io Guaranteed Pure. 


| 
ANY KIND OF BRAKES FITTED TO ORDER. | | “Datural Flavour. Datural ome. | 
| 


LISTS FREE. 


. . | BELFAST. 


THE ROVER CYCLE CO., LTD. (late J. K. Starley & Cu., Ltd.), 


| - ~~ 
RMicteor Cycle Works, COVENTRY. 
Loxpox: 4 and 5 Holborn Viaduct, EC. ; 157 New Bond Street, W. ; a N W ic a I a 


19 and 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Dept.) | — 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the Houses of Subscribers) N.B,—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum, lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages), sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains Popular Works in Travel, Sport, History, Biography, Science, and Fiction. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 
Italian, Russian, and Spanish Books. 

















MU DIE’S LIBRARY, ‘LIMITED, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., LONDON; 
and at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 
1. WORK 2. PLAY 











“ThB ehaitl Al 


Amsterdanmer. Lustige Blitler. 
J. B.—On my somewhat peculiar steed JANETTE.—The tourist from Britain is funny, 
I proceed and proceed and proceed. He delights in a slope that is sunny, 
I shall get there in time— His whiskers are silk, 
Though the roads ain’t sublime, He lives upon milk, 
And the riding is prickly indeed. And I live by taking his money. 











“A SPECIALITY.” 


MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


AND 
ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. ee 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices, The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained, 


LONDON AND Pp AR is. walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 


clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 


NORWICH UNION MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. Bonuses declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - - - - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—s50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Street, S.W. 
and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and 
from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same 
time as the London morning papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application. 
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OCEAN SERVICES 
fF p A AND ROUND THE 
«of sis WORLD TRIPS. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 





For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &e. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 





SERVICE. 
CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 
MAURITIUS, 
South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. 
*DUNVEGAN CASTLE 
(vie BiaBeita) cccccnccsssccccs April 27 April 28 
|tGREEK 
Ee ee e — April 28 
*NORHAM CASTLE 
(ete BERBaR) .6..0cccccccces — May 5 
ARUNDEL CASTLE 
(via Las Palmas) ......seeeeee May 4 May 5 


* Royal Mail Steamer. 7 Intermediate Steamer. 
|| Beira Steamer. 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Scuthampton every Saturday. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 


3 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 





























ARTISTIC CATALOGUE 40" HUMBER [IMITED 32 HOLBORN \/iADUCT-EC 











HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 


Tons. | Tons. 
Hornsy GRANGE .. 3,750 | ELSTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
OvincpEan GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 
LANGTON GRANGE... 9,200 | RipPiNGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SouUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 


For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool. 

30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 

446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 
SPECIAL SPRING CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 155., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 


For further particulars and handbooks apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices, 








COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, “::;:° 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


AND 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 





THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, no 


JSoreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by 


Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 


Joint Secretaries { B. E. RATLIFFE. 


G. W. STEVENS. 





CARLTON HOTEL. 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Telephone: ‘* 1600 Gerrard.” 


C. RITZ, General Manager. 








WORLD-RENOWNED HEALTH-RESORT NEAR THE RHINE. 


Celebrated Mineral Springs, 155°75 deg. Fahr. 
TREATMENT ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Beautiful 
Walks and 
Excursions. 


Grape Cure 


a 
from 
September. 


Unequalled success in curing Gout, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Diseases of the Respiratory and 


Digestive Organs, Nervous Derangements, &c. 


Large variety of Entertainments and Amuse- 


ments in the Kurhaus during the whole year. Agreeable social life. English Church. 
Prospectus free on application to the STAEDTISCHE KURVERWALTUNG. 





WAR OFFICE. 


The Daily Telegraph says:—“‘The War Office are 
issuing an admirable recruiting poster for the Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery, and it has not been ‘made in Germany,’ 
but at Newcastle-on-Tyne, by Messrs. Andrew Reid & 
Co. It is the best coloured poster ever issued by the 
Authorities, consisting of gorgeously and accurately de- 
picted scenes from gunners’ lives.” 


ANDREW REID & CO., Ltd. 
SPECIALISTS IN 
PICTORIAL ADVERTISING, 


50 GREY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 
24 Cullum Street, London, E.C. 
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“WE ARE, WE ARE, WE ARE” 


INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER. ‘‘ Still doing all right, I see.” 

J. B. ‘*Yes—I suppose I am. Her Majesty is back 
from Ireland, trailing clouds of blessings, as it were ; 
Roberts is girding up his loins for the final tussle; 
Buller—-well, Buller is going to be useful again. We 
have given Warren another and, let us hope, a better job ; 
and we have given Methuen another, and a smaller, 
command. And, to crown all, Canada wants to see the 
Prince once more, and Australasia would like another 
look at Commander H.R.H. the Duke of York.” 

INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER. ‘‘ You are indeed a happy 
family !”” 


THE Queen is home again at Windsor, safely returned 
from her sojourn in Ireland. To say that her visit was 
unmarred by untoward incident is to say little, though 
the saying even of that contradicts forebodings indulged 
in when first Her Majesty’s intention was announced. 
Nor is the success of her visit to Ireland to be measured 
altogether by the apparent results of it as seen to-day. 
Loyalty is, as we have said before, a seed easily rooted in 
the Celtic nature, and it would not be surprising if the 
Queen’s personal contact with the warm-hearted and im- 
pressionable people of the country had more effect than 
the best admmistration that Westminster has yet been 
able to devise for Ireland. The omens have been 
auspicious. Lord and Lady Cadogan have been most 
tactful, and Conservatives and Nationalists alike have fore- 
borne to mar by injudicious word or act the pleasantness of 
the int-rcourse between Queen and people. No wonder 
Her Majesty has improved visibly in health and spirits by 
her stay in Ireland. We may now hope to see a Royal 
residence established in Ireland, and a fair share of occu- 
Pancy and patronage devoted to it. For the moment the 
Castle and its sombre memories have been clothed on with a 
hew lustre, aud nothing was done to recall their once fatal 
'mportance The sooner these memories are altogether 
thrust into the past the better for our race at home and 
abroad. The Queen, they say, hopes to repeat her visit, 
and to ex'ena it to include at least Belfast. Her welcome 
there was always secure. 
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Lorp STRATHCONA has invited the Prince of Wales to 
again visit Canada. That was the burthen of his speech 
at the Colonial Institute dinner on Wednesday, and we 
can imagine no more graceful and timely act than that the 
Prince should spend his holiday in Canada this year instead 
of on the Continent. No one would do the honours in 
more princely and yet considerate fashion than Lord and 
Lady Strathcona themselves from their mansion in Mont- 
real, and such a visit paid in such circumstances would be 
accepted by every Canadian as a most happy royal recog- 
nition of Canada’s services to the Empire at this moment 
of stress, and also of the munificence and patriotism of the 
founder of the Strathcona Horse, and the friend of every 
worthy Canadian and Imperial cause. 


Mr. WyNDHAM's unequivocal answer to Mr. MacNeil 
in the House of Commons on Thursday night makes it 
clear that Lord Roberts has made no official comment on 
Lord Methuen’s conduct of operations at Magersfontein. 
The frank and unrestrained criticism which Lord Roberts 
passed upon the faults of Generals Gatacre, Buller, and 
Warren, and the commendation given where called for, 
as in the case of Sir Redvers Buller’s general plan at 
Spion Kop, precludes the belief that this silence in regard 
to Lord Methuen is to be regarded as the severest form 
of condemnation. The simple fact is that Lord Roberts 
did not regard it as his business to make comments upon 
operations conducted under, and already reported to, 
another Commander in-Chief—Sir Redvers Buller. The 
case of General Gatacre was different, for when his report 
was made Lord Roberts had replaced Sir Redvers Buller 
in chief command ; the second report of Lord Methuen 
which came before Lord Roberts was a mere rearrange- 
ment of a record which, if commented upon at all, should 
have been, and perhaps was, commented upon by General 
Buller when first forwarded to the War Office. 


So ends that mystery, so far as Lord Roberts is con- 
cerned ; but the full tale of Magersfontein has yet to be 
told—perhaps never will be told. General Wauchope is 
dead, and it may be that with him went the secret of the 
disaster. It may even be that the dead General is he 
who, if alive, would have to bear censure. One thing at 
least we know—that the officers of a famous regiment li¢ 
under the most opprobrious censure a general can convey. 
Lord Methuen said he had not been able to obtain the 
names of any officers of the Black Watch worthy-of men- 
tion; he has not yet remedied the omission. Let it be 
frankly granted that the Highland Brigade fell into panic. 
So did Napoleon’s Guard. History shows that no body of 
soldiers is free from the lability to sudden unreasoning 
fear. But history equally shows that the Scots regiments 
under a trusted leader will do anything that men can do. 
They require such a leader, and the early fall of Wauchope 
may explain everything at Magersfontein. But it is 
incredible that the whole body of officers of the Old 
42nd at Magersfontein proved themselves incapable of an 
officers’ first duty, particularly in a regiment where loyalty 
tells for so much. 


In the Sultan’s eyes America and the late Isaac Gordon 
are ‘‘own brothers” in matters of money. He owes a 
trifle of one hundred thousand dollars for damage done to 
American mission property when, five years ago, he was 
harrying the Armenians. America is pressing the debt, 
and positively declines to accept anything in payment 
short of hard cash After trying all the shifts of Powers 
and persons in similar plight, the Sultan has now fallen 
back on the desperate cebtor’s last device of buying more: 
he has offered to place an order for a war-ship with an 
American firm if only the American Government will 
‘‘accommodate” a while longer. But the American 
Government will do nothing of the sort, and grimly in- 
timate that unless the hundred thousand dollars are 
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promptly forthcoming the matter will be put into the 
hands of the United States Navy. 


Tavs might Admiral Dewey be provided with a more 
congeniaf outlet for his energies than stumping the States 
as Mr. McKinley's rival for the occupancy of the White 
House, at the’ same time that Senator Hoar and other 
Republican opponents of American Imperialism would 
be silenced by an ‘exhibition of it that would elicit the 
universal applause of the American people. Yet Mr. 
McKin!cy's candidature may not after all enjoy the immense 
help of a naval demonstration in European waters. For 
the European ‘Powers—fellow sufferers with America in 
Armenia—are, in wholesome imitation of her action, taking 
steps to press their claims for compensation also, and 
under such pressure Turkey must needs give way. Russia, 
it is true, is holding aloof, but, menaced by Japan, is 
hardly {kely to lend Turkey more than diplomatic help. 
At first glance the situation seems to hold little good for 
Turkey, but it would not be in the least degree surprising 
if the Sultan should pluck profit from it. He is importun- 
ing the Powers for permission to raise the ad valorem 
duties on imports by 3 per cent. They, on their part, are 
importuning him for payment of compensation. His ready 
argument will be: ‘‘Give me that I may give you; other- 
wise you are all trying to get milk cut of a male tiger.” 


Tue German Empire in this the thirtieth year of its 
age is undoubtedly entitled to the world's admiration. It 
has justified itself to an extraordinary degree, and sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations of its founders. 
Momeutous, indeed, are the figures published by Mr. 
Gas'‘rell, the Commercial Attaché to the British Embassy 
in Berlin, in his report on the economic position of 
Germany at the present time. The system of Imperial 
accounts is not a little confusing, and fiscal alterations 
and changing methods of taxation render comparison very 
difficult to establish. Some idea of the growth of prosperity 
may be gauged from the fact that the net Imperial revenue 
has grown from 21 millions in 1872 to 73 millions (esti- 
mated) ia 1900; while the increase in ordinary expenditure 
for the same years is from 22 millions to 63} millions. Since 
1871 the population has grown from 41 millions to 56 millions 
today. The annual growth is 850,000. The population 
of the United Kingdom is barely 40 millions, and the 
annual growth 450,000. The German Merchant Marine 
has grown from ¢ to 8 percent. of the tonnage afloat since 
1872. Ja that year there was no Imperial debt; there is 
now ati iadebtedness of 115 millions, and the last Navy 
Bill projected an expenditure of 93 millions. Debt is the 
invariable accompaniment of a nation’s adolescence ; it is 
the bond to the future for efforts to he made. This 
extraordinary growth has naturally produced great 
modifications in every department of German national life. 
The Germans have come thus far by economical and 
governmental principles directly opposed to those of 
Engiand ; the question remains how far they can go on 
the same fines. That there will be bitter commercial con- 
flict with England and the United States seems inevitable. 


‘‘THe people love us, and the sea is ours,” said 
Shakespeare prophetically, it would seem, of the ‘ handy 
man“ who received’ his well-deserved tribute of admiration 
from his countrymen at Portsmouth on Tuesday last. It 
is an 2dmiration in which not the slightest reservation can 
exist. The ‘‘ handy man” not only went to Ladysmith 
himself, he took ‘his famous 4°7 gun with him, and while 
there served it to the last with an accuracy most discon- 
certing to the enemy. The Boers conceived such a respect 
for his gun and marksmanship that they forbore the 
attempt to occupy positions from which attack would 
materially have shortened the resistance of the garrison. 
Sir George White’s recognition of his assistance was 
full and generous. Captain Lambton in his reply to 
the complimentary speech of Lord Northbrook, struck a 
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manly, modest note. He spoke rather of the Service than 
himself; of the force rather than of the men. It is a 
strange irony that it is on land we should have had proof 
of the efficiency of the Navy. It is not too much to say 
that the Naval Brigade averted a disaster to the Army 
which would have been without parallel in English history, 
We wish we could view with the same favour the man 

emotional perambulations of Sir George White. While 
fully admitting his gallantry, fortitude, and qualities as a 
defender of national honour in circumstances which try the 
very best stuff of which the soldier is made, we cannot be 
blind to the possible conditions under which he has re- 
turned to England. Pending the inquiry which we sup- 
pose will in due time be made into the operations preceding 
the investment of Ladysmith—the affair at Nicholson’s 
Nek in particular—would it not have been in better taste 
to postpone the banquets and public appearances, speech- 
making and bouquet-receiving with which Sir George 
White’s name is being associated ? 


Tue publication of the Spion Kop despatches has 
aroused considerable attention in naval circles, where there 
is a great searching of hearts, and the unanimous opinion 
among impartial officers is that a want of administrative 
capacity is not confined to the Army. Before he went out 
to the Mediterranean as second in command, Lord Charles 
Beresford declared that in all his naval career he had had 
no experience in the handling of a fleet, and yet had we 
gone to. war with any European Power he would have had 
to take his fleet into action. Were he defeated he would 
have been accused of want of administrative capacity. 
But does not that charge lie at the door of the Admiralty, 
and is not Mr. Goschen’s impenetrable optimism re- 
sponsible not merely for our own inefficiency, but for the 
marvellous activity on the other side of the Channel? The 
question divides itself into two parts—fersonnel and 
matériel If our generals with their Aldershot experience 
show an appalling want of capacity, what can we expect 
from our admirals who have no experience at all? There 
are only two English squadrons that can be said to devote 
any time to tactical exercises—the Channel and the 
Mediterranean —and the measure of their value is the foot 
of the coal bill. To begin with, the squadrons are 
amorphous and totally incapable of going into action 
without sustaining avoidable but irreparable loss. In 
theory a fighting squadron should have two cruisers for 
every battleship. The Channel Squadron consists of eight 
battleships and four cruisers, only one of which, and that 
a poor little third-class, is with the fleet. In the Mediter- 
ranean we have ten battleships with only six cruisers, and 
one of these is detached for particular service. On the 
other hand, in the French Mediterranean Squadron there 
are six battleships to eight cruisers, and the latter are 
constantly employed in scouting, being sent away to 
distant ports b, night and day, and returning to the parent 
ship at a point previously agreed upon. 


“© WuHeENn will our officers learn the value of scouting ?” 
asked Sir Redvers Buller in one of his despatches. All 
naval manceuvres have demonstrated that our naval 
officers have scarcely assimilated the alphabet of the art. 
It is useless to cry out for more ships. What the nation 
has to insist upon is that our officers shall learn how to 
handle the ships we have, for upon the human element 
will depend the issue of the next struggle. One step in 
the right direction was taken when the Training Squadron 
was reorganised and square-rigged ships gave way to 
modern cruisers But that is not enough. We have 
ships enough in the dockyards to form a tactical squadron 
of any dimensions the Admiralty may choose, and if we 
are to trust our destinies to the fleet we must ensure 
that our admirals shall know their business. A tactical 
fleet in two divisions, with commodores selected from our 
smartest captains, each playing the game as he would 
play chess, would give usa class of admirals invaluable 
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inaction. The very constitution of our principal squadrons 
shows the want of administrative capacity at Whitehall in 
this matter ; the confession of Lord Charles Beresford, the 
haphazard luck of the admirals in the manceuvres, and the 
perennial absence of any attempt at strategical combina- 
tion show that, whatever may be the administrative capa- 
city of our superior officers, it has never been revealed. 
Every naval officer, therefore, acclaims the publication of 
the Spion Kop despatches, and hopes in his heart that 
the Admiralty will be roused to a higher sense of their 
responsibility. 


Mr. WALTER Lonc has refused to support the new 
“Clergy Discipline” Bill, down for second reading on 
May 23. Now Mr. Long isa Cabinet Minister, a member 
for Liverpool, where this measure has its origin, and a 
pronounced Low Churchman by conviction. His action is 
therefore significant. He frankly told his constituents on 
Monday of his assurance that “legislation on this subject 
must be attended with possibly irreparable dangers to the 
Church.” Nor will it be forgotten that when a similar 
Bill was discussed in the course of last Session, so staunch 
an Evangelical as Sir John Kennaway refused emphatically 
to support it. The issue, in fact, is not between the 
High and Low Church parties, but between tolerance 
and intolerance. There is room within the limits of 
the Church of England for men of very different views ; 
in the comprehensiveness of the Church lies in a large 
degree the measure of her usefulness ; and an attempt by 
one small section to coerce and persecute those who hold 
other opinions merits the hearty dislike of all who value 
religious liberty. We hope other members of Parliament, 
emboldened by Mr. Long’s example, will resist the 
pressure brought to bear upon them by the Church Asso- 
ciation and similar bodies. There is, of course, little 
danger that this particular Bili will fare better than its 
predecessor of last Session; but in view of the coming 
general election, members and candidates who care for 
the welfare of the Church will do well to make plain their 
refusal to support intolerance. They will then realise for 
themselves how little influence noise really has even in 
English politics. 


THE MACCALLUM MORE 


Grorce DoucLas CAMPBELL, the eighth Duke of Argyll, 
who has just passed away, was in many respects a unique 
personality. He succeeded to great responsibilities, 
which he accepted gladly and nobly fulfilled. The great 
titled families of Scotland have all had their times of 
special renown; they have risen and subsided with cir- 
cumstances and individuals, and the ordinary man to-day 
could scarce tell in many instances who their latest repre- 
sentatives are. Not so with the house of Argyll: it has 
always prevailed. It has had lesser or greater men for 
heads, but the name of Argyll has never failed to save the 
smaller and add to the glory of the more notable. It fell 
to the lot of the late Duke to mould this ancient renown 
to the conditions of a new time. It was a time of much 
theological heart-searching and ecclesiastical change, of 
great commercial development and scientific progress. 
He equipped himself to play a part in all these move- 
ments, and he acquitted himself nobly. Only specialists 
couli resist him; his challenge was always to the 
Strongest champion. He struck hard ; never yielded an inch 
that he could hold, yet never dealt a foul blow or took an 
unfair advantage. As statesman, theologian, scientific 
controversialist, and as a thinking man of his time, he 
made himself felt at the front. He seemed to say to the 
world: ‘Come in whatever form you will, Argyll is 
ready.” Perhaps this many-sidedness, this multiple 
accomplishment, prevented his attaining what is specific- 
ally called greatness in any one direction. The world 
likes specific greatness, and has no particular name for 
one who was in all his capacities a strong, valorous, 
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honest man. The Duke of Argyll was essentially a Man. 
He was also a Highland chieftain, heir to a sentiment of 
loyalty perhaps unequalled in these islands. He kept that 
loyalty unimpaired. He was a Scottish nobleman in a 
distinctive sense ; and he was a Scot of an ancient -and 
illustrious type. Titled houses intermarry so much that 
the nationality of their representatives at any time is 
largely a matter of place of birth and heritage. Argyll was 
Argyll: Scots always, and Scots of an old and famous 

strain. Facile in intellect, yet with deep and well-- 
reasoned convictions ; subt!e and strategic in affairs, yet 

fiery in onslaught; willing to argue, yet ready to fight; 

keen for the guzd fro quo, yet clean and incorrupt. Glad-, 
stone was another example of the type, and he and the 

Duke of Argyll were not dissimilar in mental qualities, 

To his endowments of intellect Gladstone added a senti- 

mental fervour which, with its power cf convincing men, 

enabled him to dispense with reason save as a subordinate 

aid to rhetorical conquests. Argyll was shy of sentiment 

not fundamentally based on reason. Both men alike had 

capacities which would have enabled them to succeed in any’ 
walk of life they might have chosen; both cultivated their 

powers, and polished their acquirements to the last point 

of efficiency. Argyll had received no public school educa- 

tion, and some trace to this fact a tendency to diffuseness 
in his speaking and writing. The connection of cause and 

effect may be doubted. He was diffuse because of an 

anxiety to convince, and because he was a duke. He. 
could afford to be diffuse to whom rank, place, and honour 
were secure, and who cared for no victory which was not 
due to the reasonableness of what he had to say. All he 
said and wrote was clear and free from vaporous senti- 
ment, and he used his great oratorical gifts and fine sense 
of the written word to further what he conceived was the 
common weal. These are surely the qualities‘of an honest 
man, and in the degree in which he possessed them they 
characterise a great man. Man he certainly was; no 

simulacrum, no bag of vapid pretences, no echoer of half- 

comprehended phrases of the day. He knew what he 

meant ; he said what he meant ; and he meant it honestly. 

Heaven send us many such men ! 


WHICH KING IN SOUTH 
AFRICA? 


Tue profouad concern with which the whele country is 
following the great tournament which Lord Roberts is 
playing with the Boer generals on the chess-board of the 
Orange Free State must not oust from the public mind a 
certain grave problem, whose urgency has increased with. 
every fluctuation of the struggle. The problem is brought 
into view when we speak of the ‘‘ chess-board of the 
Orange Free State.” For is this an accurate designation ? 
Is the country lying between the Orange and Vaal rivers 
any longer the Orange Free State ? That State was called 
into being by the Bloemfontein Convention of 1854, and 
until October 9, 1899, subsisted under it, but that instru- 
ment became nul! and void in law, and the area to which 
it applied automatically reverted to the dominions of the 
Crown when the Government of the Orange Free State 
made war upon the parent Power. But against this 
purely juridical view must be set the fact that the Imperial 
Government—probably that it might have with whom to 
treat—has accorded the Boers the rights of belligerents ; 
and it may be argued that by this act, and by subsequent: 
communications from Lord Salisbury, Lord Reberts, and, 
Sir Alfred Milner to Messrs. Kruger and Steyn, in which; 
they are addressed as ‘‘ State Presidents,” the attempted; 
suicide of the Republics of October 9 last has been. 
remedied. ae 

But for the Orange Free State this restoration was of. 
the briefest. It came to an end on March 13, 1g00, when’ 
Lord Roberts entered Bloemfontein and in rapid succes 
sion hoisted the British flag over the Residency and 
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Government offices, took possession of the State archives 
and treasury, assumed the administration of the country, 
reappointing the municipal authorities under an oath of 
allegiance to the Crown, and relegated President Steyn to 
the position of a private citizen by officially designating 
him the /a/e President Steyn. In virtue of these and 
similar acts the Orange Free State as a Republic ceased 
to be, and it is hard to understand how anything short of 
a crushing disaster such as should bring the Empire to its 
knees could render it possible for Mr. Steyn ever again to 
be addressed by the Imperial Government as President 
Steyn. So far as officially published documents show, he 
was last so addressed on March 11, when ‘‘ their Honours 
the State Presidents of the Orange Free State and South 
African Republic” received from Lord Roberts a strong 
protest against yet another ‘‘gross abuse of the white 
flag,” witnessed by himself, and from Lord Salisbury an 
intimation that Her Majesty’s Government “‘ are not pre- 
pared to assent to the independence either of the South 
African Republic or of the Orange Free State.” The 
South African Republic, for these reasons and by these 
means, will be continued ‘‘in being” yet a little longer, 
and whilst it so continues Mr. Kruger will be addressed 
by the Queen’s representatives as President Kruger; but 
against the name of the sister Republic and its President 
Lord Roberts has written irrevocably—/uzt /lium. 

And now, what of the Orange Free Staters, or, rather, 
of the inhabitants of the late Orange Free State? Have 
they become subjects of the Queen? If not, whose sub- 
jects are they? To whom do they at this moment owe 
allegiance? What are their obligations, and what their 
rights, civil and military? These are questions which 
these people have been anxiously asking themselves ever 
siice the occupation of Bloemfontein. Consider their 
position from their own point of view. If Mr. Steyn be 
indeed, as Lord Roberts declared him six weeks ago, no 
longer President, then commandeering at his order is 
invalid, and the shooting of men at his order—and men 
have been shot—for refusing to obey, is downright murder 
on his part. President Steyn might lawfully so act, but 
not Mr. Steyn. Again, if they have become British sub- 
jects, the resumption of arms on behalf of the Republican 
cause becomes a grave matter, but quite another and 
lighter matter if they are zof British subjects. It is well 
within the facts to say that, in the circumstances existing 
in the regions between the Orange and Vaal Rivers, the 
daily round of life, is beset with cruel perplexities of this 
sort; perplexities that need not have been, had the Im- 
perial authorities, in destroying the old order, created 
another which should have been not only new, but 
intelligible. Either they should have been content 
to hold the country until the end of the war, 
as. Germany held France in 1870-71, or they should 
have declared it British territory, the adage about the 
bear’s skin notwithstanding. Instead of this the proclama- 
tidn issued by Lord Roberts on occupying Bloemfontein 
destroyed, or seemed to destroy, the Orange Free State 
Government, but left, or seemed to leave, the Orange Free 
State intact. The dubiety thus created in the minds of 
the people is, more than any other single factor, account- 
able for the recrudescence of hostilities between Bloem- 
fontein and the Orange River, where during the latter part 
of March we seemed secure. Happily the Imperial 
Government have learnt the lesson of this initial mistake. 
At any rate, Major-General Pretyman has been appointed 
Military Governor of ‘‘the whole of the territory which 
has hitherto belonged to the Free State,” but will hence- 
forward be British, while a new proclamation more 
clearly defines the status and obligations of its inhabi- 
tants. It is to be hoped that for the future Lord Roberts 
will be able to secure them in the immunities correspond- 
ing to their new status and obligations. 

Turning to the Cape Colony we find there also the 
dawning of a new situation. The trial of the Cape rebels 
—that is to say, of Dutch subjects of the Queen who, on 
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behalf of the Republics, have taken up arms against her, 
and the proof of whose guilt is the handing in of their 
arms to the military authorities—is kindling in the Cape 
Ministry an open quarrel. On the one side are the 
Ministers, Messrs. Schreiner and Solomon, whose political 
sympathy with the Republics stops short of downright 
treason, and, on the other, those who as members of the 
Afrikander Bond are the willing agents of Mr. J. H, 
Hofmeyr. Mr. Hofmeyr’s will with respect to the rebels 
is no longer matter of opinion. In letters and articles in 
recent numbers of Ons Zand—his journal and the Bond’s 
—so hostile to the Imperial authorities and Imperial 
interests that Lord Roberts has prohibited its circulation 
in districts under martial law, Mr. Hofmeyr has espoused 
the cause of the rebels, though their guilt is open and 
confessed. His nominees in the Cabinet, notably Dr. Te 
Water, are obediently doing their utmost to thwart the 
endeavours of the Prime Minister (Mr. Schreiner) and the 
Attorney-General (Mr. Solomon) to act in the matter without 
fear and without favour. It needs only that they should 
continue so to act—and loyal men may do no less—to 
bring about a Ministerial crisis, and thereafter if Mr. 
Hofmeyr should persist, a suspension of the Constitution. 
The loyalists of the Cape Colony, represented by the 
South African League and by the Vigilance Committee, 
which latter includes such men as Sir Pieter Faure, Mr. 
Rose-Innes, Q.C., and the Rev. J. S. Moffatt, are prepared 
to assent to this extreme measure rather than that the 
Afrikander Bond should at this turning-point in the 
history of South Africa prescribe the acts and attitude 
of the Cape Government. Critical moments have been 
our portion in South Africa for six months past; but 
few have been more critical than the present. It is 
for the Imperial Government to act as befits their re- 
sponsibilities. If the new proclamations of Lord Roberts 
still leave the position of the Orange Free State in 
slightest doubt, it is their paramount duty to make it 
known from the housetops that the State is British territory, 
and must so remain ; and that any man, be he ex- President 
or what you please, commits murder if he takes the lives 
of British subjects for fulfilling their obligations to the 
British State. Further, it is the business of British 
Ministers to give Sir Alfred Milner the fullest support in 
whatever steps he may deem imperative in maintaining 
British supremacy in the Cape Colony itself, be the attitude 
of Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond what it may, and even 
though this involve the suspension of the Constitution. 
We have had enough in South Africa of both drift and 
pandering to false sentiment. The time has come for 
justice and the strong hand. 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


DEAR Mr. Arthur James Balfour, 
I have been thinking about you ; 
And, between ourselves, 

I begin to incline to the opinion 
That you are 

Rather 

A notable 

Person. 


Golf, people tell me, 

Is a great game: 

When I ask them why, 
They say: “ Well—er—well— 
You see 

Mr. Balfour 

Plays it.” 

And then 7 say: 

“Mr. Balfour, of course, 

Is not the only sensible man 
Who p'ays golf?” 

Ard fey say : 

“ Oh, no.” 


XUM 
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Now, Sir, 
Mr. Pinero 
Has lately demonstrated 
That a little logic goes a long way, 
And I, for one, 
Am prepared to argue 
That if golf be a great game 
Because Mr. Balfour plays it, 
Politics must also be a great game 
For precisely the same reason : 
Do you take me, Sir? 
Or 
Do you not? 
IV 
Fortunately 
I have never myself 
Observed you 
In the act 
Of playing golf. 
I was once at North Berwick 
When you were doing it, 
But I declined to go and watch you, 
Because | felt 
That the spectacle 
Of a Minister of the Crown 
And a philosopher 
Knocking a little ball about 
With the end of a stick 
Would not materially 
Edify me. 


On the other hand, 

The pleasure of beholding you 

In the House of Commons 

Has been mine 

Many a time 

And oft. 

In that chamber 

Of oratoricai horrors, Sir, 

You are, in a manner of speaking, 

One of the few objects 

Worth beho!ding 

And worth considering : 

You satisfy the eye 

With gracility 

(Gracility is one better than Rossetti’s “ gracile”), 
And a talent for sitting on your shoulder-blades ; 
You satisfy the ear 

With an unobtrusive 

And slightly careless eloquence ; 

You satisfy what nowadays passes for the intellect, 
With a sort of affable reasonableness ; 

And you satisfy what may be termed the Parliamentary sense 
Because you play “the game” skilfully and like a sportsman. 


VI 
Sir, I have a high opinion of you. 

VII 
I used to be a Radical. 


VIII 

I am a Radical still : 

But if Arthur James Balfour 

Ever put up for the constituency in which I have the honour to 
reside, 

I should vote for Arthur James Balfour, 

And subscribe towards the Liberal or Radical candidate’s electicn 
expenses. 


IX 
Also, 
I was delighted to see you 
In the House 
On Thursday evening, 
And to note 
That you were looking 
Well and fit ; 
And as your wellness and fitness 
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Are no doubt due 

To your golf- playing 

At Clouds 

I forgive you 

Your predilection 

In that direction 

(Who says I can’t rhyme ?). 


XxX 


And now, my dear Mr. Balfour, 
In the parlance of the game that you love, 
We have “holed the round.” 


ROYAL FAVOURS 


Tue German Emperor is getting on. 
take an interest in journalism. 
he writes as follows :— 


He has begun to 
To the newest ha’porth 


I offer my good wishes for the success of the Daily 
Express, which, as I understand, proposes to foster that 
most excellent of missions—the promotion of international 
goodwill. 


This is very kind of the German Emperor, and very 
good for the Daily Express. In order, however, that the 
German Emperor may not remain altogether singular in 
his kindness, and that the Daily Express may not feel -too 
impressed with its luck, we append a few messages from 
other crowned heads to other and, no doubt, equally 
deserving journals. 


I am delighted to hear that the Review of Reviews still makes 
a do of it. As Muravieff says, Peace is the finest thing in the 
world when you are building Trans-Siberian Railways and doing 
the best you can for yourself in China and Persia and along the 
Afghan Frontier. Peace at any price, say 1; for it opens up 
such opportunities for good. I hope Mr. Stead will allow me to 
make my compliments to him. He will long be remembered in 
Russia, N-CH-L-S. 


I like the Westminster Gazette so much. So do my female— 
ah—relatives. Happily none of them can read. By the way, what 
has become of that young poet who used to go for me over the 
Armenian business? His lines are still quoted amongst us. Only 
this morning I said to my son, who happened to be weeping, 
“Child, who am /?” and, pretty fool, it stinted and said, “ You 
know what the Wes/minster poet called you!” And then—well, 
all fell a-laughing. But the Westminster is an excellent journal. 
Long may it continue to Westminst. 

AED-L THE D——D. 


I offer my blessing to the Zzes. Were it not for your valuable 
paper, my aunt, the Empress, would, I verily believe, strangle me, 
or boil me in cart-grease. We do not agree very well. But your 
infallible Dr. Morrison keeps her in order. He w7// be among the 
facts. Who can it be that helps him into the know? Anyway, he 
gets there. The Zzwes is well worth threepence. 1] have just 
papered my joss-house with last year’s issues. 

KUANG Hsuvu. 


P.S.—I will pay up the Encyclopedia instalments when I 
get my next quarter’s allowance. You might see Lo Feng Gluh 
about the Fifty Years of Punch matter. Loisagreat deal happier 
than I am. 


Comic Cuts is ripping ; also Nuggets and Chips. 1 have to 
keep them up my waistcoat, because old Snuffles (my tutor) doesn’t 
approve of them. Snuffles has no taste, and he chivies me at 
times till I can’t sleep. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown, 
you know. I think your papers are doing a great and: glorious 
work. ALY-NSO. 


. The Academy is very select and improving. It is also the best 
prize-competition paper I have ever seen. I hope scon to send 
you a few “ Things Seen in Abyssinia.” 

MENELEK OF SHOA, 


_ No British journal can hold a candle to the Datly Jfail. Its 
circulation is 1,243,601. I now take it instead of the-Czronicle. 
Mrs. Kruger dotes on the Society peeps. dt, 
PAULUS REX. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
At the Seat of War 


‘‘ Non-committat” is still the Boer principle in attack ; 
they have always their grasp on the handle of the door, 
and once more appear to be making good their escape 
before it closes on them. Their investment of Wepener 
has been broken up by the pressure of the encircling British 
forces. The deciding factor was the appearance of French 
with his cavalry near the Modder, immediately north of 
Dewectsdorp. The Boer force at that place at once deserted 
their strong position, which covered our advance on 
Wepener, and passing the word on to their comrades at 
Wepener, these also retired during the night of the 24th. 
‘The former body are falling back on Thaba N’chu, -and 
the latter on Ladybrand. With their perfect intelligence 
system, they have avoided all traps, remained in position 
till the last moment, and then, confident in their 
superior mobility and the difficulty offered by the nature 
of the country to pursuit, got clear away. Their 
numbers are estimated at about 10,000. In Brabant, 
Rundle, Chermside, and Pole-Carew we seem to have 
found generals with a true appreciation of the tactics 
required for the Boers. French’s capacity has never been 
in doubt, and the enemy evidently have a wholesome 
dread of this bold and far-sighted cavalry leader. The 
C.I.V. battalion are at Bloemfontein, and have earned 
Lord Roberts's commendation; so also has part of the 
imperial Yeomanry. A notable march was that of 
twenty four miles between morn and eve on Tuesday by 
the Highland Brigade——‘‘ extraordinary mobility” is the 
epithet applied. 

From Natal no news is allowed to come through of 
movements or disposition of the forces. Probably both 
sides there are capable of indefinite defence, but incapable 
of attack. Lord Roberts’s movement to Pretoria will pro- 
duce the first change in that quarter; and that movement 
should come soon now that his right flank is clear. 

Mafeking still holds out bravely, but is undoubtedly in 
dire straits. Fortunately the investing force is not strong 
or confident enough to precipitate any assault, and are 
besides preoccupied by the movements of Plumer. The 
position and doings of Methuen’s and Carrington’s columns 
are not clear, owing to the paucity of news from them. 

Says Sir William MacCormac.on a point we have 
already discussed: ‘‘ This war seems to have confirmed 
the ineffectiveness of artillery fire to destroy life. During 
the siege of Kimberley only ten civilians were killed in 
four months.” 


The Commonwealth and the Privy Council 


The Attorney-General of Victoria and the President of 
the South Australian Legislative Council are the latest 
Colonial authorities to proclaim their adherence to the 
opinion that no emendation of Clause 74 can make a fresh 
Referendum necessary. The Australasian National League 
has cabled to Mr. Chamberlain in support of the right of 
appeal. The five leading newspapers in the four Australian 
capitals favour concession, and consider the reply of the 
Premiers to Mr. Chamberlain's able despatch as an invi- 
tation to make the amendment required. Which is curious; 
because Mr. Barton's version, or expansion, of that reply, 
as communicated by him to the London Press, is widely 
interpreted here as a nom possumus. Punch has a cartoon 
representing Australia as asking Britannia for what, in 
Colonial s!ang, would be called ‘the key of the street ”— 
an argument, or an allusion, which cuts, of course, both 
ways. Meanwhile, a covering Bill has been drafted, 
wherein «t may fairly be hoped that, even if Mr. Cham- 
berlain has not ventured to preserve an onen door for New 
Zealand and Western Australia, at least the advice of the 
Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General, in regard to 
the necessity for express reservation of the Royal prero- 
gative, will be respected. 
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Advance Jamaica 


We heartily congratulate Jamaica upon the new fort- 
nightly steamship service with this country which has 
been arranged between the Imperial Government and 
Messrs. Elder, Dempster. The first steamer is to leave 
England (the British port is not yet named) on January 16 
of next year for Kingston and Port Antonio with fruit, 
passengers, and mails, and the contract is for ten years, 
The British subsidy is £40,000 per annum, with this 
proviso, that if the contractors do not by 1904 sub- 
stitute 5,000-ton steamers for the 3,000-ton steamers with 
which the service is to be begun, the subsidy is to be 
£30.000 only as from January 1, 1901. The freight 
charges for bananas are fixed, and care is taken in 
the contract to provide for the enlargement of the fruit 
trade. The contractors are, moreover, to contribute one- 
quarter (up to £10,000) of any sum spent by the Colonial 
Government on hotel improvement. Jamaica may now 
hope to do much in the way of the expansion of her 
trade with this country. We note, by the way, the 
prospect of an increased supply of Jamaica pines at cheaper 
prices as the result of a large increase in the area of 
cultivated land in the Colony. The Blue Book published 
this week shows that Jamaica needs all the enterprise 
she can command. And she clearly needs also what 
Mr. Chamberlain calls ‘‘ rigorous economy and constant 
care ” in the matter of her finances. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


FROM BLOEMFONTEIN 
Bloemfontein: March 20, 1900, 


My DEAR ——,—At last the line is open again, and I am able to 
write to you once more. These five months have been a terrible 
strain. No news except the official telegrams and the Standard 
and Diggers’ News, which was not a very correct paper before the 
war, but since we have been shut up its tone has been horrible, 
and the things that are said to have been done by the English 
are more than a Boer almost could believe. We have not seen 
any papers yet, but the Friend has been taken over by the war 
correspondents. So now we see some stirring articles. On Friday 
100 copies were printed with the wrong date ; they offered 5s. for 
a few clean copies, so Sonny went and sold his, as we had secured 
two. 

The old stamps are surcharged, and \V.R.I. stamped on them. I 
bought a few new ones; they will be valuable soon. We also 
collected a lot of old Free State stamps. There are 40,000 troops 
round Bloemfontein, and all is as quiet and orderly as though there 
was none, but, of course, very busy. The troops are without tents, 
just out in the open. 

You have, of course, seen the surrender of Bloemfontein in the 
papers. We had been assured at the beginning of the war that if 
the British troops came within ten miles the town would be sur- 
rendered. You may imagine our horror when, the Sunday before 
the British arrived, we saw crowds of wagons pouring into Bloem- 
fontein ; all day they continued to arrive. On inquiry we heard 
they were going to defend the hills round the town, which you 
know are only four miles away. I thought we should be shelled 
to bits. The Boers made themselves trenches, and prepared to 
give the invaders a warm reception, when, lo and behold! the 
forces came another way and upset all their plans. On Monday 
evening about 6 o'clock firing began, and the President and police 
left quietly by cart (his wife and family and the Fischers left on 
Saturday). 

On Tuesday morning, once again, banging began, then one 
of the Boer Generals came to see the President found he had left, 
and shortly after 8 o’clock they began to leave too. You never 
saw such a stampede. It is the only bit of warfare I have seen, 
but it leaves my opinion of Boer courage as it was before—namely, 
none. The surrender of Cronje was, of course, a frightful blow to 
them, and took all the starch out of them. They had another 
small fight at Poplar Grove ; there were abcut 5,000 Boers, and 
they were nearly surrounded like Cronje, so they ran as hard as 
they could. That is what they are afraid of, being shut up, and 
they are terribly afraid of the artillery and the bayonet. As you 
know, they do not use a bayonet at all. 

* * © (Wife of a Free Stater). 
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GENERAL COKE AND THE SPION 
KOP AFFaIR 


We feel it right, in view of correspondence which has reached us, 
to clear up one or two points in regard to General Coke’s action 
at Spion Kop. This General’s name was frequently mentioned in 
the Spion Kop despatches from Lord Roberts, Sir Redvers Buller, 
and Sir Charles Warren ; but when we said in our comment of 
last week upon the despatches, “ Now these commanders are all 
censured, and probably not one of them will ever again have the 
chance of leading British soldiers to bootless death,” we certainly 
did not intend to include, and did not in fact include, General 
Coke, though we regret to learn that that misconception has been 
placed upon our words. Reading these despatches closely and in 
the light of detailed information which has reached us from un- 
impeachable sources, we see no reason to doubt that his conduct 
was worthy of a British officer and a brave man. The facts in 
regard to General Coke and the disastrous retirement from Spion 
Kop as disclosed by the despatches are as follows :— 

On January 22 it was decided by Sir Redvers Buller in con- 
sultation with Sir Charles Warren to take Spion Kop. That 
evening instructions were issued to General Coke to take Spion 
Kop the same night. General Coke asked for a day in which to 
look over the ground, which had not been properly reconnoitred. 
This was granted. But on the next day, the 23rd, General Buller 
came over to Sir Charles Warren and pointed out to him that as 
General Coke was still suffering from the effects of a broken leg, 
General Woodgate, who had two sound legs, was better adapted 
for mountain climbing. Consequently on the evening of the 23rd, 
General Woodgate proceeded to Spion Kop and secured the 
summit on the 24th. Scarcely had the news of the successful 
capture reached Sir Charles Warren than a heliograph message 
arrived from Colonel Crofton on Spion Kop: “ Reinforce at once 
or all lost. General (Woodgate) dead.” Sir Charles Warren 
says he immediately ordered General Coke to take command of 
the troops on Spion Kop. At any rate General Coke did so 
proceed, and found everything in a terrible state of confusion. 
He heliographed message after message to Sir Charles Warren, 
pointing out the seriousness of the position, and asking for support 
of artillery, stating that “the men on the summit could not stand 
another day’s shelling, and that the situation was extremely grave.” 
Of the receipt of these messages Sir Charles Warren makes no 
mention. General Coke also made requests for supplies, but with 
noresponse. At 8 P.M. on the 24th he was summoned by Sir 
Charles Warren to come down and consult. Hedidso. Scarcely 
had he left Spion Kop when Colonel Thorneycroft, who had, 
unknown to General Coke, been placed in command of the height, 
ordered a withdrawal, despite the vigorous protests of General 
Coke's brigade-major, the officer commanding the Middlesex 
Regiment, and others. Thus the disaster came about as recorded 
in the despatches of Lord Roberts, Sir Redvers Buller, and Sir 
Charles Warren. 

This bald statement of the case is borne out in substance by 
what reaches us from correspondents whose sources of informa- 
tion are beyond question. The narrative placed in our hands is 
at once an important amplification and confirmation of the 
despatches, and runs thus’:— 

“On hearing that General Woodgate had fallen, General 
Talbot Coke at once proceeded to the summit, three hours’ steep 
climb, where he found confusion unutterable. Far too many men 
were in the fighting line. Those not wounded were bespattered 
with the blood of those torn to pieces by the shells. General 
Coke had all along held the opinion that Spion Kop was a Boer 
trap. He told Sir Charles Warren so, and this was confirmed 
when he found the ranges marked off on the rocks, and always 
near the marks tempting bits of cover in the shape of rocks. But, 
the place having been taken, General Coke naturally felt that we 
should at all costs hold it, and the truth is that he heliographed 
and telegraphed to Sir Charles Warren, giving him the state of 
affairs, and asking that guns might be sent as the men would not 
stand another day of defenceless shelling, though of course he had 
taken all he dared out of the firing line. He also repeatedly asked 
for food, water, stretchers, and doctors, but not one single message 
did he get from Sir Charles Warren until at 8 P.M. (not 9.30, as 
Lord Roberts states) he received a summons to come down and 
consult. He tried to send a message urging the danger of leaving 
his command, but owing to the failure of oil supply could not get 
that message through. He then left instructions with his Brigade 
Major that there was to be no retirement on any account, and he 
would return as early as possible. Being dark, and there being 
no actual road, he did not reach Sir Charles Warren’s camp till 
1 A.M., and the moment his back was turned Colonel Thorneycroft 
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retired the force in face of the written protest, saying that Sir 
Redvers Buller had put 427 in command of the summit. Sir 
Redvers Buller was, of course, unaware that there was a General 
on Spion Kop after Woodgate fell. Sir Charles Warren should 
have told him that he had sent General Coke up. Everyone knows 
the influence of General Coke with his men, and they were keen 
to hold the position in spite of the horrible carnage. Could he 
only have got the necessary guns it would have cheered everyone ; 
even as it was, when he left, it was agreed to hold-on till early 
dawn at any rate. Of course General Coke had nothing to do 
with what originally went up the mountain, but had to do the best 
he could with what he found there.” 

A letter from a private soldier present at Spion Kop, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of 70-day, also goes to confirm what has 
been said by our correspondent, as to the pluck and determination 
with which General Coke proceeded to carry out his orders.- Our 
contemporary’s correspondent says :— 


“Just before dusk the officer commanding the roth Biigade 
was informed that he had been selected to lead a night 
attack on Spion Kop. He had never even seen the hill he 
was to attack, or heard its name, and no correct maps were at 
hand. During the few available minutes, he made every 
effort to view the ground. But time did not allow, and he 
had to grope his way back to his own camp after dark. So 
pitch black was the night, and so new was he to the place, 
that in that half-mile he lost himself completely, and had great 
difficulty in getting home. But he was a brave man ; he had 
received his orders, To those who knew the ground it pre- 
sented a gloomy prospect, and threatened a terrible disaster, 
worse even than the one which overwhelmed General Gat- 
acre. The sight of this gallant officer preparing cheerfully 
for what he knew in his heart to be certain destruction, 
and yet willingly accepted at the word of a superior, recalled 
the heroism of Sparta and Rome. God knows what would 
have happened had he ever started. Two miles of a difficult 
and circuitous route; a precipitous descent over rocks and 
boulders ; a ravine intersected by deep watercourses twisted 
and tangled inextricably ; a long and narrow path over a 
rugged spur, with a precipice on one side and the expectation 
of being encircled in a zone of fire at any moment, are surely 
operations difficult and dangerous to negotiate under the most 
favourable conditions. But for an officer to lead two 
battalions on a pitch-dark night without even an idea of the 
compass bearings, without a map, without a daylight view of 
the ground... . Luckily a difficulty occurred at the last 
moment, and the movement was delayed till the next night.” 

Thus it is clear that, so far as the official despatches end the 
testimony of eye-wiinesses are concerned, the acticn of General 
Coke exposes him to no censure ; and no censure has been passed 
upon him. In leaving Spion Kop at so critical a juncture he was 
acting upon the express orders of his chief. The question may 
however, arise, whether in so desperate a case these ordeis should 
be obeyed until the commanding officer was at least made 
acquainted, by .messenger or otherwise, with the peril of sucha 
personal withdrawal at so critical 2 moment. 
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-A LETTER FROM PARIS 


CHAOS ONCE AGAIN 
Paris: April 26. 


A¥7ie the storm a lull. After the battle, even victorious, a sense 
of defeat. And so in Paris. The excitement of the opening of the 
Exposition has evaporated, and a feeling of disappointment pre- 
vails. Not that there is any doubt of the ultimate result, that will 
be beyond belief; but the stolid fact remains that the peoples of 
the world have been bidden to a feast worthy at present only of a 
Barmecide. I confess that I was deceived. The vast conceal- 
ments cf the opening day carried me—like many others—off my 
feet ; and I was willing to believe that, though much remained to 
be accomplished, great things had been done. I allowed myself a 
fortnight or so for everything to settle down, and you may 
judge cf my astonishment when yesterday, buoyantly guiding a 
well-known, if somewhat eccentric, journalist not unknown 
to your columns, I was informed by him, in a voice of 
thunder, that I ought to be lynched—lynched for a liar 
of the first magnitude. My tales of the glories I had seen 
were lies—lies—lies! Impossible to defend myself. There, 
where but lately all was magnificence, colour and ordered 
pomp, reigned once more the chaos of six weeks ago. The 
scaffoldings which, as by magic, had disappeared, were once 
more :7 sifu, wagons by steam, wagons by horse, slow working 
men smoking cigarettes, vast packing cases in all stages of open- 
ing, emptying, and closing, roads inch-deep in dust, or clogged 
with pools of wet plaster—the whole effect was that of a Slough of 
Despond, a nightmare of impossibility. There was no escape. 
“The Eiffel Tower,” suggested my friend; and here, indeed, 


seemed a chance. But softly. The Tower has only been in 
operation eleven years. Can you wonder, then, that only one of 
the four ascenseurs is working, and that the second and third 


stages are not open to the public? This, please to understand— 
and you must just grin and bear it—is the appropriate time to 
renew the ascenseurs, and to effect the necessary repairs which 
have so long been wanted. 

We made our escape by the Trocadéro, and my next visit is 
unavoidably delayed for at least six weeks. It is hardly necessary 
to say that this is a really serious matter. The entrances, on 
which much of the financiai success depends, have been limited 
(except on holidays) to some 40,000 or 50,000 paying guests a day. 
The issue of tickets was calculated on the anticipation of results 
derived from a diagrammatic curve of the experience of past ex- 
positions ; and 65,000,0cc of a nominal value of one franc each 
were C:sposed of. No money is taken at the doors. The tickets 
rise anc fall like ordinary stocks, and to-day the price is equivalent 
to our ¢ I cannot say what they were issued at; but anyone 
can see that calculations based upon such anticipations run a 
terrible risk of falling short when the attractions promised are so 
far in srrear. However, things will improve; and even the dis- 
mallest prophets of all—which is another way of saying the most 












Exposition of 1900 will be almost ready. 

If [ seem to devote too mtch attention to this one subject, you 
must remember that nothing else is spoken or written about 
almost, with the exception of the Transvaal, and that takes a 
back place. It is the national “affaire,” and its success or failure 
touclies the national honour. I have spoken of the “ Parisienne.” 
She ‘s st!'l the topic of the hour, and I quote the first stanza of 


some amusing verses dedicated to her by the Figaro. 
BALLADE DE LA “DAME BLEUE” 
Musique de Boieldicu 
D’ici voyez, au Cours-la-Reine, 
Dans son manteau couleur de ciel, 
La triomphante Parisienne, 
Chef-d’ceuvre d'art officiel. 
Elle est la terreur ces enfants, 
On leur dit quand ils sont méchants : 
Prenez garde! (Sis.) 
La Dame Bleue vous regarde, 
La Dame Bleue vous entend. 


And so forth. She is a terror to various specimens of evildoers. 
But always a terror. Among the numerous amusing incidents 
connected with the great show narrated with such skill by the 
Parisian journalists, the case of the Arab and his family which 
occurred last week is worthy of notice. This swarthy son of the 
desert, invested in his patriarchal robes and his native dignity, and 
attended by a cortége of wives and descendants, appeared before 
the “blue lady” on his pilgrimage to the shrine of French 
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hospitality. But he had no tickets (pronounce “ teekay,” please), 
and no linguistic attainment at the command of the staff could 
make him or his comprehend. Turning slowly on their heels, 
they wended their way, in solemn silence, to one of the lawns jn 
the immediate vicinity of the Horses of Marly ; where, while the 
family squatted in patriarchal fashion, the juniors scattered to 
gather firewood for the preparation of the national “ cous-cous,” 
Can you imagine the scene that followed? The indignation of 
the “agents” ; the bewilderment of the nurses and their infantine 
charges ; the arrest of the juvenile wood-choppers ; and the 
hurried departure of the whole party in the direction of the nearest 
“poste de police”? Itis to be hoped that the commissaire had 
a sense of humour. 

The municipal elections are upon us, but are devoid of interest ; 
and the only event of political interest has been M. Méline’s speech 
in the country, the text of which was not distinguished at least by 
novelty. “The country is lost” if the Government remains. We 
have heard this before. The week has been absolutely uneventful ; 
but the Boulevards are full, the weather is superb, and everyone 
(nearly) is happy. ‘“ The exceptions” enjoy themselves in their 
own way, by vilifying everybody and everything. 


IN PASSING 


MAJOR LAURENCE GEORGE DRUMMOND, of the Scots Guards, 
seems to have told his friends before he left the Cape that he 
was e7 voute for England and Ottawa to take over the command 
of the Canadian Militia, in succession to Major-General Hutton, 
At the War Office, on the other hand, they say the announcement 
of his selection as made in the London journals is “ without 
foundation,” and nothing is known of his appointment or intended 
appointment at the Canadian Government office in London. 
Major Drunimond is beyond doubt a fine Guardsman, and has 
seen service in Bechuanaland, Ashanti, and the Soudan, and 
he and his wife were most welcome additions to the Ottawa 
society they moved in when the Major was aide-de-camp to the 
Governor-General. But in the first place the law enacts that the 
Canadian commandant must have been a colonel in the British 
army, and in the second place Canadians of high authority ques- 
tion the wisdom of sending anyone steeped in the traditions of the 
Guards to fill so delicate a military post as Major-Generals Hutton, 
Gascoigne, and Ivor Herbert have each in turn found untenable. 
It needs a man of peculiar tact, military temperament and training 
to co-operate satisfactorily with the political authorities at Ottawa, 
and it is felt to be of vital importance at this moment that there 
should be no repetition of the unpleasantness of recent relations 
between the Dominion Ministers and the officers in command. 
Major Drummond is a son of the sixth Viscount Strathallan, and 
his wife was a Miss Antrobus, a daughter of the senior partner in 
the banking house of Coutts & Co. 


Mr. Elton, Q.C., little known to the outside world, was a power 
within his sphere. He was, beyond all coniparison, the greatest 
living authority upon copyholds and upon that peculiar kind of 
tenure of land existing almost wholly and exclusively in Kent, called 
gavelkind. In real property in general he was probably the 
leading authority, though his writings were chiefly upon copyholds, 
Always a rich man and, in spite of his works and attainments, 
almost indolent, he might with effort have climbed high up the 
judicial ladder. He was at one time spoken of as Judge of the Arches 
in succession to Lord Penzance, but for some time past he ap- 
peared but very seldom in the Courts, and then only in cases of 
great importance. He was well known by his corpulent figure 
and slow, almost clumsy, manner; but his knowledge of all 
his cases was wonderfully complete, and his learning almost 
Gibbonian. 


Latterly Mr. Elton spent a regular hour or two daily playing 
billiards in the Atheneum Club. Though no particular exponent 
of the game, he was always very keen, and evinced considerably 
more satisfaction over a fifteen break than he ever evinced over 
half a dozen briefs marked fifty guineas. He was always a terrible 
stickler for the rules of the game, and, however informal the con- 
test might be, the accidental touch of the ball by an opponent with 
his cue while taking aim was always claimed by him ruthlessly as 
a stroke. It is, however, only fair to say that he was equally 
unmerciful upon himself in similar circumstances. Albeit he was 
one of the kindliest of men and best of companions. 


Mr. Charles M. Sheldon, the author of “In His Steps,” is to 
arrive in England on May 1. He was recently allowed, it will be 
recalled, to conduct a daily paper for one week on the lines laid 
down in his best-known book ; a part of this scheme, so we gather 
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from “In His Steps,” being that the ideal journal should be run 
“on some loving family plan, where editors, reporters, pressmen, 
and all, met to discuss and devise a plan for the making of a 
paper.” In the light of this remarkable pronouncement it is 
scarcely surprising to learn that Mr. Sheldon’s week of editorship 
proved a disastrous failure. His modest object in visiting our 
shores is “to found a new institution which will combine all the 
Protestant sects into one great body of Christian Socialists.” The 
length of his stay among us is to be eight weeks, by the end of 
which time he is confident that his work will have been accom- 
plished, Well, he will not have much leisure for sight-seeing ! 


THE AIM 


O Thou who lovest not alone 

The swift success, the instant goal, 
But hast a lenient eye to mark 

The failures of the inconstant soul, 


Consider not my little worth— 

The mean achievement, scamped in act — 
The high resolve and low result, 

The dream that durst not face the fact. 


But count the reach of my desire, 

Let this be something in Thy sight— 
I have not, in the slothful dark, 

Forgot the Vision and the Height. 


Neither my body nor my soul 
To earth’s low ease will yield consent. 
I praise Thee for the will to strive ; 
I bless Thy goad of discontent. 
By Charles G. D. Roberts, in the “' Criterion" (New York). 


Lord Londesborough had little political importance, and, 
although he was a Whig, he lent his support to his son-in-law, 
Sir George Sitwell, when he won Scarborough from the Radicals. 
In the country Lord Londesborough was keen on hunting and 
shooting until he lost his sight by a distressing accident. In 
London he used to be seen eternally driving his four-in-hand. He 
collected armour, and had a pet Pomeranian dog. He was keenly 
interested in cricket, and lost a terribly large amount in theatrical 
speculations. A great patron of theatrical folk, he figures in many 
of the society novels in the ’seventies. ‘ Babil and Bijou” was 
one of the brilliant disasters of the century, and many years after 
he had financed that spectacular entertainment Lord Londes- 
borough was founder of the Lyric Club. Cynics said he was 
created an earl to commemorate the fact that the Prince of Wales 
recovered from the fever he contracted in his house at Scar- 
borough. 


Sir Neville Chamberlain, the new Field-Marshal, is one of the 
greatest soldiers India has ever sent home to suffer comparative 
oblivion in retirement. One of the handsomest of English gentle- 
men, it is but a very few years ago that he looked marvellously 
young riding to review at Aldershot. Latterly Time has laid a 
heavier hand on him ; but young and old alike have all through 
his life delighted in his society. He has never rushed into print 
with injudicious memoirs, never spoken sharply of successful men, 
and never considered that military honours entitled him to make 
a fool of himself in politics. 


A curious leopard story is related by a medical missionary 
newly returned from a station in Uganda. The neighbourhood 
abounded in leopards which were extremely impudent and trouble- 
some, coming right up to the very doors of the station-buildings 
every night, and carrying off fowls, goats, pigs, or other domestic 
“small deer,” at discretion. Growing tired of the continual raiding, 
the missionary determined to protect himself against it, and brought 
a couple of powerful mastiffs on the scene. No smaller dogs 
could be kept about the place, as the leopard, like all the larger 
carnivora, has a keen appetite for his distant cousin, the domestic 
dog, as also for his nearer relative the cat. The mastiffs were 
chained out in the front verandah, elevated four or five feet above 
the surface of the ground. They had not been there long when 
a wild rush of native servants into the house, and a cry that a 
leopard was on the verandah set the whole establishment agog. 
Out ran our friend the missionary, gun in hand, and found 
that one of the great cats sniffing round the house had caught the 
familiar odour of dog, and had leaped into the verandah to investi- 
gate, only to find himself confronted by two huge beasts of lion-like 
size and colour. So intense was his astonishment ‘that he could 
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neither attack nor flee, but crouched down flat} between the dogs, 
who, though equally astonished, were the first to recover; and, 
following the instincts of their race, promptly “pinned him ”—one 
by the neck and the other by the leg. The appearance of the 
missionary, however, broke the spell; the dogs’ attention was dis- 
tracted for a moment ; the leopard woke from his trance, with one 
quick twist in his loose elastic skin slipped out of their grip, and 
shot over the edge of the verandah into the darkness. For some 
nights the peace of the station was undisturbed, but unfortunately 
the leopards soon learned that the mastiffs, if formidable, were 
slow of gait, and so resumed their thieving. Never again did the 
mastiffs succeed in getting hold of a leopard. Neither did any 
leopard venture again into the verandah. The frame of mind of 
the bold intruder who first tried it would be a fascinating psycho- 
logical study. Smell says “dog”; sight says “lion”; fight- 
impulse from one sense absolutely negatives this ; flee-impulse from 
the other ; result, paralysis until unmistakable Man appears on the 
scene to turn the scale in favour of “ flee.” 


Colonel Sir Francis Marinden, who died on Saturday last, will 
always be associated with railways. His mission on the Egyptian 
State railways materially assisted the work done by Lord Cromer 
and his co-workers in that recuperative land. Few men have been 
keen on more sports. In all he was wont to'dictate what should 
be done as though he were addressing subordinates. But he was 
really a strong man, and this was simply the instinctive use of his 
strength. As a sporting authority, he was'of real service to modern 
football. It was a curious fact that he belonged to no military 
or scientific club. 


The increasing popularity of chess in the Universities has been 
commented on here before. On Saturday last Oxford and Cam- 
bridge defeated a combination from Yale, Princeton, Harvard, and 
Columbia in a match played by cable. The Americans scored 
only one game and a draw to our four games and a draw, so that 
the beating was a handsome one. Yet only a few weeks ago the 
combined strength of America beat that of Great Britain, which 
seems to show that chess is mostly cultivated by the young. Our 
veteran players are not expected to make any great show against 
Continental talent in the great tournament to begin in Paris next 
month. Blackburn and Teichman are fighting hard for first place 
in the City of London; an amateur, Mr. Ward, is not far behind 
them. 


“ Peter the Packer” must again be packing. Sir Peter O’Brien, 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, has long entertained all Dublin 
city and county at the magnificent and far-famed Castletown, in 
county Kildare. But Mr. Connelly, the owner, is now said to 
have sold it to an American millionaire named Kelly. A copy of 
Mr. Dan Leno’s noted song about Mrs. Kelly would hardly prove 
a soothing gift to the great lawyer just now. “ Domicile and 
Tenancy ” will also be a sore theme to him for many a long day to 
come. 


The retirement of the Notts captain, Mr. J. A. Dixon, follows 
hard on that of the Surrey skipper. Mr. Dixon took a long time 
to win a permanent place in the Notts eleven, mainly owing to un- 
certain health. He has proved himself a steady and reliable bat, 
a fine field, a useful bowler, and a sound captain. But he never 
used his authority to make the county team adopt more lively 
tactics. He advocates that eccentricity the fourth stump, but for 
all that he is much liked. His first-class performances run thus: 
As a bat he averages 23, having an aggregate of 7,373; his best 
year was in 1897, when he averaged 44 for 1,100 runs ; asa bowler, 
his 107 wickets have cost over 24 runs apiece, for he has been hit 
to the tune of 2,645 runs. 


His successor, Mr. A. O. Jones, is one of the most dashing 
batsmen of the day. Coached by Arthur Shrewsbury, he took an 
abnormal time to run into form, and after he left Bedford Modern 
School he certainly did not merit his ’Varsity Blue (Cambridgé 
1£93). But in 1895 he began to show what stuff he was made of. 
A brilliant punishing hitter, he scored so well last season that he 
was chosen to represent England in the last Test Match. He is 
a magnificent field and bowls very slowly. He is not, of course, 
as some have said, the youngest captain in England, for he is 
eighteen months older than Mr. J. R. Mason, who so ably directs 
Kent. Thus far Mr. A. O. Jones averages 26 for an aggregate of 
5,711, his average last year being 44 for 1,609 runs. His 134 
wickets have cost 4,731 runs, his average being 30. He should 
make a keen and inspiriting captain. 
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FINANCE 


THE TRUSTEE AND COLONIAL STOCKS 


THE movement in favour of the inclusion of the various 
Colonial Government stocks in the list of trustees’ se- 
curities has already borne some fruit. The inclusion of 
the Canadian Government securities in that category is a 
tribute to the financial soundness of the Dominion, and a 
step in the direction of the federation of interests of the 
Home Government and her Colonies, which may be ex- 
pected to bear good fruit. With the termination of the 
war we shall certainly find the South African stocks added 
to the list of investments available for trustees. The 
position of Australia is rather complicated. Until the 
federation of the Australian Colonies is an accomplished 
fact, there will be delays and uncertainties, and it is by no 
means certain that New Zealand and Western Australia 
can be treated on the same footing as the rest. From the 
point of view of financial soundness, too, there is the high 
indebtedness per head of population to take into con- 
sideration. It may not be inadvisable, therefore, to con- 
sider a few facts concerning the financial position of some 
of our Colonies: There are several points of interest in 
viewing the financial position of individual Colonies. Not 
merely have we to consider the total indebtedness and the 
credit of each, but it is necessary to look at the matter 
from the population basis, and take into account the 
indebtedness per head of population and the taxation 
demands viewed from the same standpoint. Figures are 
not quite so up to date as they might be on these latter 
points, and in order to obtain a fair comparison we have 
to adopt practically the figures of two years or so ago, 
the latest comparative statistics available. A glance at 
the following table will reveal the position :— 


Total Debt Taxation 

indebtedness per head. per head, 

(round figures). S28. &s a. 

Canada +++ £53800,COO seer. ey | Gamera ‘ss: 6 
Cape of Good Hope...’ °31,600,000 ...... TOES DY  ccsees 2. & 
Natal... ; 8,800,000 ...... SD cco i ae 
Newfoundland 3,500,000 ...... 1 Bl svisee Unavailable 
New South Wales ... 62,500,000 ...... OB GE —S.. c<iee Pay <2 
New Zealand 46,000,000 .....5 GE 2 TO crseee =. 58 28 
Queensland ... 331500,000  ....06 a a Weer 2.2 28 
South Australia 24,200,000  sereee GARE AD sccvse 233 4 
Tasmania $,400.000  ...... SB 87 Sisco 99600 
Victoria , «+» 48,500,000 ...... 40 O 4  covece 214 8 
Western Australia ... 10,200,000 ...... CS 80. © coro 710 I 


From whichever way we look at the matter, Canada 
makes the best showing. Not merely has her indebted- 
ness per head shown little increase during the past decade, 
but her taxation per head of population has decreased. 
The Cape, on the other hand, has increased her taxation 
while decreasing the debt per head. Newfoundland and 
Westralia do not make at all a good showing, but much 
of the Westralian outlay may be considered reproductive, 
if the separation and other problems do not upset calcula- 
tions. The heaviest borrowers in recent years have been 
Westralia, Tasmania, Victoria, South Australia, New 
South Wales, and Queensland. Of these every one, 
except New South Wales and Queensland, have increased 
their taxation incidence. Natal is in a satisfactory posi- 
tion, and New Zealand, although increasing the taxation 
per head of population, has been practically stationary if 
we consider indebtedness on that basis. To sum up, 
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Canada has fully justified the inclusion of her stocks in the 
list of trustees’ securities, and there is nothing to say 
against the inclusion of those of the Cape or Natal. In 
the matter of the Australian stocks, more consideration wil} 
be required. 

Undoubtedly, when Federation admits of the consolida- 
tion of the various debts, whether of individual Australian 
Colonies or the whole of them, the conversion will admit 
of freer markets where they are now limited, and that is 
at once in favour of prices advancing, and the credit of 
the borrowers improving. Restricted markets have been 
the bane of many stocks. But in Australian issues, as in 
other cases, there has been a marvellous advance in the 
credit of the Colonies affected. Future Australian borrow- 
ings, if the Federation proposals be accepted, will 
be on a much less expensive scale than heretofore, 
and unfortunately Colonial borrowings are a certainty 
all round once market conditions admit of them. We 
say unfortunately, although perhaps that is not the 
correct term to use; for in many cases, as for instance 
the Dominion of Canada, these borrowings will be for de- 
cidedly reproductive purposes. What investors have to take 
into consideration is the credit of the various Colenies at 
the present time. They must bear in mind that, viewed 
as trust securities, which they will be some day, and that 
before very long, anything yielding above 3 per cent. is 
very cheap. Allowing for redemption and so forth, 
Canada has been placed on a level at which her securities 
are at about a proper market price. We must leave such 
Colonies as Westralia and Newfoundland, and probably 
New Zealand, out of the reckoning. But it is to be noted 
that Cape and Natal securities and the other Australian 
issues, with the possible exception of New South Wales, 
are at a level which justifies purchasers to hope for higher 
prices. Inclusion in the list of trust securities means 
higher values undoubtedly. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Threatening Influences 


THOSE who are looking for any great difficulty in regard to the 
money position are probably exaggerating. There will be no 
great scarcity, but, on the other hand, there will be a continued 
dearness of money which may keep speculation very much within 
bounds for months to come, unless there should be considerable 
slackening in activity in manufacturing circles and a general 
spirit of caution in trade. As it is, the suspension of the Transvaal 
supply, say, 42,000,000 per month, and the tying-up of large sums 
of gold at the Cape in connection with the war, have come at an 
inopportune moment. If the war lasts long, and France is an 
absorber of gold in connection with the Exhibition, we have two 
serious influences at work. Berlin is hard pushed, and may at 
any moment cause great trouble owing to its weak speculative ac- 
count and the marked speculation in trade circles. These last 
two matters have also to be considered in regard to New York as 
well, Thus, although there is a possibility of better markets all 
round, it is not well to overlook the dangers ahead. 


War Loan 


In some quarters it is expected that the Government may 
have to issue a further War Loan, and this is given as an excuse 
for the weakness both of Consols and the existing loan. As regards 
the latter, surely “ Khakis” cannot be called dear at the present 
price of 1} premium, or only 99}. Here is a Government 
security, the capital of which is returnable at the end of ten years, 
and which will bear 2} per cent., whereas Consols will only yield 
2} per cent. after 1904. There is a dividend due on July5. A 
sure profitable investment is simply going begging ; and those 
especially who have money to put away for a mere matter of 
months, or a year or two only, should certainly put it into 
“ Khakis” if they want safety and results which will assuredly 
work out at practically 3 per cent. at the least, if they are not held 
for more than two or three years at the outside. It is not every 
day that one can lend to the British Government at that rate. 


South African Mines 


The position of South African mines has not altered much 
since last we wrote. The attitude is one of waiting, and prices 
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have continued to advance. But all the business is professional ; 
the public decline to have anything to do with it. Show them 
that the war is virtually over, and they will buy shares. Now, it 
is obvious that the professionals cannot go on for ever preying 
upon one another. If the public cannot be enticed, the big houses 
will soon want a decline. Lord Roberts may win victories, and 
there may be a spurt. But what then? Without the public the 
market must go back, and with the possibility of damage to mines, 
and the fears of long-sustained guerilla warfare, there are reasons 
enough. Thus the markets are not for speculators. But on every 
real set-back investors should not hesitate to buy ; for money put 
in the market even at the present level must in time turn out 
well. 

As regards Rhodesians the position is even more uncertain. 
Mr. Rhodes has disappointed hopes by going away without making 
speeches. Fortunately, all the news from the country is good ; 
but, as there is nothing immediate to go for, it is perhaps too 
much to expect any sustained advance. Moreover, the market is 
not so well financed as it might be. 


Westralian Problems 


We have to repeat, in connection with Westralian mines, our 
old contention that the market must improve. Developments are 
too good to doubt it, and all the weakness that could be shown 
has been seen. The position to-day is intrinsically sound, and the 
market is only waiting for a convenient reason for the wire-pullers 
to get to work. Then we shall see a sharp rise. On merits or 
not, all the leading Westralians are good for substantially higher 
prices. We know all that is adverse ; the adverse features have, 
at all events, never been ignored in these columns. Having no 
interest to serve we can speak plainly. We had hoped for 
improvement in the management of leading properties, but we 
confess that we are not enamoured of recent appointments to 
responsible positions. Shareholders, however, seem to decline to 
look after their own interests. There then is the trouble, with the 
consequent dread lest the end of the Westralian difficulties may 
not yet be seen. But between this and the next awakening there 
will be a rise, and as we have recently stated which are the best 
shares to buy there is no ground for repeating them. The present 
upward movement may not be sustained, but from the present 
level there will be no considerable set back. For which reason it 
is well to buy now and sell when the big rise comes. 


Railway Topics 


For weeks and even months we have been like one crying in 
the wilderness on the subject of American rails. The awakening 
came this month, Whether this is to be the big break it is impos- 
sible to say. Probably the evil day will be deferred. None the 
less there is the danger signal in Americans. Let more be heard 
of a break in manufacturing circles, and the collapse will come 
earlier. There is much manipulation or much interested support 
for Americans. That may stay disaster, but it cannot avert it. 
Growing expenditure has to be faced, and whether the railway 
magnates choose to starve the roads now, they cannot defer spend- 
ing much longer. There may be a rally in Americans, but it 
would be sheer suicide to buy on the rally as an investment. 

In the Home Railway section we have already seen the evil of 
advancing expenditure, which has so far been wanting in American 
rails. It has driven the speculators out of the market, but the last 
two half-yearly showings have not been exactly encouraging. The 
speculative stocks are, of course, suffering most. Scotch stocks 
will suffer also if Glasgow is badly hit over a collapse in the 
metals. All the so-called Paris Exhibition stocks, Brighton “ A,” 
Chatham and Dover “A,” especially the last-named, are unsatis- 
factory. Dover “A” has, as our readers know, been out of favour 
with us for a long time past. It is far and away the worst of the 
leading deferred stocks, both in the matter of yield and prospects, 
and if Dover “A” is worth its price, then Midland Deferred and 
Great Northern Deferred are worth a good deal more. 


Assurance 


The fire offices continue to make a ghastly showing, if it is 
their misfortune to possess any United States business. As rates 
on the other side of the Atlantic are some 25 per cent. below those 
ruling a few years ago, this is not altogether surprising. This 
is the result of the severe competition, and whether the British 
offices are wise in looking for new American business under these 
conditions is a matter for serious consideration. After taking to 
heart the showings made by some of our British offices who 
work there—the Palatine and the Manchester are two recent 
instances—it is difficult to see what induces some of our Fire 
offices to endeavour to enter the field. Directors should be called 
to account by shareholders when such is the case. 
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If all British offices did as well as the Hana-in-Hana, there 
would not be much ground for complaint. This old-established 
proprietary office has highly profitable life and fire branches. As 
regards the life department, the office is chiefly distinguished by 
valuing at only 2 per cent., and this leaves surplus earnings in its 
funds of over 2} per cent., a very high rate of profit, which pro- 
mises exceedingly well for bonuses. Expenses are at the low rate 
of 12 per cent. of the premiums, and the office has been fortunate 
in the matter of mortality. Thus the Hand-in-Hand escapes the 
bad luck suffered by many of our offices this year, and the position 
is excellent. 


Notes and News 


It is stated that the Leyland shipping ‘‘ combine” has fallen through 
for the present, but that it will be revived in modified form shortly, when 
application will be made to the public. 

The old assertion that the ex-President of the Canadian Pacific is taking 
part in a syndicate having for its object railroad construction in Cuba has 
been revived. It is thought that an issue of shares—probably about 
£2,000,000—will shortly be made. 

Very strong remarks were made recently by the Official Receiver, Mr. 
Brougham, in respect to the affairs of W. N. White & Co. It is possible 
that a serious scandal may be the result of the investiga'ion. Mysterious 
disappearance of property and gross inaccuracy of profit statements were 
two of the charges made by Mr. Brougham. The mest curious point was 
the expression by a representative of the firm of auditors as to what they 
considered their duty. The auditors appear to have known of Mr. White’s 
indebtedness to the Company. Yet they did not inform the other dire¢tors 
of the fact. One of the firm, Mr. Wilde, was asked why it was not com- 
municated. ‘I do not think it was our duty. We were paid for auditing 
the books.” So the absurdity goes on year after year. And directorate 
after directorate plead ignorance and take shelter behind auditors’ certifi- 
cates, and auditors plead no sense of responsibility. When will this un- 
satisfactory state of affairs end? We thought that, with the Millwall 
exposure and the excellent stand made by the auditors of the Golden 
Grain Company, a greater sense of responsibility might be inculcated. 

The Bank of Egypt, Limited, 26 Old Broad Street, E.C., announce 
the opening on the 24th instant of a Branch at Khartoum, where they 
undertake the usual banking business. The Head Office now issue drafts 
and letters of credit on that city. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


MAx. —We do not think that it will last. 

DUNCAIRN.—Only a hopeful speculation. 

CrystAL.—Absolutely worthless in both cases. But as the markets 
are likely to improve, it might be well to hold for a few months longer.; ' 

E. S. G. (Brighton).—A letter of yours seems unfortunately to have 
been overlooked. Will you kindly repeat your questions ? 





Tuus “Smiler” Hales on Boer tucker :—“ If you are curious to 
know what real Boer biltong is like, get three saddle-straps‘and 
soak them in beef dripping for a week, then gum them together 
with gelatine and bind it round with twine to make it stringy ; 
hang the lot up a smoky chimney for a couple of days, and then 
eat with a plug of tobacco and garlic. Do this and you won’t be 
far out in regard to Boer biltong. They say that they can live on 
a very little of it. I believe them. I could live on a very little 
and die on less.” “Smiler” Hales, it may be mentioned, is a West 
Australian war correspondent at the front. He is used to: hard 
living, having kept a pugilists’ public-house on the goldfields. 
His view of biltong is probably the correct one. 

The Waterford quay was, as usual, crowded with pigs, among 
which the soldiers had to make their way. The Commanding 


Officer was somewhat ruffled ; but a pig-jobber shouted : “ Don’t 
be afraid, Colonel ; sure there isn’t a boar [Boer] among ’em.” 


~ HOTEL ALBEMARLE — 
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COWPER AT HOME 


OLNEY appears to be in Bucks. And at Olney, Bucks, 
the poet Cowper dwelt placidly for, let us say, half a life- 
time. During that particular precession of years Olney, 
no doubt, was not too impressed by its gentle inhabitant. 
Cowper figured in the place, of course. He had a house 
here ; he had friends among the outlying gentry ; he had 
moderate moneys without visible means of obtaining them ; 
he was a great hand at ‘‘a bit of a ditty.” Consequently 
he figured. 

Other times, other views. Any unsophisticated person 
who, like ourselves, was wise enough to visit Olney on 
Wednesday, might reasonably have come to the con- 
clusion that Olney, Bucks, existed on the memory of its 
Cowper, and was mightily proud of the circumstance. In 
point of fact Olney, Bucks, exists and prospers by the 
domestic manufacture of boots. The magnates of North- 
ampton who do such a roaring trade in four-and-eleven- 
pennies and higher-priced lines, have pressed Olney into 
their service. And Olneythrives in consequence. ‘* Nobody 
is really poor here,” a local poet assured us, ‘‘ because,” 
added the local poet sententiously, ‘‘ the boot trade keeps 
’em going.” For all that, Cowper is not forgotten. The 
boot trade may be the fous et origo of Olney’s commercial 
bustle, but its joy and pride is still Cowper. Years ago, 
Mr. W. H. Collingridge, who has something to do with the 
City Press, purchased Cowper's house, which faces on 
Olney Market Place. On Wednesday Mr. Collingridge 
handed over the title deeds of the said property to the 
town of Olney. And Olney deemed it necessary to rise 
to the occasion. It had medals struck; it gave its 
school-children a whole holiday ; it decorated the facades 
of its houses with green and buff—the Cowper colours ; 
it assembled at its doorstep to witness the advent 
(by the 10.5 from St. Pancras) of a handful of illustrious 
persons from London; it fetched down its member of 
Parliament to make Olneyfied speeches, and it fetched 
down Mr. Clement K. Shorter to say something really 
kind about Cowper. 

It goes without saying that the proceedings began 
with something to eat. Olney is a town of one 
Street, one blind mendicant, one policeman, and one hotel. 
It was at the one hotel—the Bull, where Lady Hesketh used 
to stay—that the proceedings began. At this hotel there 
was a lunch. The ‘‘reporters” who had come down by 
the 10.5 from St. Pancras flocked thither as one man. 
After one o’clock (by the kindness of Mr. A. Osborn) 
visitors were ‘‘ able to see Cowper’s Summer House (70 
charge). Visitors, naturally, visited that Summer House in 
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crowds. At 1.30 the children of Olney, “six hundred in 
number,” assembled in front of Cowper’s house and sang 
‘* God moves in a mysterious way,” and at this juncture 
the sun came out. After the singifig each child received 
a copy of the biography of Cowper, ‘‘ kindly presented by 
the Religious Tract Society,” and a copy of Cowper's 
poems, ‘‘ the gift of the Editor of the Review of Reviews,” 
which, in view of the circumstance that the published 
price of the “biography” and the ‘ poems” is 
1d., was a remarkably cheap advertisement for 
both munificents. Then followed the opening of the 
Cowper,Museum and a public meeting at the ‘* Cowper 
Memorial Church,” whither we were bidden to hear 
addresses by sundry persons of consequence, in- 
cluding ‘‘W. W. Carlile, Esq., M.P., Clement Shorter, 
Esq., the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D., Thomas 
Wright, Esq., and W. Ryland Adkins, Esq.” We heard 
the whole of the addresses excepting that of Dr, 
Robertson Nicoll, who, we were informed, was “ un- 
fortunately detained in the smoky Metropolis by a 
bad attack of neuralgia.” Mr. Carlile, M.P., occu- 
pied the chair, and pointed out amid loud applause 
that Cowper was a great poet; Mr. Collingridge of 
the City Press handed over a brown paper parcel 
containing the title-deeds of Cowper's house to 
the Vicar of Olney, also amid loud applause, and Mr. 
Shorter delivered a eulogy on Cowper and paid a tribute 
to the poet’s sanity, amid louder applause still. Then we 
had Mr. Thomas Wright with extracts from some of 
Cowper’s unpublished letters, and Mr. Adkins with a piece 
of oratory full of very fine metaphor and hyperbole. After 
which there was a tea, which the inhabitants of Olney and 
the ‘‘reporters” seemed to enjoy. From five to seven 
o'clock, ‘‘by the kindness of W. Swannell, Esq.,” 
Cowper’s house at Weston Underwood (two miles dis- 
tant) was on view. Some of us, including a man with a 
sprained ankle, walked all the way there and back, and 
had the pleasure of inspecting the poet’s bedroom and the 
bedroom of Mrs. Unwin. It was the first poet’s bedroom 
that the man with the sprained ankle had ever seen, and 
he confided to me confidentially that there was really 
nothing very remarkable about it. And at 7.30 there was 
a special service at Olney church ; preacher, the Dean of 
Canterbury. Dean Farrar delivered one of those sermons 
which are made with a text and a pair of scissors. Olney 
was, no doubt, gratified ; and the discourse was distinctly 
flattering to Cowper, for it consisted largely of quotations 
from his works. The collection amounted to £13. 

On the whole it was a great day. That a town of 2,000 
inhabitants should attain to such a degree of enthusiasm 
about a mere poet speaks well for the town. We wish it 
joy of its new property in Cowper’s house, and we hope 
it will endeavour to read Cowper’s poems. By way of 
helping it to an appreciation of its poet’s gifts, we now 
print for the first time a rhyme which he perpetrated on 
the receipt of a present of comestibles from his cousin, 
Lady Hesketh :-— 


We have received beef, tongues, and tea, 
And certainly from none but thee ; 
Therefore with all our power of lungs, 
Thank you for beef, and tea, and tongues. 


This, of course, is the kind of epigram which cheers but 
not inebriates. 


PULPIT IMPRESSIONS 
VII—SPURGEON FILS 


From Charing Cross to the remains of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle is a matter of two halfpenny fares. You get 
the L. C. C. ’bus (a large red affair) over Westminster 
Bridge, and the L. T. C. car (a large white affair) to the 
Elephant and Castle. The first part of your journey lies 
by way of the Horse Guards and Downing Street and the 
Houses of Parliament, not to mention the Thames and 
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St. Thomas’s Hospital. And the second part of your 
journey takes you through—or more correctly, perhaps, 
enables you to skirt—one or two of the squalidest and 
most overcrowded neighbourhoods in London. 

Over against the Elephant and Castle—which hostelry, 
by the way, has lately shed its ancient dinginess and 
assumed the aspects of a palace—over against the 
Elephant and Castle on the right-hand side of New- 
ington Butts there is a portentous and somewhat 
grimy-looking factory, devoted, I believe, to the pro- 
duction of boots. Next door to this factory, and sepa- 
rated from it by a fairly narrow passage, stands what 
remains of the Metropolitan Tabernacle—the Mecca, 
if one may say so, of all good Baptists. At present the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle is in process of rebuilding, and 
it looms up beside its neighbour the boot factory, four- 
square, roofless, and clothed with scaffolding like a 
garment. The basement, however—or, as the deacons 
would, no doubt, prefer me to callit, ‘‘ the Lower Hall ”— 
is still available for public worship ; and here of a Sunday 
morning and evening Pastor Thomas Spurgeon, son of the 
great Spurgeon who wrote so many sermons and was 
esteemed such a wit of a pulpiteer, continues the tradition. 

When I made my way into the ‘‘ Lower Hall” on 
Sunday evening last at 6.20 of the clock, I found therein 
assembled a goodly company—mainly feminine, middle- 
aged, and something below middle-class; but cheerful, 
hearty, trimly attired, and—I speak, of course, of the 
ladies—disposed to kiss each other at sight. The hall 
hummed with subdued talk, everybody seemed to know 
everybody else, and so far as I was able to judge from 
appearance there were not half a dozen persons of culture 
or consequence present. And yet I should imagine that 
the Lower Hall will hold a congregation of at least three 
thousand souls; and it was comfortably full. 

Before the service commenced I had leisure to observe 
that the Lower Hall bears evidence of having been 
recently ‘‘done up.” It is a by no means too lofty 
chamber, though long and broad. Studded here and 
there with iron pillars painted buff, wainscotted in 
varnished pine (or is it varnished deal?), and crowded 
with serried rows of yellow chairs of the ‘‘ Windsor” 
pattern, it strikes one as being considerably more of a 
lecture-hall than a chapel. There is nothing pewy or 
sacrosanct about it, and its newness of appearance is 
more or less painful. 

At 6.30 to the minute the broad platform at the north 
end of the building was invaded by a handful of black- 
coated deacons. From among them there advanced to 
the small reading-desk in front a tall, slight, unobtrusive- 
looking man, with hair parted in the middle, carefully 
groomed moustache, a turn-down collar, little black tie, 
and Spurgeon writ intangibly all over him. Pastor 
Thomas Spurgeon, of course. He reminds one of his father 
without being greatly like him. The resemblance haunts 
you, and yet it is difficult to say where it comes in. The 
parted hair, the turn-down collar, the little black tie, are 
the same. There is even a suggestion of sameness about 
the face. But jthis man has no jowl, and you conclude 
that he has no humour. Furthermore, he has no figure 
that bulks or seems physically meet to grace the Taber- 
nacle pulpit. e opens the service with a prayer. Then 
it is that you] begin to discover that the son is not 
without some! of the father’s qualities. First of all 
he has the quality of sincerity. It is a quality which 
Practically covers everything. But you are critically 
inclined, and you want more—which you get. You 
get a suggestion of broad-mindedness, for example ; 
you get suggestions of tolerance, charity, reasonableness, 
and a desire to prosper humanity (whether humanity be 
without the Baptist pale or otherwise), which are quite 
refreshing, and, in a sense, surprising. You might even 
Say of them that they are the old Spurgeon deepened and 
widened, and more in touch with the aching heart of man- 
kind than was the old Spurgeon. Of the hymn-singing 
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which follows, you take no great stock, except to note 
that there is no organ or other instrumental accompani- 
ment, but that itis “‘led” by a gentleman with a voice 
and a vocal staying power such as you do not remember 
to have met with before. 

Then, of course, come the lesson and the sermon. The 
lesson is admirably read, and you are offered judicious 
and luminous expository remarks in passing. The sermon 
is based on Acts iii. 26 :—‘‘ Unto you first God, having 
raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turning 
away every one of you from his iniquities.” Spurgeon 
pere, no matter what his text might be, always appeared 
to the present writer to be preaching from Revelation. 
Spurgeon /i/s has inherited this tendency to shoot higher 
than the ordinary. He begins with a tribute to the Jews. 
‘They are,” he says, ‘‘ after all, the chosen people ; they 
cannot but prevail,” and he is inclined to think that we 
(the Gentiles, that is to say) are a little hard on them. 
The word ‘‘ first” is dealt with in the usual able pulpit 
style. Probably Spurgeon féve would have let it alone. But 
Spurgeon /i/s, probably, was brought up at the Pastors’ 
College. It is from the latter part of his text that the preacher 
extracts most wisdom. ‘‘ Sent him to bless you!” This 
is the vital point, and Spurgeon fre could not have made 
more of it than does Spurgeon fi/s. ‘‘In turning every 
one of you from his iniquity!” Here again Spurgeon /i/s 
comes very nigh the convincingness of Spurgeon fére as 
we remember him. And at the end, being critical, you 
arrive at the conclusion that Spurgeon /i/s zs Spurgeon 
pere in all things, saving humour. To have to make that 
reservation hurts you. For all that, you are compelled to 
make it. Possibly the audience of Spurgeon ji/s is none 
the poorer. Yet the true appreciator of Spurgeon fcve 
remembers, and sighs. 

After the sermon a benediction, and you go home. 

For my own part, I supped on Sunday evening at a 
rather fashionable hotel. My host hails from America. 
He is wealthy, a cynic, and a sybarite. As we sipped our 
Louis Roederer I recounted my exploit of the evening. 
And he said: ‘‘ Ah—I was there myself this morning !” 
Such is the fame of the Spurgeons ! 


THE OPERA SEASON 


GENERAL regret will be experienced by opera-goers if ill-health 
prevent Madame Eames, as it is feared it may, from fulfilling her 
engagement at Covent Garden. The prospects of the season 
as a whole appear brilliant enough. Among the sopranos engaged, 
Frau Gulbranson, the famous Swedish artist of Bayreuth renown, 
will make a first appearance in this country; Frau Ternina, who 
won such admiration two years ago, is visiting us again; while 
Madame Melba will delight all subscribers once more in works of 
the French and Italian schools. The contraltos announced com- 
prise a new-comer of note in Miss Walker, of the Royal Opera, 
Vienna, while the names of Mesdames Homer, Marbourg, and 
Delmar will also be new to most. Madame Schumann-Heink, 
admirable artist, is coming once more. M. Jean de Reszke heads 
the list of tenors, of course. Others less familiar to London hearers, 
but well known abroad, will be Herr Krause, of the Royal Opera, 
Berlin ; Herr Slerzak, of Breslau ; and M. Imbart de la Tour, from 
the opera at Brussels. Baritones and basses will include Edouard 
de Reszke, Plancon, Van Rooy, Scotti, Journet, Muhlmann, 
Friedrichs, Gilibert, Klopfen, Blass, and Dufriche—a superlative 
list. The season will open on Monday, May 14—as, by the way, 
last year’s was brought to a close—with Melba in “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” In the way of new works, Puccini’s “La Tosca” and 
Massenet’s “ Cendrillon ” are among those talked of so far. 

A characteristic story of Brahms. Mr. Henschel tells it. 
Time—the Cologne Musical Festival of 1874. Place—a café after 
one of the concerts. Present—a number of the performers and 
participants, including half a dozen well-known composers— 
Brahms and Henschel among them. Says one of the former—a 
somewhat self-sufficient member of the tribe—pointing jocosely 
towards Henschel, “ Now just look at that lucky fellow! He can 
not only compose but sing and conduct as well, whereas we,” 
indicating Brahms and the rest with a sweep of the hand, “are 
able only to compose!” Whereon Brahms with imperturbabie 
countenance, “‘ And sometimes not even that!” 
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GOLF—A PROTEST 
“ Play up and play the game.”"—HENRY NEWBOLT 


I am dimly conscious that letters on golf, and I think on 
golfers too, have appeared recently in Zhe Outlook. To 
speak candidly, I skipped them ; but in the skipping pro- 
cess a vague impression has remained with me that some- 
one was angry. Was it a letter from an enthusiastic 
golfer (and that means much) sensitively indignant at a 
real or supposed slight to the due seriousness of the 
game? or was it a flippant attack on golf or golfers by a 
sportsman bred and brought up in the conventions of 
other great games? I do not remember. All good games 
are better worth playing than reading or writing about. 
I skipped because the discussion on golf has become 
stereotyped and stale, and also unprofitable for the several 
points of view laboured by the several types on O so many 
tees and greens. I hate such dogmas, loving games for 
their own sakes. The two arguments are surrounded by 
a mass of words, reminiscences, and copybook maxims. 
Stated shortly, they come to this (though individual views 
show gradations of prejudice) : (1) Golf is a great game— 
probably the greatest. No praise is too great for it. In 
tradition, in physical and moral effect, it is unsurpassed. 
(2) Golf is not a great game; golfers are not sportsmen 
in the best sense of the word; the game as a game does 
not inspire or bring out the best qualities expected from 
sport. 

Of course there is no absolute or direct answer to 
either of these views. To have known “ Freddy Tait” is 
to have known both the perfect golfer and the ideal 
sportsman, the finished model of modest and amiable 
knightliness. To have seen him or any of the great golfers 
play, is to have seen a game so fine in every quality 
associated with the highest meaning of the word “ sport,” 
that every word said by golf’s most enthusiastic champions 
appears understated, 

What then can be the offence? for to many of us 
there is much that is offensive to be seen daily on most 
golf links—more selfishness, more conceit, greater pre- 
tentiousness than can be met with in any other sport. 

The reason or explanation of this is not far to seek. I 
cannot say ‘‘ golf,” but the modern popularity and wide 
increase of golf, is abnormal. It has not been subject to 
the natural and vital laws of evolution. There has been 
nothing of that gradual development which is ever the 
essential strength of growth and fulfilment. All the 
traditions of the old-time game make for simplicity, 
greatness, and every virile quality. A ‘royal and 
antient”” game indeed ; ‘‘ royal” in its exclusiveness, “ an- 
tient ” because in itself it was too wholesome and strongly 
bred to die young. Then suddenly it was exploited—there 
is no other word (I write as an Englishman)—and 
‘* Suburbia” with Suburbia’s ethics plays it for its own. 
And that way lies madness. Craze takes the place of 
reality, ostentation ousts simplicity. Is it not obvious 
that it has escaped, as a game, the rovgh-and-tumble 
convention of the public school? The public schcol pro- 
vides, in cricket and football, the discipline which not only 
** places” the duffer, but demands the obligatory decencies 
of the successful. Schoolboys learn—or rather imbibe— 
that inner instinct of sport which is a bigger thing than 
even the great games they play. Unselfishness is its 
corner-stone. Golf bas been invaded ty a regiment of 
grown men who have missed this trainirg. There can 
be no flying of false colours at cricket cr fcotkall. The 

‘* fraud ” is expose¢—he misses catches, he shirks in the 
scrum, the “duck’s «gg” often’ Jaid cr the “pass” 
always missed are tco prcminent either for ¢xaltaticn or 
excuse, ard the levelling up or down of reputations goes 
on from the schools through the Universities to the clubs, 
and there remain the eternal facts of accomplishment, 
with the best feelings for the spirit of sport. 

But men—grown men—have greedily seized upon this 
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opportunity of posing as “sportsmen.” Masquerade 
begins. Men fixed in habit and temperament, men who 
have not passed through the school of give and take—they 
are too “ set” to alter their conditions or manners. If they 
are disagreeable, they are disagreeable at golf; if they are 
pretentious and conceited, they are too much accustomed 
to their own qualities to show any different behaviour as 
members of golf clubs. Should they be aggressive and 
determined to hold a leading place in life, they forge or 
force a similar position as golters. There has been no 
education, no discipline; and, worse than all, there is no 
‘finding out.” In the club house they are on an equality 
with the real golfers: their coats are as red—probably 
redder. Talk covers a multitude of ‘‘ foozles,” and the 
practical solitariness of performance prevents due exposure 
of their impotence. Talk will hide or obscure failure—the 
jargon of the game is so easily learned—so glibly spoken. 
Competitions, medals of gold and medals of silver detract 
and distract. The game’s the thing. 

Golf, to have survived the evils of the invasion seen 
round any golf links within twenty miles of London, to 
have remained, in spite of the offensiveness of so many of 
its exploiters, a cherished pastime for scores of the best 
type of manhood, must be great in itself—great enough, 
let us hope, to shake off the ‘‘charlatan” in sport who, 
calling himself a ‘‘ golfer,” falsely lays claim to enrolment 
in the great army of ‘‘ sportsmen.” ** SHort Putt.” 


THE ACADEMY AND OTHERS 


In my article of last week I endeavoured to stir up a whole 
some discontent with the present system of Royal Academy 
exhibitions, and at the same time to indicate that the 
responsibility for the present dismal state of things was 
by no means confined to Academicians. I have small 
sympathy with those outsiders who would refuse any 
reform that does not begin by restricting the privilege 
Academicians at present enjoy of having, if they choose, 
eight pictures in each exhibition. This desire to commence 
a reform anywhere but at home usually marks one who is 
himself an Academician at heart, simply envious of superior 
opportunities of wrongdoing, and it is insistence on this 
method of ‘frontal attack” that has ruined the chance 
of every effort at reform in the last twenty years. 

Let us leave the privileges of the Academicians appa- 
rently untouched and try a flank movement. There are 
two concessions to be demanded of the Royal Academy 
which constitute the key to the situation: the recuction 
to, say, two of the works allowed to be sent in by out- 
siders, and the institution of scme mark that the artist 
might place on his frame to exempt it from ‘‘skying,” a 
mark the hangers should be bound to respect. 

The former demand (I claim no originality as to either) 
was embodied a coupie of years ago in a petition to the 
Academy that was very largely signed. As a result, it 
was, I believe, positively granted at one meeting, only 
that the decision might be revoked at the next lest it 
should prove unpopular. ‘It would make the disparity 
of opportunity between Academicians and outsiders more 
noticeable.” It wou/d and without making it appreciably 
greater. We co not mind it becoming more noticeable. 
It would have another disastrous consequence. The plea 
of hurry would no longer suffice to justify bad hanging. 
The Academy would have to stand by its choice and bear 
comparisons. At the same time there can be no capable 
or self-respecting artist and no serious student who would 
not prefer to offer one work seriously painted for serious 
consideration rather than running up eight plausible eye- 
catchers that are hastily shuffled before a bewildered 
committee like cards before a player. Is it fair to the public 
that the interests of such should be ignored in favour of 
some wretched groundlings who would rather have eight 
chances in an ignoble lottery than stand on their merits? 

It cannot be too strongly urged that the petition should 
be sent in again, and sent in with an additional clause. 
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There is nothing more disgusting than the tiger-like habit 
of the Academy of killing more than it can possibly eat. 
If Academicians do not care to hang a picture decently, 
they might at least allow it to be hung elsewhere. By 
skying it they ensure that their decision shall never be 
effectively challenged, for there is no London Gallery of 
any imminence that will accept a picture once exhibited, 
however badly. This is not a very creditable way of 
playing the game, and the Academy could hardly, without 
placing itself in an odious light, refuse to grant such a 
concession as I have suggested, a concession that would 
put it into the power of every artist to choose rejection 
rather than ‘‘ skying.” 

There are two objections commonly urged against this 
plan. The first is that if such a course were open to artists 
they would all think themselves worthy of good places, 
and would all use it. The other objection, equally cha- 
racteristic, is that the device would be valueless, as no 
one would venture to use it for fear of rejection. These 
objections might almost be left to fight it out. It would 
be pleasant to believe the first, and to fancy there is xo 
one really in favour of the present overcrowded system, 
though why such a blessed revelation should be an objec- 
tion one fails to see. What is certain, is that painters 
would send who now do not care to send, that painters 
who now send coarse and obvious pictures would more 
and more try to send better and more refined work. 
Probably the Royal Academy exhibitions would not at first 
have as many good pictures as at present, but you would 
see the few there were, and such good pictures as proved 
beyond the Academy’s appreciation would turn up some- 
where else and be seen. There is plenty of room for all 
the good pictures of any importance, and the difference be- 
tween a good picture and most of the things that flourish in 
Burlington House is a difference so abysmal that even an 
Academician will see it if you give him time and frighten 
him by making him responsible for his decision. 

These two demands are such as the Academy can 
hardly refuse if they are vigorously petitioned for. Once 
granted, they enable the Academy to hang well the finest 
work of the outsiders—a thing impossible to the best- 
intentioned hanging committee as things are, for half the 
best work is not sent in, and there is no time to deal 
properly with what is sent in. 

Should the Academy take this opportunity, the difference 
of quality between the reformed outsider and the privileged 
incapable Academician would be so glaring as to right 
itself. Supposing, on the other hand, the best work was 
constantly and deliberately refused, it could be exhibited 
elsewhere, announced as rejected work, and the Academy’s 
position as an arbiter of taste definitely shattered. __E. 


THE NEW GALLERY 


Witn the instinct of good business men who have esta- 
blished a reputation for a certain ‘‘line” of goods, the 
directors of the New Gallery provide a couple of elaborate 
imitations of Sir Edward Burne-Jones to satisfy the taste 
they have formed during so many years. Similarly one 
feels that Mr. Fred Hall, who has here one of his detes- 
table travesties of the work of Mr. Edward Stott, is kept 
in reserve against the day when the latter artist definitely 
forsakes the New Gallery for the Royal Academy. For 
the fiat has gone forth, and Mr. Stott may expect at any 
time to be numbered in the assembly of the just. 

More than on anyone else the New Gallery directors 
may legitimately pride themselves on Mr. Edward Stott. 
They enabled him to exist during a period of magnificent 
obscurity ; his work was such as could not succeed at the 
Academy until individual Academicians had learnt to seek 
it out among the ruck of pictures sent in, and it was here 
that they learnt to know him. ‘‘The Widow’s Acre” is 
the best of his contributions, a beautiful, thoughtful com- 
Position, finer in colour than anything he had last year. 
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It is difficult, however, to avoid a certain uneasiness at a 
growing eccentricity of type that appears in the faces. It 
is visible in his picture in the Guildhall and much more so 
in his smaller picture here, ‘‘ The Little Apple-Gatherer,” a 
swollen monotony of form verging on the grotesque. 
Another artist whose self-repetition causes some disquietude 
is Mr. Moffat Lindner: his Dutch canals are becoming 
sadly mechanical. His place is for the nonce taken by 
Mr. Alfred Hartley, with a capital nightpiece illumined by 
Ursa Major. This is by far the best thing I have ever 
seen by Mr. Hartley, poetic and accomplished. By the 
side of it, an exhilarating flood of blonde light; ‘‘ Summer 
Gold,” by Leslie Thomson, shows Mr. Thomson in an 
exceptionally happy vein. One rarely meets two pictures 
side by side in a gallery that are better friends than these, 
and I advise any reader with money enough to buy both. 

Among the cream of the landscapes, and with apologies 
for not mentioning it before, I must place Mr. Watts’ 
delightful composition ‘‘ Loch Ness.” Mr. Watts’ two 
portraits have distinction, of course,—that of the lady 
a delicate colour scheme, is very hard on Mr. Brough’s 
portrait, close at hand; but this landscape is worthy of Mr. 
Watts in his prime, and that without seeming to derive in 
the least from any of his previous works. Of the other 
landscapes, Mr. Tomson repeats an old success in his ‘‘ In 
the Down Country,” but repeats it without a suspicion of 
failure. It is one of the successes of the exhibition. Mr. 
Aumonier has a small picture of admirable restraint, and 
that annoying painter, Mr. Mark Fisher, shows a gleaming 
sunny picture of boys bathing, terribly clumsy in compo- 
sition. Alongside this latter is a very exceptional Hemy, 
a picture of real subtilety, which one would gladly exchange 
for the exceptionally bad one in the Chantrey collection. 

The portraits are not brilliant compared with the land- 
scapes. Sargent’s ‘‘ lan Hamilton” has a natural unposed 
expression, but is not so tense in rendering as the full 
length last year; his little girl in red offers an example of 
perfect technical success with singular absence of charm. 
Sir George Reid has two excellent examples of his familiar 
style. They are full of worthy qualities and | dislike them 
extremely. Mr. Jacomb Hood’s portrait, ugly as it is 
from a decorative point of view, seems more the result of 
an artistic impulse, and, indeed, commands a good deal 
of respect. Mr. Shannon’s portrait of his wife, ungainly 
in pose and very heavy-handed in the treatment of the 
dress, is redeemed by the painting of the head. It isa 
very able piece of work, the best passage of modelling I 
have yet seen of Mr. Shannon’s. It is pleasant to recog- 
nise the artist breaking through the successful portrait- 
painter and doing some serious work. 

Of the figure pictures there is little calling for mention 
save as dreadful examples. Such are the terrible libels on 
Arcadia by Messrs. Collier Smithers and Hounsom 
Byles, the large ‘‘ Proposal” of the Hon. John Collier, and 
many more whose presence seems unjustifiable. Mr. 
Edgar Barclay’s picture of a child chasing a butterfly is a 
work of genuine artistic impulse. E. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


Punchestown 

IRELAND is the land of the delightful parson. Some days after 
our arrival at Ballykilvallem, where Carlton had taken the fishing, 
we received a delightful letter from the rector of the parish, stating 
that, as we were in such an out-of-the-way place, he would absolve 
us from coming to church if we would absolve him from coming 
to call on us, the distance being great and his horse being laid up. 
He added that, since we need not come to church, we might as 
well spend the Sabbath fishing as in any other way. The origin- 
ality of this unasked-for permission amused us, and we asked 
Patsy what manner of man this worthy cleric might be. Oh, 
Patsy is the factotum of this whole establishment. He cooks, 
drives, washes up, rows the boat, ties flies, fetches the post, 
I believe he makes the beds, and I am quite sure he poaches. 
He has red hair and only one eye. He does everything he should 
not do; but because he is amusing we all forgive Patsy. It is 
only when people bore us that we ever really get angry. Patsy 
knows the history of everybody in the county, and we knew we 
could depend on him for an accurate description of the parson and 
his failings, if he had any. 

But Parson Eagar, apparently, was a sportsman after his own 
heart. It appeared there had been considerable friction between 
his predecessor and the parish priest, and much anxiety was felt 
locally as to the spirit in which Father Cassidy and the new rector 
would meet. Their first rencontre occurred one day when they 
were both stalking a curlew on different sides of a ditch, each 
being invisible to the other. They fired simultaneously, and both, 
jumping up, claimed the bird as their own. Who got the best of 
the argument Patsy did not relate ; but it was the beginning of a 
long and firm friendship between the two sportsmen. 

I am endeavouring to teach Patsy to be loyal, and to show him 
the incalculable benefit which will accrue to Ireland from the 
Queen’s visit. “’Tis a great expinse onyway,” he replies, shaking 
his head dubiously, convinced all the time that the only result will 
be a further tax on his whiskey. 

We went to bed one night last week in a hurricane. Chill and 
icy blew the wind down the chimneys. We shivered and froze. 
Next morning we awoke, and, behold, it was summer! And such 
summer! Not the faintest breeze stirred the young green leaves 
on the trees, the sun blazed down in tropical fashion, not a ripple 
disturbed the placid river. And how we grumbled ! 

However, I did not set out to discuss the weather and its many 
eccentricities, but to tell you about Punchestown, which is at once 
the Ascot and the Goodwood of the Dublin season—the climax 
and the end. It is the prettiest race meeting imaginable. The 
course is famous all the world over and the sport well up to its 
reputation, which is saying a good deal. The crowd this year 
was, of course, larger than ever. As for costume, you see every- 
thing from a creation of Worth’s to an old plaid shawl. Everybody 
bets, even the Constabulary. If there is a cry of “ welsher,” some 
one remarks with a twinkle, “ Begorra, he must have come over 
with the Queen.” An Irishman takes bad luck with good as a 
matter of course, just as a shower or two in no way spoils a real 
fine day for him. The English approval of everything Hibernian 
just now seems to amuse the average Irishman immensely. Said one 
to me at luncheon : “Gerald Balfour says to the Queen, ‘ We have 
taken half the land from the landlord and given it to the tenant, 
and see the result, your enthusiastic reception. Now let us take the 
other half and you will be able to live here for the rest of your 
life’” Iam sure it was a profound remark, but I never did under- 
stand the Irish question, so I asked him to get me some more 
salmon mayonnaise, and I do hope none of the landlords will shoot 
poor Mr. Gerald Balfour. 

Lunch is always a great event at any race meeting. At 
Punchestown, that apex of Irish hospitality, it becomes a battle 
between the cordiality of one’s friends and the weakness of one’s 
own digestion. Carlton and I were bidden to the Viceregal party, 
where I took notes, mental, of course, and enjoyed myself vastly. 
The Duke of Connaught ought to have given another Judgment 
of Paris among all the pretty women in the enclosure. Being 
married he is, of course, absolved from any such invidious task, 
and I don’t suppose the boldest A.D.C. would dare to give the 
prize to any special beauty in this Irish bevy. For my part I 
admired them all. Lady Annesley, Lady Plunkett, Lady Rossmore, 
Lady Fingall, to name only a few of the married women, whilst 
what a bouquet of lovely humanity might be composed of such 
girlish beauties as Miss Leila Crichton, Lady Rachel Saunderson’s 
two girls, Lady Alix Beauclerck, Lady Helen Stewart. Any 
expert in feminine horticulture could gather half a dozen such 
lovely human bouquets and yet not absorb half the beauty which 
lights up the gay scene. 
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Not even the genial Irish seem able to draw the Duchess of 
Connaught out of her habitual shyness. I am always so sorry 
for her, for it must cause her even more misery than her imme. 
diate entourage, who always wear a pained and depressed expres. 
sion. The Duke, on the other hand, invariably enters into the 
spirit of everything, and at Punchestown was in the gayest of 
humours. Very businesslike was the racing of Lord Cadogan 
and the Duchess of Devonshire, two of the keenest votaries of 
the Turf I haveever met. Lord Chelsea’s bad luck was at least 
partially changed, but he is always more enthusiastic over baccarat 
and bridge than the Turf. 

I found Carlton taking lessons in speaking with a brogue from 
a pretty Irish girl, and he must have found her remarkably shrewd 
behind the accent she archly simulated, for her blarney extorted 
seventeen pairs of gloves—size five. I did think Carlton had been 
sufficiently educated not to be deceived by an Irish girl’s pretended 
ignorance about a horse. I believe they learn its points before 
they learn the alphabet. Those big dark eyes play sad havoc— 
especially combined with fives in gloves. 


KILL, KILL, KILL! 


ENGLAND, they tell us, is slowly becoming depleted of animals 
and birds that our forefathers were wont to consider common, 
The appearance in any favoured locality of a rare species of bird 
is at once the signal for a letter in an inconspicuous position in 
one or the other of the great dailies, which runs somewhat as 
follows: “A specimen of Blank was sighted in Blankshire by 
Blank, a well-known local sportsman. It was at once shot.” And 
so the dattue goes on. Where is the Cornish chough? Sacrificed 
to the insatiable gunner. Where is the hoopoe? Driven from 
the land by a blazing fusillade. Where is the raven? Confined 
to a few spots along the coast. The bustard? Extinct. The 
egret? Gone. And so on, and so on. 

And on the heels of all this comes another piece of news, 
heartrending to the bird-lover, which is this ; that in Essex boys 
have been observed—boys be it noted—wearing in their caps 
numerous heads and feathers of the golden-crested wren, keeping 
up well the tradition for being sportsmen, in the same way as 
their elders and betters have done, and still do every day of their 
lives. There is, I believe, an Act of Parliament in existence, the 
Wild Birds Protection Act, a dead letter in many counties, which 
is regulated solely by means of printed official documents pasted 
up on barns and outhouses. I have never been able to ascertain 
other means whereby the Act has—in certain counties—been en- 
forced. The trout, and salmon, and coarse-fish poachers have to 
run the gauntlet of conservancies, keepers, and fish associations. 
But what of the golden-crested wren, the goldfinch, and others? 
Men talk of “ sport.” The word is often used as a cloak to hide 
the shortcomings of ignorance. You have only to visit a game- 
keeper’s “ museum ” to realise that, whatever good the Game Laws 
of England have done for the preservation of the pheasant and the 
fox, the rarer birds and beasts of the British Isles have proportion- 
ately suffered. 

I remember last year making, in company with a gamekeeper, a 
visit to a clearing in the wood, where the rotting carcasses of these 
“enemies” to the Game Laws were hung up to view. This is the 
catalogue as far as I can remember it: six jays, three night-jars, 
two tawny owls, weasels, stoats, a hawfinch, a kestrel, two or three 
magpies, and others freshly slain, among which were the almost 
unrecognisable carcasses of crows, rooks, owls, and uther birds and 
beasts. 

The night-jar is entirely insectivorous, the cockchafer being 
particularly considered a delicacy. Owls are the greatest enemies 
to vermin in the bird world. The hawfinch owes persecution 
merely to a somewhat large beak ; while the jay, magpie, and 
kestrel do not do sufficient damage amongst the coverts to justify 
the wholesale slaughter that goes on in their ranks, 

We have successfully exterminated the polecat and the wild- 
cat in England. Only in the fastnesses of Scotland is either to 
be found, and there the discovery of one or the other is sufficient 
of an event to be notified in one or other of the dailies. 

To my own taste—and I have heard others make the same 
statement—a plover’s egg can in no way compare with an ordinary 
Cochin-China’s. Yet the plover is slaughtered in embryo in 
millions, though how many of the eggs that get on the London 
market are moorhens’ it would be difficult to determine. The 
plover is a beautiful and useful bird. Destroy him entirely, and 
watch the result on the crops. Neither does he pay toll in eggs 
alone. Like the disappearing quail, he graces many a dinner- 
table, though he is not so succulent as a gallinea or so nutritious 
as a fowl. 
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Another bird that has to suffer for its beauty and for its skill 
js the kingfisher. The kingfisher is becoming a rare bird. For 
the gratification of any bird-lovers the writer ventures to tell one 
case that he knows of where an effort is systematically and success- 
fully made to preserve at least one pair of these beautiful birds. 

A mill-stream in the Midlands affords a safe sanctuary for the 
kingfishers every year. The miller is as proud of the birds as he 
is of his mill. Each year they come back and build, if the term 
can be used for their untidy burrowing habitation, their nest in 
the bank of the stream. Each year they rear four or five children. 
This has gone on for a good many years now. And woe betide 
the luckless wight who thinks to violate the kingfishers’ sanctuary. 

Many a time, when I have been fishing by the side of the 
stream on a summers morning, I hive watched the old bird 
sedately sitting on a bough not ten yards from my own position, a 
motionless statue of green and gold shimmer. A flash! A 
faint stir in the dancing water! The kingfisher has exacted his 
toll. 

One morning I was rewarded by a sight of the whole family— 
father, mother, and four babies! I have a fellow-feeling for that 
wise old kingfisher, not in the matter of the four babies, but 
because we are both ardent fishermen. Yet he is a better angler 
than I am, though his “ bag” may not be quite as heavy as my own. 
And long may he continue to be so ! 

I have plenty of friends down by the side of that old mill- 
stream, waiting to welcome me when the summer days come, and 
when, rod in hand, I can steal down in the early morning to visit 
them, while all you weary Londoners are snoring in your beds, 
unless I wrong you, and you are all up ata quarter to five on a 
summer morning. There are the water-rats, and the kingfishers, 
the moorhens and the sedge-warblers, the willow-wrens, the 
thrushes and the blackbirds. Even the sparrows seem welcome 
there. And the booming old mill-wheel drones out its sleepy 
song, and the water races down between the green banks, and I 
light my pipe and rejoice—as yet in anticipation. LE BRETON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SHOULD THE ‘“ TAAL”? SURVIVE ? 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 
InN the midst of the many very important subjects claiming 
attention in connection with a sound settlement of South African 
affairs there is the question of language, which appears to many of 
us, who have lived here in quiet as well as unquiet times, as being 
a root of discord. 

It is with extreme difficulty that even a good linguist can 
convey, through a different medium of thought and expression, 
anything like the vital idea as first expressed upon a subject either 
abstruse or technical ; how, then, can we expect unlettered men, 
using for the most part a confused foreign dialect, to appreciate or 
in any clear sense apprehend the political, social, and literary ideas 
which make up the vital thought of our great Empire, and which 
tax the resources of our comprehensive language to express ? 

Yet the recent political and educational policy of this colony 
fosters the spirit of rejection in a large section of its people of 
our great and noble language, destined though it doubtless is to 
become /he language of civilisation, and, in opposition to it, 
bolsters up a conglomeration of common phrases and words from 
the unrefined dialects derived from two or three unimportant 
languages, the outcome being the /aa/, or “kitchen Dutch.” 

Probably England is not yet prepared to learn of the Boer in 
this very important matter, but facts are proverbially stubborn, 
and this fact is not easily disregarded—viz. that the suppression 
by the Dutch of Cape Good Hope of the French language of the 
Huguenots who settled here in 1688 to 1690 has resulted in such 
a fusion of the races that the Huguenot names are to-day found in 
the van of Dutch affairs, and the possessors of these names are 
Dutch of the Dutch. 

But if England will not suppress, at least might she not, in her 
dealings with the large tracts of country now owning her sway in 
South Africa, discourage this dialect? Why should it resound in 
Court, Assembly and throughout commerce? Why should it be 
pre-eminent in the Government schools? Why should our boys 
and girls waste their precious hours acquiring a dialect that has 
neither grace nor literature to recommend it? Its very articulation 
tends to make the voice harsh and grating, while it is a well-known 
fact that such Dutch boys and girls as learn to love literature 
must, to satisfy this laudable desire, seek in English what it is 
impossible to find in their own language. 

Surely in the interests of a speedy obliteration of the racial 
distrust it is desirable that one language be supreme, and it is 
impossible, and will increasingly prove so, for the “kitchen Dutch ” 
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to become that supreme medium of thought and speech. Why 
then aliow a mere sentiment about dual language to retard the 
natural progress of the superior over the inferior ? 

Cradock, South Africa: March 20. A. H. JAMES. 


[We shall return to this subject in a later issue—ED.] 


THE IRISH SOUTHERN LANDLORDS AND THE 
ROYAL VISIT 
Zo the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


The enclosed cutting from a local newspaper will afford you 
some proof of the injustice of your remarks concerning the land- 
lords of the South of Ireland. You have stated, presumably on 
the authority of “a correspondent especially well able to form an 
adequate opinion,” that “they and their families seem to have 
little personal affection for the Sovereign,” and that their “ attitude 
appears to be one of profound indifference to the Queen’s visit” ! 
It is really difficult to restrain one’s feelings under such ignoble 
taunts, and, bad as the Irish “ Nationalists” are, they never even 
questioned the loyalty of the Irish gentry to the Throne. 


; ONE OF THE SLANDERED. 
Co. Kerry: Primrose Day, 1900. 


[The cutting enclosed is from the Kerry Weekly Reporter, and 
records the resolution of the Grand Jury of Kerry assuring Her 
Majesty of “a most loyal, hearty, and enthusiastic welcome” in 
Ireland. ] 


To the Editor of THz OvuTLooKx 


Thank you for letting me read the Kerry letter. In reply I 
would say that I truthfully reported the real feeling prevalent 
among the Irish Southern landlords and their families. Loyalty to 
the Crown was not called in question. Their attitude is simply 
one of aloofness and apathy. What personal and intimate 
acquaintance with the majority of the great landlords in Kerry and 
Waterford Jed me to state, and leads me to repeat, is that at heart 
this sorely tried body are weary of the struggle, that they are tired 
of a Conservative Government which has fulfilled none of their 
expectations, that they feel they are of no consequence in the trend 
of Empire, that royalty gives them no thought, that even Lord 
Londonderry has sold his Irish property, that bad times are 
coming for them apart from the periodical revaluation of the land, 
and that a feeling of hopeless apathy and bitterness best repre- 
sents their true attitude. This is the real emotion, not the glamour 
of publicity or of outward loyalty, but what the landlords say and 
what they tell their children. YOUR CORRESPONDENT. 

Co. Waterford. 


MR. HAWEIS AND SPIRITUALISM 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Was not Mr. Haweis, in his eloquent address at St. James’s 
Hall, rather confusing Spiritualism with Spirituality? I cannot 
but think that the founder of Christianity had far too much common 
sense to support Spiritualism, nor do I think that it has or will 
reveal anything to us worth knowing. Surely there was a philo- 
sophic basis for the immortality of the soul long before Spiritualism 
was thought of? D. Z. BEAUMONT. 

26 Waldegrave Road, Upper Norwood. 


[Mr. Haweis tells us that his speech is published at length in 
the Light newspaper.—ED. ] 


THE HARD CASE OF THE ASSISTANT-MASTER: 
A CRY FROM BUENOS AYRES 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I am much interested in your Assistant- Master correspondence, 
which is only too pitifully true. I wonder the question has not 
been threshed out before. May I suggest the publication of the 
letters with an introduction in pamphlet form? I think it would 
open people’s eyes a bit. Zhe Outlook is a great boon to me out 
here. MASTER. 

—— College, Buenos Ayres, March 29. 





SCOTT ADIE, 


THE ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 
115-115A REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


TRAVELLING COATS. CYCLING GOWNS. 
NORFOLK SUITS. CAWDOR CAPES. 

STALKING CAPES. WATERPROOF CLOAKS. 

| HAND-KNIT STOCKINGS. RUGS, MAUDS, and SHAWLS. 

| Telegrams :—“ Scott Adie, London.” 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


‘““CYRANO” IN ENGLISH 


Mr. CHARLES WyYNDHAM has turned and rended those of 
his admirers who were inclined to hint that he continued 
too long in one stay. He has given us that production of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” in English form which some 
people would have persuaded him, and whether or no we 
decide on imploring cur Mr. Wyndham to remain in the 
modern, everyday parts of which he has the secret, none 
may henceforth hesitate a doubt of his fitness to delight 
is equally in the frankest broadways of romance. If he 
choose, it is plain he may turn Shakespearian and break a 
lance with Sir Henry, or Mr. Benson, or the late Mr. Daly’s 
“careful company of comedians.” We hope he will not. 
Mr. Wyndham’s mission is to give significance and 
charm and an exceeding naturalness to the common men 
of the world who figure in our blessed modern English 
comedy. If he desert the popular manufacturers of this 
kind, no doubt their work will still be popular ; but a few 
just men among us will be tempted to jump over the 
Waterloo Bridge. Yet his Cyrano, though not of the 
centre of his work, is a brilliant experiment. Those 
who saw M. Coquelin at Porte St.-Martin and in 
London may have been puzzled to know what would 
happen when Mr. Wyndham challenged comparison 
with the original ‘‘exponent” of M. Rostand’s hero. 
They will be relieved to hear that Mr. Wyndham has been 
challenging nobody. His nose is—very naturally—the 
central feature of this Cyrano. We all remember M. 
Coquelin’s nose, which was unlike any other in human 
history, but somehow expressed brag and dash and 
insolence—a sort of trumpet made in Gascony. Mr. 
Wyndham’s, though abnormal and lacking precedent, is 
of another pattern; the aquiline nose, broad and strong 
and piercing, which one associates with men of action. 
Mr. Wyndham’s acting follows his choice from the 
property-room. His nose is diagnostic of his Cyrano. 
M. Coquelin and the Cyrano of M. Rostand were identical ; 
the Gascon braggadocio, the Gascon air and spirit, the 
Gascon vehemence, the panache were all perfect at the 
Porte St.-Martin, and the Cyrano of the stage is the only 
Cyrano for the ringing lines of M. Rostand. Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s nose is the mark of a very different figure who 
speaks a very different language. English prose, English 
slowness, and the English temperament have been sub- 
stituted for the ring and speed of M. Rostand’s verse, 
and with these such a Cyrano as M. Coquelin’s had been 
oddly out of keeping. Mr. Wyndham gives us a Cyrano 
staider, less alert, and less dare-devil; but, on the other 
hand, a figure ardent and distinguished, in spite of his 
deformity. There are languid moments in the English 
version, and the new Cyrano’s humour does not tickle us 
like his forerunner’s. That is inevitable in the new 
medium, and is, if one may say so, a necessary defect of 
the new nose its quality. But that quality is excellent. 
In the hushed moments at the end of the day’s work, when 
Cyrano comes in the sunset, mortally stricken, to be re- 
vealed to his lady after all these years, and, dying on his 
feet, as a soldier should, with his sword drawn, to fall 
into her arms, and so pass in that anchorage, you cease 
to regret the verse of M. Rostand ; you do not think of a 
De Bergerac beyond Mr. Wyndham’s. There is another 
such fine and moving passage in the Balcony scene 
where Cyrano makes love for Christian, and in the camp 
at Arras where he rallies the cadets to meet the foe on 
empty stomachs with tunes of their countryside; this 
Cyrano is a leader with whom (as with Balbus in the 
Latin grammar) you feel that you would be safe. Briefly, 
there is no comparison between the Cyrano de Bergerac of 
M. Coquelin and Mr. Wyndham’s. Each is distinct. 
M. Coquelin’s we know and cannot praise too much. It 
is encugh that Mr. Wyndham’s is admirable work. 

In tackling the verse of M. Rostand with its lilt and 
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swing Messrs. Parker and Ogilvie were in something very 
like a forlorn hope, which they have converted into some- 
thing indistinguishable from victory. So Colonel Baden. 
Powell, much besieged in Mafeking, sallies forth from 
that citadel and the besiegers on a sudden with bloody 
coxcombs marvel to find themselves the smitten. No 
one could do M. Rostand into English prose for a 
London theatre, yet Messrs. Parker and Ogilvie have 
made a workmanlike affair of it. There are some 
stupid, because merely careless, modernities of speech— 
‘*9.30 A.M.” was one, and others worse. It was a defect 
the more that the action dragged, but you must 
allow for the change from galloping verse to walking 
prose—you must allow for all the differences. It 
was a valorous business all round, and some may wish 
with Dr. Johnson that it was not difficult only but im- 
possible of completion. The mounting of a drama for 
which Olympia were not too broad is a miracle of tacr- 
ful management on Mr. Wyndham’s modest stage. For 
the acting at large, where all was so adequate, Mr. Robert- 
shaw’s Comte de Guiche was admirably effective, but we 
shouted for Mr. Robertshaw when we saw him with Mr. 
Ben Greet. As for Miss Mary Moore’s Roxana that, too, 
like Mr. Wyndham’s Cyrano, has been delicately modified 
to suit the actress’s peculiar gift of personality. Her 
Roxana was merely charming, but we grow tired of 
praising Miss Moore. The stage grows grey when she is 
off it. Y. B. 


NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday. 


THERE is only one way of writing a “ Life” ideally—the way of the 
roman a clef, the way that Mr. Meredith attempted unsuccessfully 
in “The Tragic Comedians.” For those who write the lives of 
contemporaries will, for more reasons than one, refrain from 
touching the quick ; for “life” they will read “ career,” and give 
us a précis of the business of a man in lieu of a human document. 
In the case of a man like John Ruskin the business is of such 
importance and proceeds so directly from the man’s centre, that to 
many Mr. W. G. Collingwood’s Zife (1) will seem entirely ade- 
quate. It lies before me now in one neat volume, rewritten, 
purged of expository matter, and enriched by much apposite 
material. It is a work of knowledge—a worthy tribute of affection ; 
but it leaves the heart of Ruskin still sealed. Only the delicate 
brain of the novelist, elucidating by inspired fictions the darkness 
exhaled by fact could justify more than a cursory statement of 
the disappointments which Ruskin suffered as a lover and a 
husband. To minimise them would be absurd, for we know that 
he was made seriously ill upon the occasions when he lost the 
hand of Adéle Domecq and that of Miss Lockhart. “ People, be 
dood,” preached Ruskin at three; at seven he was concluding 
Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Harry and Lucy”; before he was twenty he 
counted the works of Saussure and Huinboldt as “light books.” 
It is therefore tolerably clear that the dainty nothings of Cupid’s 
vocabulary would not flow from him easily. Yet he had plenty of 
humour : sic /ranseunt bore-ia mundi is his comment on the con- 
clusion of an examination in English literature. Had he beena 
prig he could not have been Rossetti’s friend for ten years ; he 
could not have been Carlyle’s. What splendid mouthfuls of elo- 
quence that sage spluttered at him, by the way! “Well done, 
well done!” he writes of “ The Queen of the Air,” “ and pluck up 
a heart and continue again and again. ... Many, many are the 
Phoebus Apollo celestial arrows you still have to shoot into the foul 
Pythons, and poisonous abominable Megatheriums and Plesio- 
saurians that go staggering about, large as cathedrals in our sunk 
Epoch again.” There was, as Mr. Spielmann has shown, a sign that 
Ruskin had towards the last an uncomfortable feeling that pointed 
to a modified acceptance on his part of the art called Impressionism. 
But, indeed, the wonderfully acute letter he received from Robert 
Browning, in 1855, in answer to his rigid views with regard to 
poetry might have converted a dogged Lockeian to a staccato 
style and a photographer to the principle of painting by splashes. 
“You ought, I think,” writes the poet, “to keep pace with the 
thought tripping from ledge to ledge of my ‘glaciers,’ as you call 
them; not stand poking your alpenstock into the holes, and 
demonstrating that no foot could have stood there. Suppose it 
sprang over there?” All that Ruskin did for Turner’s fame in 
sheer hard hack-work is, perhaps, a greater testimony to his 
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enthusiasm than the splendid tribute in “ Modern Painters.” 
Turner left between 15,000 and 19,000 sketches behind him, and 
Ruskin devoted himself to the task of directing the cleaning, 
mounting, and cataloguing of four hundred of these. Beside the 
immensity of Ruskin’s literary work, his repudiation of blotting- 
paper sounds incredible; yet Mr. Collingwood offers us an 
authentic vision of “a long row of letters and envelopes” set out 
to dry! Almost the last work in his hands was “A Fleet in 
Being” ; he read and re-read it for the sake of his dear friend 
Burne-Jones, the kinsman of the author. And so I take leave 
of a gracious volume, the last chapter of which has a simple 
pathos, 

To pass from the story of Ruskin to Zhe Story of Moscow (2) 
is, indeed, an abrupt change, for it hurries us through the un- 
speakable reign of Ivan the Loathsome. His ferocities let Clio 
forget, if she would not be the most haggard of the Muses. His 
drolleries may be illustrated by the following anecdote: “ He 
once sent to Vologda for a pot of fleas, and because the town 
could not send the measure full, he fined the inhabitants 7,000 
oubles.” Wirt Gerrare—who, I understand, is a novelist of no 
mean skill—proves his capacity for story-telling in this absorbing 
little book. Fora coup a’ail of Moscow—the Moscow that has 
survived the matricidal torches of its own citizens—turn from these 
pages to the beautiful description by Mr. Arthur Symons. 

There are those to whom the sacred name of Art is as a red 
rag to a bull, and they put superfluous and insulting r’s into the 
word when they pronounce it. Each man to his taste; they will 
not find much art in Becky (3); it is, indeed, a novel weirdly illus- 
trative of such life as is evolved out of “the inner consciousness.” 
A stolen fetish in the shape of a baked head, reduced by an Indian 
process to an eighth of the original size, causes David Moray's 
breast pocket to bulge unbecomingly and leads to two tragedies in 
a fashionable house in London. An inconvenient wife dies in 
childbirth and one is sorry, for she is a pretty and trustful 
creature. Indeed, Miss Mathers draws women of undeniable 
vitality. Becky, with her enthusiasm for pioneering, her disdain 
for conventional existence, is often a brilliant talker. It is she who of 
the missing arms of the Venus of Milo says, “If we only knew it, 
probably it was a man who cut them off, that she might never do 
any of those unfeminine things his soul hated, that she might always 
be helpless, adored, protected, as we women nowadays are not.” 
Moray is a sad failure in spite of his beautiful hair and the concern 
for his welfare with which his ownership of “the Thing” should 
inspire us. We can scarcely forbear a snigger when we read that, 
in the presence of his fiancée and an eyeglassed attaché, he re- 
marked, “I would like to beat you, Becky,” “and, reaching the 
door, shook it in his hand as if it were a reed,’ and smote on it 
“a blow that had the strength of ten men in it and which sounded 
like the crack of doom.” The portrait of the Pioneer, Walter 
Bethune, suggested we may infer by the authors brother, is 
vigorous and sympathetic. In fine, the novel is a singular mixture 
of instruction, impertinence, bizarrerie, cleverness, artificiality, 
absurdity, and womanly nature. 

In Zhe Tiger's Claw Mr. Burgin presents us with another 
curious “blend.” Dickensianism has, in these latter days, watered 
down to Le Galliennism and Jeromism, and Mr. Burgin is a side- 
product. It is fair to say that his humour has a genuine ring. 
Anyone who has dined at the Trocadéro will appreciate the dis- 
tress of “one old gentleman, whose musical ear compelled him to 
eat in waltz time, even at the risk of scalding his throat with some 
very hot soup.” There’s drollery also in saying “ Tar’s an awf’lee 
healthy tonic. . . . With feathers, too, it makes a splendid im- 
promptu dress.” In the matter of characterisation it would seem 
that Mr. Burgin is competent to touch lightly and sympathetically 
types of clerkdom and the “A. B.C.” But, alas! he degenerates 
into foolishness. His plot is wild enough for burlesque. Worse 
still, his boys apologise for not having moustaches, and his waggish 
eye alights for all too long a time on the prosy subject of trousers, 
Hence when “something glittered in the moonlight—something 
sharp and thin and pointed, with a watery blue gleam in it,” and 
“a crouching, cat-like figure crept out from beneath the arch,” we 
are not disposed to take Mr. Burgin seriously. Moreover, a con- 
Scientious writer should not be guilty of calling his book, merely 
for the sake of sensation, after a trinket which, artistically speaking, 
has no more business in the story than King Charles’s head. The 
pathos of Mr. Burgin’s root idea—the almost idolatrous affection 
of one friend for another—stands out, however, from its integu- 


ments of fantasy and farce. W. 
(1) “ The Life of John Ruskin.” By W. G. Collingwood. London: Methuen. 6s. 
(2) “The Story of Moscow.” By Wirt Gerrare. Illustrated by Helen M. James. 


London: Dent. 3s. 6d. 
(3) “ Becky.” By Helen Mathers, London: Pearson. 6s. 
(4) “The Tiger's Claw.” By G. B. Burgin. London: Pearson. 6s. 
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REVIEWS 


‘*THE BEAUFORT BOW” 


“The Life and Times of Sir John Charles Molteno, K.C.M.G.” 
By P. A. Molteno, M.A., LL.M. London: Smith, Elder. 


28s. 


Mr. PERCY MOLTENO has devoted two portly volumes or, say, 
nearly a thousand pages of print, to the life of his father, the first 
Premier of Cape Colony, while a sub-title seems designed to 
justify his minute discussion of the history of Representative 
Government at the Cape, of Lord Carnarvon’s Confederation 
Policy, and of Sir Bartle Frere’s High Commissionership. It 
would be easy to indulge a gentle derision at the seriousness with 
which the writer seems to take his own responsibility. But there 
is a certain biographer’s license to pose his subject as the big 
bassoon in the orchestra of fate, which in a son is positively pretty 
and deserving of respect. Sir John Molteno was a capable and 
worthy man. If he has received at filial hands a reverence and 
deference which South African readers will consider dispropor- 
tionate to the facts, our sole objection is that his biographer 
should have administered his eulogy along with so general and 
extreme a denunciation of others, and that the Cape’s first Premier 
should be recalled from the Elysian Fields to tread among cinders. 
There is much—we fear we must say—intemperate writing in this 
book, much painful and superfluous controversy. Such reviewers 
as have “patience and local knowledge” necessary to read Mr. 
Percy Molteno’s polemics with serious attention are likely enough 
to have something to say upon the value of his account of his 
father’s dealings with Sir Bartle Frere, Lord Carnarvon, Mr. 
Froude, and others, and to resent the bitter—and curiously pro- 
vincial—note of the biographer’s assault upon the first of these 
great names. A wiser filial piety would have been more wary. 
Sir Bartle Frere is now seen by his countrymen in South Africa 
and England as a wise, noble figure, rendered tragical by the mis- 
handling of others. The Cape Colonial tradition of his relation 
with Mr. Molteno and Mr. Froude’s account of his own treatment 
at Sir J. Molteno’s hands are not of a kind to justify Mr. P. A. 
Molteno’s assumptions. It is precisely on Sir J. Molteno’s 
account that we could wish the biography, if done at all, had been 
done by some one else than the gentleman who communicated 
his brother’s hasty, and, as was presently demonstrated, quite 
misleading notes of a private conversation with Sir Alfred Milner 
to an English newspaper. It is precisely on Sir J. Molteno’s 
account that we refrain, ourselves, from raising the dust on these 
ancient controversies and direct our readers’ attention to the useful 
side of this biography. 

Such a side is to be found, firstly, in the pictures of Sir John 
Molteno’s early struggles at the Cape, of the Karoo in which he 
made his home, and of the Kaffir wars in which he took a plucky 
hand. John Molteno was born in London three months before 
the final cession of the Cape to England. The family, we had 
vaguely understood, were of an Italian Jewish descent, but Mr. 
P. A. Molteno assumes, no doubt correctly, a noble Italian 
pedigree. There was at least a noble Italian family of the same 
name. Molteno came to the Cape at seventeen, and was at first 
in the Capetown Library, then “in wine” ; in 1843 he made a manly 
exodus into the Karoo, which his son here gracefully and 
accurately describes. The letters which he wrote to his mother in 
England reflect a serious, devout nature which was acquainted 
with sorrow, for his first wife and child died in the Karoo. In the 
Kaffir war of 1846 he was engaged under Sir Andries Stockenstrom 
and did creditably. As the 91st Highlanders is the South African 
regiment far excellence—they have lost heavily under Lord 
Methuen in the present campaign—it is pleasant to find Mr. 
Molteno speaking well of Colonel Campbell and _ his officers. 
But the cocksureness and incapacity of the ordinary Imperial 
officer was then as now a complication in South African fighting. 
Men of a certain type rode heavily over Colonial feeling, and the 
Colonials did the work. 

Mr. Molteno makes the pertinent observation that his father’s 
later views may have been determined by the intolerance he then 
witnessed in the attitude of these Imperial servants. As to that 
attitude (since we are to avoid the discussion of what is painful in 
later controversies) the reader will best form his own judgment 
from the letters addressed to the biographer by Sir Henry Barkly 
and Lord Wolseley when asked to record their several impres- 
sions of the first Cape Premier. It is a case for reading between 
the lines. Sir Henry Barkly was a very able but pacific Cape 
Governor, and loved a peaceful life, and was glad to flow with the 
stream ; yet even Sir Henry remarks that Sir J. Molteno was not 
disposed by any means to underestimate his constitutional rights 
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as Prime Minister, or acquiesce in Imperial interference in the 
affairs of Cape Colony! The mark of exclamation is Sir H. 
Barkly’s. 

Lord Wolseley, with equal tact, observes that Sir John Molteno 
“took a somewhat too exclusively local view of the big matters he 
was called upon to deal with.” Do not let us be misunderstood. 
Sir J. Molteno was not “disloyal.” But a conscientious, narrow 
man of no very wide education or experience, and greatly sensible 
of the importance of a representative Government of which he was 
the first chief, he was naturally alive to the paramount importance 
of his own Colony, and greatly jealous of any interference with her 
—and his own—prerogative. Like most of his contemporaries, he 
had not grasped the significance of the true Imperialism, and 
probably saw in it only a sort of baneful “ Czesarism.” A cut-and- 
dried system of Confederation sent out from Downing Street all 
ready for application was not a practicable measure. The Con- 
federation of South Africa, when it comes—as now it comes quickly 
—will proceed from the common desire of all South Africans 
moving from within, It is a pity that the head of the first 
representative Government of South Africa should not have 
shared Sir George Grey’s ideals, and co-operated with him and 
against the fatal policy of disruption which was for so long the 
bane of South Africa. But if great ideas are rare, a readiness to 
assimilate great ideas is not common. The record of Sir John 
Molteno’s career, beyond emphasising the useful lesson that 
Downing Street and the Imperial officers must needs contend 
with a strong natural capacity for doing the wrong thing, gives no 
great help to the modern student of South African problems. A 
perpetual Molteno policy would have left Cape Colony to the 
sweet will of a Dutch majority, to a retrograde class policy in the 
meantime, and a vast Dutch Republic in the future. Still, Sir 
John Molteno, by the very defects of his qualities, was eminently 
fitted to be the first of Cape Colonial Premiers; and, if his 
biographer has not stirred up the dust of the controversies wherein 
Sir John Molteno’s part is, to say the least, open to criticism, he 
will be honourably and sweetly remembered in South Africa to the 
end of time. “Beaufort Lion” Mr. Percy Molteno calls his 
father ; “ Beaufort Bow” was Mr. Merriman’s title for him. 
Under either name he has a place among eminent Cape Colonials. 


ETHICS versus RELIGION 


“Ethics and Religion: a Collection of Essays.” By Sir John 
Seeley, Dr. Felix Adler, Mr. W. M. Salter, Professor Henry 
Sidgwick, Professor G. von Gizycki, Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, Dr. Stanton Coit, and Professor J. H. 
Muirhead. Edited by the Society of Ethical Propagandists 
London : Sonnenschein. 5s. 


THE nine essays contained in this volume have a double 
purpose. They are intended to define the scope and aims of 
Ethical Societies, and to fix the relation of Ethical teaching to 
religion. They insist, with some reiteration, that the aim of every 
Ethical Society, put shortly, is to raise the standard of morality 
and conduct—an ambition laudable in itself, though the means by 
which it is to be realised are scarcely evident. An occasional 
social meeting, at which an address is delivered on the beauty of 
high ideals, seems a means rather insufficient to bring about the 
reform of mankind. But it is in its relation to religion that the 
Ethical movement most clearly breaks down. In the first essay, 
by the late Sir John Seeley—to our thinking decidedly the best 
in the volume—the Cambridge Ethical Society is advised to 
“enter once for all into the most unreserved alliance with 
Christianity.” Most of the other writers take, by implication at 
least, a precisely opposite view. No doubt they insist that 
Christians will be welcomed in their ranks—on the pleas- 
ing condition, to quote Mr. Salter’s paper, that they “give 
up Christianity as the basis of religious fellowship.” But, 
this concession made, they proceed, directly or indirectly, 
to attack the Christian creed. Professor von Gizycki argues 
at length against the doctrine of immortality. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
heaps ridicule upon the people “who can argue gravely about 
baptismal regeneration.” The creeds of the Church are “as 
meaningless as magical formule.” ‘We hold in common that 
the cld dogmas are no longer tenable.” Do we? And in that 
case, what of the Christians who are invited to become members 
of Ethical Societies ? 

No; despite these interesting essays, despite the efforts of 
“The Society of Ethical Propagandists,” the Christian and the 
agnostic reformer must continue to work apart. To the Christian, 
religion is the fundamental basis of morality. To ask him to 
forego or forget his faith in order to raise mankind, is to ask him 
to cast away the only means by which he can hope for success in 
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this work. Dr. Stanton Coit puts the matter in a nutshell when 
he writes : “ We (z.e. the Ethical Societies) set righteousness up 
as an object to worship . . . in our fellowship it takes the place 
which God or Christ holds in the prevalent view.” Exactly, In 
other words, he and his friends find a religion in their Ethical 
code. The Christian prefers, and will prefer to the end of time, 
to find an ethical code in his religion. 


THE NEW PACIFIC. 


“The New Pacific.” By Hubert Howe Bancroft. London; 
Kegan Paul. 14s. 


THIS book is a characteristic product of American journalism ; 
the spirit of national elation over the successes of the Spanish war, 
of exuberant delight in the unparalleled grandeur of the United 
States, expresses itself in dithyrambic strains. We in England 
have our newspaper writers who rarely let a day pass without 
penning a period on the sublimity of the British Empire. The 
theme is a good one, the habit innocent enough; but Mr. 
Bancroft’s book, if it does nothing else, at least explains how this 
fervid Anglo-Saxon grandiloquence may exasperate those un- 
happy mortals who are not Anglo-Saxons. To read, for example, 
the chapter on the year 1898 is a serious discipline for anyone not 
a countryman of Mr. Bancroft’s. It was a wonderful year ; it 
“ made manifest the destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race to rise pre- 
eminent among peoples, while the Latin race declines, as 7¢ has 
ever declined since the days of republican Rome” ; mankind were 
taught the sublimity of war by the United States ; for the first 
time the “truly altruistic spirit was applied to international 
affairs.” Two pages later we read that the cost of the war was 
small, “and the returns, moral and physical, large, with great in- 
dustrial possibilities.” How pleasant it is to find altruism 
occasionally rewarded! But, after all, Mr. Bancroft’s elation is 
natural enough, and much to be preferred to an undue pessimism 
and to the carping spirit of the cosmopolite. 

The book contains a clear and lively account of the Spanish 
war, and the chapters arguing the policy of expansion will give 
English readers an insight into the mind of Americans on a 
question which is always of paramount importance to ourselves. 
The most valuable matter is the vast store of information on the 
trade and markets of the Far East, of the Pacific Islands, and of 
South America. His thesis is that the recent war has opened up 
the Pacific, and that the States of the Pacific seaboard of North 
America hold the key to the vast commerce that will follow the 
“development” of China. In the information Mr. Bancroft lays 
before his own countrymen, English merchants and manufacturers 
will find much that is of value to themselves. ‘The book, it must 
be confessed, is something of a jumble; the writer has not 
troubled to sift his matter or to exclude many vain repetitions of 
journalistic commonplace ; but he shows considerable astuteness 
and liveliness. He is what our fathers called an “agreeable 
rattle.” Among his happiest quotations is the following, taken 
from the “ Confucianist Scholar’s Handbook of the Latitudes and 
Longitudes,” published in 1896 by the learned Sin Ki Sun, a 
minister of education evidently resembling in some ways our own 
Sir John Gorst :—“ According to the views of recent generations, 
what Westerners call the Christian religion is vulgar, shallow, and 
erroneous, and is an instance of barbarian customs which are not 
worthy of serious discussion. They worship the heavenly spirits 
but do not sacrifice to parents ; they insult heaven in every way, 
and overturn the social relations. This is truly a type of barbarian 
vileness, and is not worthy of treatment in our view of foreign 
customs, especially as at this time the religion is somewhat on the 
wane.” 


THE POOR MAN’S BADMINTON 


“ Riding, Driving, and Kindred Sports.” By T. F. Dale, M.A. 
(The, Sports Library.) London: Unwin. 


Mr. FISHER UNwIn’s Sports Library is comforting to the poor 
man. Not only does it offer him some sort of solace for the 
absence of the Badminton from his shelves, but it purposes to 
show that many sports “which are considered beyond the means 
of the ordinary man are quite within the reach of all who are 
really interested.” Thus Mr. Dale’s “ Riding, Driving, and Kindred 
Sports,” which is the first of a series of small volumes intended to 
embrace every kind of sport, shows that hunting and polo are by 
no means closed to the man of moderate means. Mr. Dale gives 
his own experiences of a hunting season, in which he kept a stud 
of five, and spent only £350, including the cost of the horses, 
which he sold at the end of the season. That such economy was 
possible was of course mainly owing to good judgment, careful 
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handling and training, and it is not to be expected that a sports- 
man without Mr. Dale’s skill and experience would come out 
equally well. The moral is, as Mr. Dale points out, that if you 
cannot give money you must give time, attention, and pains 
in its place. There are many keen sportsmen who only 
keep one horse, and yet manage to get plenty of enjoy- 
ment out of a season’s hunting. Much may be effected by “the 
eye of the master,” who, if it is the only condition on which he can 
hunt, must be his own stud groom. To poor men who hesitate to 
play polo Mr. Dale is equally encouraging. “If you can afford 
to keep two ponies,” he says, “ you can afford to play polo.” 

Mr. Dale’s volume is as much a“ multum in parvo” as Mr. 
Sponge’s famous hunter. In two hundred short pages he has dis- 
cussed horsemanship, hunting, polo, driving (tandem and four-in- 
hand), pig-sticking, jackal hunting, racing, and many other things. 
All of which, if it is not comprehensive, has at least the merit of 
conciseness, and is brimful of suggestion. It is only proper that 
a due proportion of the economical Badminton should be devoted 
to India, the poor sportsman’s paradise. Mr. Dale’s hints on 
kennel management and the hunting of the jackal are most 
valuable, and will be read and approved at many an officers’ mess 
over-seas. We gather that Mr. Dale has been master of a pack of 
hounds himself somewhere east of Suez. But may we suggest that 
if £250 is really necessary for a season’s pig-sticking outfit in 
India, the impecunious sportsman should “go the whole hog” 
while he is about it—not to mix the metaphor—and have the 
Badminton volume thrown in? 


FAIR WOMEN AND BRAVE MEN 


“Joan of the Sword Hand.” By S. R. Crockett. London : Ward, 
Lock. 6s. 


Avout Mr. Crockett there is a certain light-heartedness which 
in these days of self-conscious art is extremely refreshing. We 
have just laid aside his latest story, and with it we must admit 
certain sections of our intelligence. Romance this is and not 
realism. Now in romance, time, place and season are matters of 
small moment ; probability, the ordinary conduct of ordinary men 
and women, are not in the scheme ; nor is an essential rightness of 
epithet and expression of vast import so long as the illusion is 
achieved, so long as the romanticist carry you along in the wake 
of his heroine, his hero and their attendant train of villains, 
swordsmen, faithful henchmen, and other properties of the 
fictionist. What matters it if in reading “Joan of the Sword 
Hand” we doubt alike the author’s history and his geography, we 
smile over the levity that makes the discovery of printing and the 
uses of the tobacco-plant synchronous, or the faulty German that 
makes his Junkers say Varrenpossen, instead of Narrenspossen, 
or the princess who masquerades as secretary aver that she must 
not comport herself like “a puking fool,” or the occasional lapse 
into such pleasant hybrid as “He grows dotty with anxiety”? 
After all, these trifles are for the philologist and the precisian. 
“The play’s the thing,” and Mr. Crockett gives us a good play and 
aright merry one. The action is unflagging, the dialogue is of 
the liveliest, and here and there are sayings which combine true 
wisdom with a happy gift of expression. 

The story is of an adventurous princess whose domains adjoin 
a neighbouring principality, and it is the dying wish of the prin- 
cess’s father that she should marry the neighbouring prince, thereby 
uniting their two heritages and crowns. Attired as the afore- 
mentioned secretary, she secretly visits the land and castle of her 
prospective husband, thereby laying the foundation of as pretty a 
comedy of errors as we have lately lit upon. For inasmuch as our 
Princess Joan mistakes her prince’s brother for the prince and is 
herself mistaken for a man by another lady who will not be 
denied, we have something in this of the spirit of “ Joseph 
Andrews.” But Mr. Crockett makes a more respectable use of his 
opportunity ; providing Princess Joan with a double in the shape 
of a long lost brother who promptly receives the affections aroused 
by the charm of his sprightly sister. To outline the complex and 
engrossing plot of this piece of invention is hardly our purpose. 
We can but say that it does credit to Mr. Crockett’s fertility, 
dexterity, and resource ; that so sustained and well-planned a maze 
as the one we thread in company with Joan of the Sword Hand 
and her following betrays the hand of the master-architect in all 
its windings, and suggests a gift for exciting narrative as in- 
exhaustible as it is ready. 

Of the characters we meet in these pages they are all enter- 
taining, and whether we dwell on the sharp tongue and wily 
Statesmanship of Prince Wasp the Muscovite or the more charm- 
ing attributes of the Princess Margaret whom he woos in vain, or 
on the careless beauty of Joan herself, we experience the same 
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satisfaction. They are well made to do their work, and hard 
indeed must be the reader who fails in his tribute to the charms 
of these ladies, or forbears to hiss the villain Russ, whose cunning 
is so artfully countermined by the wily Sparhawk, a goodly youth 
in all conscience and well worthy of the fair lady whose husband 
he becomes. ’ 

Madame Darmesteter, diving into the archives of Mr. Crockett’s 
period, discovered that life in the stone castles then in vogue 
meant a winter-time coldness that was only escaped by an 
occasional day spent in a barrel of hot water. Arriving at a 
baronial stronghold, one traveller avers that the whole family was 
assembled in the dining hall, each member up to his chin in a 
tun of steaming water. The picture is an amusing one, yet in all 
probability more representative of the life of the time than we 
imagine, Beside Mr. Crockett and his brother romanticists, we could 
welcome some writer who would temper his sword-play with a 
certain realism such as that of the incident described. Or perhaps 
Mr. Crockett himself when next he sallies forth so bravely into the 
past, which he handles with so much zest and facility, may venture 
occasionally on the practical side of conditions whose romantic 
aspects he has set out nowhere so successfully as in “ Joan of the 
Sword Hand.” 


A CHURCH, MUCH NONSENSE, AND 
TWO NOVELS 


*“ Luton Church, Historical and Descriptive.” By the late Henry 
Cobbe, M.A. London: Bell. 


THE late rector of Maulden has left behind him this solid 
contribution to English topographical literature. Few, indeed, 
are the parishes which could furnish materials for such a series of 
biographical sketches as that given of the rectors and vicars of 
Luton. From Morcar the priest, the Saxon rector in the Con- 
fessor’s reign, down to the present incumbent the sequence is 
almost complete. Even the twelfth century is bridged by the 
aid of the Gesta Abbatum S. Albani, “A motley procession,” 
says the author, “this series of upwards of fifty incumbents, yet 
not an incongruous or an ignoble one. Clad in different garbs 
and with differing mien, of many nationalities—Saxon and 
Norman, English and Irish, Scotch and Welsh, French and 
Italian—they pass in single file, in slower or quicker suc- 
cession, down the centuries of the National Church.” One 
turns instinctively in this connection to the periods of the 
Reformation and the Civil War. From 1537 to 1558 John 
Gwynneth, a Welshman of Catholic sympathies, held his own as 
Vicar of Luton. He saw the dissolution of the Abbey of St. 
Albans, which had held the advowson for nearly four hundred 
years, and the devolution of the patronage and great tithes upon 
the Crown. Soon afterwards by the suppression of the local 
guild he lost his two assistant priests—“ John Johnson of thage of lx 
years but meanely lerned,” and “another felow,” Richard Caynho 
apparently, not learned at all. The Inventory of Church Goods 
for Luton taken in 1552 is not known to be in existence, and we 
have no information as to how far Gwynneth complied with the 
orders for the pulling down of images and the displacement of the 
altar by a table of wood. However, he lived through these ritual 
changes and survived the introduction of the obnoxious Prayer 
Books of 1544 and 1552, and only broke his prudent silence by a 
joyful acquiescence in the Catholic reaction of Mary’s reign. 
Gwynneth was a musician of some merit, and as early as 1530 
wrote the music, and perhaps the words, of a hymn, “ My love 
mourneth,” which is still extant. Another notable Vicar of Luton 
in Reformation times was Thomas Rose, whose sufferings and 
adventures are fully recounted by Foxe the martyrologist. Mr. 
Cobbe’s pages on the Commonwealth period are, again, parti- 
cularly interesting. The fine cruciform church of Luton with its 
Wenlock and Hoo chapels, its transplanted sacristy, and lofty 
tower is well worthy of the careful, if somewhat protracted, study 
which Mr. Cobbe devoted to it. 


“ The Struggle for Empire.” By Robert William Cole. London: 
Elliot Stock. 


“It was early in the morning of the roth of June, in the year 
2236.” Why this excessive particularity in dates so far ahead we 
have not been able to discover from this astonishing book. London 
by that time has become the “ superb capital, not only of England, 
but of the world, the solar system, and the stars.” Therefore much 
has happened in the interval, including a “ gigantic naval battle” 
at Cairo early in the twentieth century. How they got the war- 
ships up the Nile the author does not inform us. But a little later 
we reach an era of “cigar-shaped vessels with an anti-gravitation 
apparatus,” interstellar fleets, and things that carry you to Sirius 
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when you press a button. By means of these the Anglo-Saxon 
race, having conquered this world, proceed to colonise all the 
planets. By and by they come into collision with the Sirians, 
who know as much about anti-gravitation as they do, and there 
ensues a dire pother as to who shall be masters—Anglo-Saxons or 
Sirians. In the end James Tarrant marries Flora Houghton, and 
is made Prince of Kairet, a star in the Sirian system—and, in 
short, so much disordered nonsense in small space we have rarely 
read. The naval battle at Cairo is the least of the absurdities. 
Grotesques of this kind should at least have some relation to 
the conditions of nature and existence. 


“Sir Walters Wife.” 
Drane. 6s. 


By Emily Richings. London: Henry J. 


The publishers advertisement describes this book as “an 
historical romance,” but the author more properly indicates its 
nature in her preface. “The main features and incidents are 
strictly true, and the conversations of the principal characters are 
either authentic or compiled from their written statements.” Then 
follows a list of authorities consulted, embracing well-known 
writers on the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. The book 
itself sustains the character thus shadowed forth. It is not a 
romance, and it is barely a story. All is literal, precise, detailed 
Architecture, agriculture, domestic and court customs, dress, and 
weapons are fully described ; but the interest of human affection, 
humour, and passions is slight. As for the vaunted accuracy of 
the conversations, King James, “first and sixth,” was a highly 
educated man; and if his English had somewhat of the Scots in 
it, the admixture was a definite grammatical speech. But “ Guid’ 
for God ; “speerin’” for spying ; “reet” for right; “wha’” for 
what, are fearsome imaginations that would make even a Paisley 
weaver ill. Further, the English of the conversations, in so far as 
it professes to be of the time, makes one think ill of contemporary 
plays, which should be no mean guide in such a matter. 


“The Money Sense.” By John Strange Winter. 
Richards. 6s. 


John Strange Winter is as readable as ever ; whether she will 
add to the number of her admirers by her treatment of certain 
episodes in this book is more than we can say. We would fain 
hope not. The characters are made out of some of the oldest 
puppets in the novelist’s property-room. The person with the 
“ Money Sense” is the country girl with beauty and ambitions, for 
the stage and society. She sells herself to a Jew, the familiar, 
outworn, sensual, money-loving Jew ; divorces him and marries a 
successful baronet-painter, and at the end of the book is left drink- 
ing brandy by the half-glassful, her debts disowned by her husband 
It is an old story, but treated in this case in a way that seems to 
us to serve no good purpose of morals or literature. 


London : Grant 


LITERATURE OF THE WAR 


“The War to Date” (March 1, 1900). 
35. 6d, 


THIS is a brightly written compilation of events beginning with 
the Great Trek in 1836, and ending with the relief of Ladysmith. 
It is dedicated to the Man in the Street, and is intended to give 
him an understanding of the subject with the least possible intel- 
lectual effort of his own. Greatly to the author’s credit, this pur- 
pose has not tempted him to give a one-sided or vaingloriously 
British view of things. While we think that anybody who has 
read the newspapers and has a fair memory ought not to need a 
book on this plan, still there may be many who will welcome it to 
refresh their recollections and remove the reproach of ignorance 
on a momentous subject. 


London: Fisher Unwin. 


“ The Relief of Ladysmith.” 
Methuen. 6s. 


By John Black Atkins. London: 


We say without hesitation that this is the best war corre- 
spondent’s book we have read. Mr. Black Atkins has reprinted 
his contributions to the Manchester Guardian exactly as they 
appeared in that newspaper, and without any of that striving after 
vivid effect which is the characteristic of the school of war- 
reporting so much in vogue ; they have the better reality in them 
of a clear, careful, reflective mind. The observations on the ’bus- 
horses at the front on p. 145 are of the very essence of humour. 
Some of these horses “ that once drew you in the tardy ’bus from 
Liverpool Street to the Bank took the sea journey as though it 
were a rest ordered by the veterinary surgeon for their health, and 
now in resplendent health they jib and caper. ‘Stamp the board, 
George,’ said an artilleryman when a ’bus-horse was upsetting the 
whole team ; and after the driver had cried out ‘ Right be’ind,’ 
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it helped to draw the gun for nothing all the way.” The book 
describes Colenso, Vaal Krantz, Spion Kop, and the final battle 
of Pieters. All these operations are most admirably portrayed, 
with due admixture of characteristic detail and general effect. We 
could quote the description of the camp after Colenso—the gay, 
unquenchable, unbeatable “Tommy,” confident in himself and 
Buller, while ‘all England was black with disappointment—or the 
soldier running forward to the fighting-line at Spion Kop with a 
favourite puppy-dog in his arms ; but we refer the reader to th 
book with confidence that it will interest and instruct him. 


“In the Wake of the War.” 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


The real episodes of war, one would think, were pathetic and 
dramatic enough without fiction foisted on to them. But if there 
be readers to whom that consideration is of no account, they may 
find these eleven sketches to their mind, They are very slight, 
obvious in sentiment, and by no means fresh in humour; but 
they are “topical,” and the writer shows an appreciation of his 
craft. 


By A. St. John Adcock. London: 
2s. 6d. 


“Veldt and Laager.” By E. S. Valentine. 
Novelist.” London: Methuen. 6d. 


No. X. of “The 


This is, in our opinion, so far the best number of Messrs, 
Methuen’s sixpenny fiction series. It is fresh in subject matter 
and quite excellent in treatment. In a course of eighteen short 
sketches the author depicts varied aspects of Boer life and sur- 
roundings, and the effect is to increase the reader's respect for 
that brave and stubborn people The Boers appear to resemble 
most the hardy pioneers and squatters of American history ; but 
while these were for the most part independent adventurers, the 
Boers are a people united in action and sentiment. Otherwise 
the stirring possibilities of their existence is strangely similar, and 
is well set forth in “ Veldt and Laager.” 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


DREGS 


THE fire is out, and spent the warmth thereof, 
(This is the end of every song man sings !) 
The golden wine is drunk, the dregs remain, 
Bitter as wormwood and as salt as pain ; 
And health and hope have gone the way of love 
Into the drear oblivion of lost things. 
Ghosts go along with us until the end ; 
This was a mistress, this, perhaps, a friend. 
With pale, indifferent eyes, we sit and wait 
For the dropt curtain and the closing gate : 
This is the end of all the songs man sings. 

From “ Decorations," by Ernest Dowson. 

(London ; Leonard Smithers.) 


The climate of South Africa does not appear to agree with 
Mr. Kipling’s muse. Since R. K. went to the front he has per- 
petrated some of the stodgiest verse that ever flowed from the pen 
of accepted poet. His parody of ‘The Wearing o’ the Green,” 
for example, was just as weak as water, and his recent effort to 
improve on “Auld Lang Syne” is no whit stronger. On the other 
hand, Mr. Kipling’s prose has not gone off in the least. About 
the articles he is contributing to the Daily Mail there is a 
picturesqueness, a directness, and a click which are Kipling at 
his best. Let him adhere to the vehicle which is most in his way 
just now. The A.M.B., with its £90,000 fund, would have induced 
any ordinary versifier to rest on his oars. To follow such a 
triumph’ with stuff in the nature of Mr. Kipling’s latest metrical 
effusions were—well, a trifle injudicious. 


From the preface to the “York Conference Souvenir”—the 
authorised guide to the 1900 Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers—we take the following :— 


An endeavour, feeble though it may be, has been made, 
not to pander to the palate of the pedant, but to furnish 
‘caviare to the general.’ 


What does this mean ? 


One of the most welcome of the additions to Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s “Library of British Classics” is Boswell’s “Life of 
Johnson,” which has just been published in three handsome 
volumes of about 500 pages each. The text is reprinted from 
the “ Globe” edition prepared by Mr. Mowbray Morris in 1893, 
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and includes, therefore, a few very succinct explanatory footnotes, 
illustrations, and references, in addition to Boswell’s own annotations. 
it may fairly be said that no more compendious or acceptable 
issue of this most readable of all books has ever been offered to 
the public. And at 3s. 6d. a volume the work is a marvel of 
cheapness. 


An interesting item of literary news appeared the other day in 
the columns of a paper in the West of England. According to 
the journal in question a well known publishing firm has cabled 
out'to Mr. Kruger offering him a handsome sum on account of 
royalties if he will write a book setting forth his view as to the 
causes of the war, &c. No doubt such a book would sell. Mr. 
Steyn might contribute an epilogue, and as to the title of the 
work, we should suggest “Kruger: His Book,” or “ The Pen- 
Uitimatum.” It is of course to be presumed that there is a type- 
writing office somewhere in St. Helena. 


On Shakespeare’s birthday there were, of course, great doings 
at Stratford-on-Avon, and there also appear to have been great 
doings at that considerably less poetic centre of population, 
Birmingham. For at the Shakespeare celebration dinner of the 
Birmingham Dramatic and Literary Club, Mr. Pinero administered 
chastisement and rebuke to no less a pair of personages than the 
Lord Chancellor and Sir Edward Clarke. Lord Halsbury said 
some time back that to his mind 


it had become a serious question whether, taking into 
account the nature of some of the plays now being enacted, 
there was any great advantage in finding somebody to act 
as Censor, and to prevent them from being played. If some 
of the plays now before the public might be played, he did 
not know what might not be played. 


Sir Edward Clarke also has given vent to more or less similar 
pinions. And to both gentlemen Mr. Pinero replied, somewhat 
irrelevantly we think, as follows :— 


I am aware of nothing in the antecedents of Lord 
Halsbury and Sir Edward Clarke which should induce me to 
regard them as authorities upon the subjects they appear to 
handle with such freedom. . . . In dealing with literature and 
the drama, Lord Halsbury's words and those of Sir Edward 
Clarke carried as much weight as one would attach to their 
words on any other subject on which they had no special 
qualification to speak—just that amount and no more. A 
Lord Chancellor is no greater authority on literature and the 
drama than Mr. Kipling would be upon a point of law. 


Quite so. Yet Mr. Pinero misses the real issue. Is it, or is it 
not, a fact that there are plays now running in London which the 
Censor of ten years back would have prohibited? And is it, or is 
it not, a fact that the disposition of some of our modern play- 
wrights is to sail just as close to the wind as the Censor will let 
them ? 


St. George’s Day set some of our minor poets singing like a 
n use on fire (so to say). In the S¢. /ames’s Gazette, Mr. Harold 
Soulton celebrated “The Rose of England” in immortal lines 
ike these :— 


Come sing the song of England’s rose 
In loyal roundelay, 

And wear the crest on brow and breast 
To grace St. George’s Day: 

This beauteous rose our fathers’ blades 
Have blazoned near and far, 

And damask cheeks of English maids 
Her only rivals are. 

Since merry England had a name 
The badge was hers and ours, 

An emblem of undying fame, 
A flower above all flowers. 


REFRAIN 


The shamrock, thistle, and leek 
Companion staunch have found her, 
And England’s rose more glorious grows 

With these three clustered round her ; 
From pole to pole, from sea to sea, 
Neath every breeze that blows, 
’Tis Beauty’s boast, ’s Valour’s toast, 
‘St. George and England’s rose.’ 
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And not to be behindhand in good works L. A. C. warbled for 
the Westminster Gazette thus :— 


Wear roses, wear roses, 
Wear red ones again, 
And take for their binding 
The Lion’s dun mane. 
For there’s no age like the present, 
There’s no land like our own,— 
St. George for Merrie England ! 
St. George for Queen and throne ! 


In view of the fact that St. George’s Day was also the anniver- 
sary of Shakespeare's birthday, outbursts of the kind quoted tend 
to make one indulge in thoughts that do lie too deep for tears. 


The new ha’penny morning paper, Ze Daily Express to wit, 
made its initial appearance in due course on Tuesday last. It 
has all the brightness and innocence of youth, but in its main 
features there is little about it to distinguish it from some older 
rivals. However, Mr. Pearson remarked in his first leading 
article, “the future is our heritage.” May it beso. It is said that 
the financial persons “behind” Zhe Darly Express include—in 
addition to Mr. Pearson—Sir Thomas Lipton, Sir George Newnes, 
Sir William Ingram, and Mr. Lawson Johnston of Bovril. A 
strong enough combination, surely ! 


The Outlook has a special reason for interest in the solitary 
horseman who passed through the Boer lines to Mafeking, and 
thence returned to Colonel Plumer, Lieutenant Smitheman, of 
the Rhodesia Regiment, is one of our contributors, and the 
interesting paper which he wrote in these columns last year is not, 
we are sure, forgotten. It ought not to be, for it was its author’s 
solitary contribution to journalism, and amid the unparliamentary 
remarks which accompanied its production we recollect a very 
distinct vow that it would be his last. At all events, Frank Smithe- 
man, as he is to his friends here and in South Africa, is as fine a 
type of man as the heart of mortal editor might desire to see among 


‘his merrymen. His record is brilliant. He was the best scout 


in the Matebele rebellion, and a famous South African hunter 
before that. For two years before his return to England last 
spring he was away in Central Africa at the head of an expedition. 
He will be heard of again. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
Theology, Science 


‘*Pro Curisto EY EcciesiA.” This is a vasty sort of book, but it 
contains a great deal that is worth consideration. The writer’s views are 
of the broadest, and his concluding words run as follows : ‘* Would not 
the very sound of the brooding-call, heard apart from the lesser things 
which environ and prejudice it, induce repentance in weary multitudes ? 
If to echo this call be the sole, or even chief, commission of the labourers, 
the fields are perhaps more ripe to harvest than we dream.” (Macmillan. 
Pp. 190. 45. 6d.) 

‘‘ Wireless Telegraphy and Hertzian Waves,” by S. 2. Bottone. ‘* An 
attempt to set forth, in simple language, the principles on which those 
phenomena known as ‘electric waves,’ ‘ signalling’ through space without 
wires,” &c., are dependent. A well-arranged and informing handbook. 
(Whittaker & Co. Pp. 116. 35.) 

‘¢ Elementary Chemistry,” by 7: A. Cheetham, F.C.S. ‘* A second 
year’s course of chemistry for schools of science and secondary schools. 
The laboratory work comprises volumetric experiments with solutions, 
the preparation of gases, determinations of the densities of gases, observa- 
tions of the properties of various substances and the preparation of calcium 
and sodium salts.” (Blackie. Pp. 154. 2s.) 


Belles Lettres, History, &c. 


‘¢ The Statue and the Bust,” by Rodert Browning, illustrated by Philip 
Connard. An attractive little reprint. Mr. Connard’s drawings are 
decidedly successful. (Lane. Pp. 48. Is.) 

‘“*The Last Feast of the Fianna,” by Alice Milligan. ‘A dramatic 
legend.” The style is like this: ‘‘Take, oh Grania of the whitening 
tresses, this mether in which the mead is untasted ; my heart is thirsting 
for the song of Oisin, more than for brew of corn and honey.” (Nutt. 
Pp. 29. 6d.) 

** Romantic Edinburgh,” by John Geddie. A very pretty account of 
‘auld Reekie,” brightly written and tastefully illustrated. (Sands. Pp. 
326. 6s.) 

“« Macaulay’s Essay on Clive,” edited with introduction and notes by 
John Downie, M.A. Intended, apparently, for the use of schools. The 
text followed in the essay is that of the collected edition of 1849. Mr. 
Downie’s introduction and notes are to the point and calculated to interest 
as well as to inform. (Blackie. Pp. 190. 2s.) 
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‘“*A History of South Africa,” by IV. Basil Worsfold (Temple 
Primers), An excellent summary of the facts of South African history 
from the time of the Dutch East India Company downwards. (Dent. 
Pp. 199. Is.) 

‘“‘The History of Language,” by Henry Sweet, J/.A. (Temple 
Primers). The first part of this book deals with the definition of the 
science of language, its scope and methods, and the life of language 
generally. The second part consists of a brief sketch of the structure of 
the Aryan family of languages, together with a discussion of its affinities to 
other families of languages. In the last section of the work the reader is 
introduced to a still wider view of language by the discussion of some of 
the most interesting questions of general philology. (Dent. Pp. 146. Is.) 

** Cassell’s Guide to Paris.” A reissue of Messrs. Cassell’s well-known 
handbook. The idea has been to furnish a ‘‘ thoroughly useful and accurate 
handy pocket guide, for the general visitor, who, though not desiring to 
have his holiday spoilt by wearisome detail, still does not wish to miss 
anything worth seeing.” The ‘‘ guide ” seems dependable, is very cheap, 
and well illustrated. (Cassell. Pp. 176. 6d.) 

‘* America Abroad.” A handbook for Americans visiting Europe. 
Contains a vast amount of information that should be useful to travellers, 
together with a map of London and several capital illustrations. (Green- 
ing. Pp. 100. 6d.) 

“The Abbey Church of Tewkesbury, with some Account of the 
Priory Church of Deerhurst,” by #. J. LZ. J. Mlassé, A.A. The latest 
addition to Messrs. Bell’s ‘* Cathedral Series,” and well up to the level 
of its predecessors, both as regards subject-matter and illustrations. (Bell. 
Pp. 132. 15. 6d.) 

‘* Charterhouse,” by 4. H. Zod, M.A. (Handbooks to the great 
Public Schools.) An exceptionally interesting volume, and one which 
every old Carthusian should possess. (Bell. Pp. 244. 35. 6¢.) 

‘* How to Deal with your Banker,” by Henry Warren. Here are 
some of the chapter-headings: ‘‘ The Cheque,” ‘‘ low to Open an 
Account,” ‘* Credit Accounts,” ** Advances in London,” ‘‘ How to Check 
Bankers’ Charges,” ‘* How to Break a Branch Bank,” ‘ Bills and Pro- 
missory Notes,” and ‘* Unclaimed Balances.” Practically a guide to 
banking, written from the point of view of the depositor. (Richards, 
Pp. 288. 35. 6d.) 

** Wide World Adventure,” a collection of *‘ true narratives of ex- 
traordinary human endurance.” For motto we have Byron’s lines :— 


**°Tis strange, but true, 
For truth is always strange, 
Stranger than fiction.” 


Some of these ‘‘ narratives”’ certainly beat the fictionists hollow. (Newnes. 
Pp. 256. 2s. 6d.) 

“* Women in Industrial Life.” Seven volumes of the Transactions of 
the International Congress of Women of 1899. The Countess of Aber- 
deen, as retiring president and editor of the series, expresses the hope that 
these volumes may not only prove a valuable little library of reference, 
but ‘‘ revive and strengthen the world over the inspiring memories of 
July 1899.” They certainly should. It was no part of the scheme of the 
Congress to pronounce judgment, offer opinions, and solve problems. Its 
object simply was to bring together ‘‘ persons of experience *—men as 
well as women—from all parts of the world, who could provide facts 
regarding the position, work, and opportunities of women, and show the 
signs of development in woman’s progress in various lands. There were 
many valuable papers, and they are here collected in volumes, entitled 
respectively ‘Women in Industrial Life,” ‘* Women in Professions” 
(2 vols.), ** Women in Education,” ‘*‘ Women in Politics,” ‘* Women in 
Social Life,” and ‘ Report of Council Transactions.” lady Aberdeen 
and her associates are to be heartily congratulated on the success of their 
efforts, for in such enlightenment lies the main hope of woman’s increased 
usefulness and advancement. (Fisher Unwin. 7 vols.) 


Fiction 


‘The Mind,” by ‘* Jota” (K. Mannington Caffyn). A clear, strong, 
clever piece of work, full of humcur and the irony of life, and touched 
with a very fine pathos. (Hutchinson. Pp. 384. 6s.) 

*“*The Gifts of Enemies,” by G. £. AZilton. On p. 11 a girl of 
seventeen comes out of a wood and says ‘‘ convulsively,” ‘ Neil, I’ve 
killed a man.” To which astounding confession from one so young Neil 
replies, ‘Good Lord!” The story appears to be well worked out, and 
two of the chapters are concerned with cricket. (Black. Pp. 368. 6s.) 

** A Second Coming,” by Richard Marsh. ‘** If,’ asked the Man in 
the Street, ‘Christ were to come again to London, in this present year 
of grace, how would He be received, and what would happen?’ ‘I will 
try to show you,’ replied the Scribe. . . . The following pages represent 
the Scribe’s attempt to achieve the impossible.” Candour compels us to 
say thar Mr. Marsh has wot achieved ‘‘the impossible.” (Richards. 
Pp. 298 6s.) 

** Outsiders,” by 2. W. Chambers. Mr. Chambers is the possessor 
of sundry gifts proper to the novel-writer, and in this story he uses all of 
them to distinct advantage. The last chapter is beautifully done. 
(Richards. Pp. 301. 6s.) 

** With the Grand Army to Moscow,” by 7. WV. Zeegan. Described 
on the ttie-page as ‘‘an historical novel.” The ‘‘novel” appears to be 
rather swamped by the “history.” And the author’s style does not tend 
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to improve matters, Here is a sample :—‘* Now, thou son of St. Louis, 
the moment is supreme! The traditions of ages must burst upon thy 
soul, and nerve it with nerves of steel, Think thou of thy sires, of 
Bourbon and Navarre and Valois. Assume the Olympic looks of the 
Grand Monarque !” (Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 340. 6s.) 


Reviews and Magazines 


In the new issue of the Quarterly Review we get some delightful notes 
on a former editor, the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, who succecded Lockhart in 
the editorial chair in 1853, and reigned there for seven years. Here, for 
instance, is a counsel of perfection for an editor. Writing to a friend in 
1871, Elwin says: ‘* I know how ugly truth always looks at first sight. 
People can never tolerate it till they are used to it. I have not, in any 
one word I have written, considered whether it would be agreeable or 
disagreeable to public, or critics, or individuals. I have simply endea- 
voured to express my own convictions, whatever they mght be, as plainly 
as I could, and if I did not do this from principle it would yet be policy, 
for in authorship, as in all other things, the saying is true that ‘truth 
goes furthest.” As I have begun, so I shall go on. I write at my 
ease, because I have no fear of anybody before my eyes.” Of 
course South Africa figures largely in the Review. A notable article 
is that on ‘The Afrikander Bond.” It traces the desire of a large 
section of the Dutch of South Africa to convert that country into a 
Republic or federation of Republics. To call this desire and the ccn- 
certed endeavour to accomplish it a ‘‘ conspiracy” is ** to assert more 
than in the very nature of things can be proved.” Thusthe keynote. The 
article is the best statement of the facts that we have read, clear, exact, 
and calm. It abounds in happy phrases. ‘The Bond without Mr. 
Hofmeyr is but a blind man in a passion” is one of them. ‘An Age of 
Extermination ” is a sportsman’s Jament ; while among other articles of 
value are ** The Plays of Gerhart Ilauptmann,” and ** Tolstoi’s Views of 
Art.” 

The fruitful M. de Bloch gives us ‘*Some Lessons of the Transvaal 
War” in the Contemporary. He, like M. Zola, finds in the South Africa 
conflict a beginning of the end of war. Dr. Sigmund Miinz is most enter- 
taining on the subject of ** The Next Pope.” ‘It seems very doubtful 
whether he (Cardinal Rampolla) will eventually be elected, because sucha 
choice would be an offence against the Triple Alliance, which he openly 
detests, and especially against Italy and Germany.” Rampolla’s most 
prominent rival is Cardinal Parocchi. ‘ This comparatively mcderate 
spirit may be measured by the immovable temper of Kampolla, who is a 
living picture of the darkest times of the middle ages.” And so on. But 
‘* in the last Conclave but one, which took place thirty-two years earlier, 
a man was elected whom nobody had imagined would be the future Pope.” 

In the Pall Mall Magazine for May, Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman 
continues his delightful pictures of ‘* Arts and Crafts in the Sixteenth 
Century.” Mr. Henley sets himself to Milton, but cannot get Paardeberg 
out of his head. We hope he will yet find opportunity to tell the story 
of the processes by which the * lofty rhyme ” called ‘* Lycidas” was builded. 
The fiction is gocd and the illustrations are as superb as ever. 

Among the contributors to Cornhill for May are Messrs. Sidney Lee, 
Henry James, H. C. Thomson, Stephen Gwynn, and Henry Seton 
Merriman in his tale ‘* The Isle of Unrest.” Urbanus Sylvan is topical with 
his Cowper article, rehearsing Cowper’s legend, and noting especially the 
influences that determined his devotion to literature. Thus the closing 
sentence : ‘* The only consolation one has in thinking of Cowper’s long 
misery is that a madman cannot feel about things in the same way as a 
man in his senses. Words and ideas must have a different value to him. 
It would be impossible, for example, for a sane man who believed himself 
condemned to everlasting torment to pass from that topic, as he does in 
letters to Newton, to quite unimportant trifles, and to seek distraction 
from the thought in carpentering and painting in water-colours.” Mr. 
Sidney Lee holds Mr. Benson’s scheme in his Lyceum venture to be im- 
perfect in some of its details, but the achievement of his company cannot 
be denied ‘‘a relish of salvation.” ‘* Mr. Benson deserves well of those 
who have faith in the power of Shakespeare’s words to widen the horizon 
of men’s intellect and emotions, and all such may be justly expected not 
merely to rally round him, but to seize every opportunity of extending the 
ranks of his supporters.” Mr. Gwynn arraigns the modern parent, and 
tells this true story: ‘* The other day a friend of mine was talking to a 
proud father about his child—a delightful little girl, fresh and dainty, 
as charming asa kitten. ‘What good company she must be for you!’ 
said my friend. ‘ Yes,’ the father answered, ‘and how sad to think that 
there will be an end of it all ina year!’ My friend naturally inquired if 
there was any reason to be alarmed—any impending separation. It was 
not that. Ina year the little girl would reach the age of three. ‘ And 
you know it is recognised that when a child comes to three you must 
never say anything before it without thinking of the effect that will be 
produced on the child’s character.’ ” 

The Badminton is again welcome in its new and improved form, Mr. 
F. C. Selous is especially good in ** Notes on a Latter-day Hunting Trip 
in the Rocky Mountains,” and the Hon. E. Cadogan writes on ‘‘ A Day 
in a Highland Deer Forest.” 

Other Reviews and Magazines received include S?¢. Nicholas (15.), 
Macmillan’s (1s.), The Humane Review (1s.), The Ofen Court (6d ), 
The Monist (2s. 6a.), The Journal of Theological Studies (35.), The 
Engineering Times (6d.), The Canadian Magazine (ts.). 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


*“— 
IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


OUR STOLEN SUMMER. The Re- 


cord of a Roundabout Tour. By Mary Stuart Boyp. With 170 Illustrations 
by A. S. Bovp. In x vol. large demy 8vo. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


FRO™W DOOR TO DOOR. By Ber- 


warp Capes, Author of “Our Lady of Darkness,” ‘‘ Adventures of the Comte 
de la Muette,” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


JOHN RUSHIN. “ Modern 


Writers.” By Mrs. MeyngLt. With a Biographical Chronology. 
2s. 6d. 


English 


Crown 8vo. 


ADMIRAL KENNEDY’S REMINISCENCES. 


HURR“H FOR THE LIFE OF A 


SAILOR! FIFTY YEARS IN THE ROYAL NAVV. By Vice-Admiral 
Sir VitttAM Kennepy, K.C.B., Author of “ Sport, Travel. and Adventure in 
Newfoundland and the West Indies.” With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

“Sir William Kennedy s book is a pearl of price. Bright with humour gay wisdom 
is found on every page. It is beyond the power of any reviewer to condense such a 
book. It must be read to be enjoyed ...../ Altogether this is a most delighttul book.” — 
Daily Chronicle. 

“Written with an unsopkisticated freshness and a sens: of humour which keeps us 
either in laughter or on the tiptoe of expectation........We only wish that everyone 
who undertakes to write his reminiscences had half the literary fa ulty of Admiral 
Kennedy, hal’ the sen-e of humour, and half the same power of combining perspicuity 
with brevity in his descriptions and anecdotes.”--Standard, 


SYDNEY GRIER’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE KINGS OF THE EAST. A 


Romance of the Near Future. By Syoney C. Grier, Author of “ Like 
Another Helen,” “* An Uncrowned King,” ‘‘ His Excellency's English Governess,” 
“In Furthe-t Lud,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The intellizent reader will quickly perceive the poss‘bilities of this plot in the 
hands of an expert like Mr. Grier........ The story keeps up its interest all through.” 
Spectator. 
“Tt is dram tic in the best sense.”"—Saturday Review. 
“Ttis imp ssible o give an idea of all that this book contains—of the adventures, of 
the different love tories, the hich hopes, and deep disappointments which are related 
without padding of :ny sort."—Sunday Times. 


ANDREW LANG’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


A HSTORY OF SCOTLAND 


FROM T E ROMAN OCCUPATION. By Anorew Lana. Vol. I. 


With Photogravu:e Frontispiece and Four Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


“Mr. Lang is justified in undertaking the ambitious task which he has set himself, 
He possesses und: ubtedly many of the best qualifications for it—amazing ind istry and 
power of hard work, « riginality and independence of judgment, a critical t-mper with a 
Sav ng sense . f humour, insight into character, and a bright and facile pen...... He is 
always sug estive and stimulating ....He has a gift of seizing and presenting with 
lucidity certain leading ideas which light up the whole history.” Athenaeum. 

“Mr. Lang is not merely a conscientious chronicler; he excels in reviving the 
seeming and sentiment of the Middle Ages. We do not remember to have read a 
synthetic sketch ot social conditions of any given period at once so faithful and so vivid 
as thatoftwefth- e tury Scotland ....We have no hesitation in pronouncing the latest 
history of Scotland to be the m st readable, and, taking account of the use that has been 
made of recent specialist research, the most complete." —Literature. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


ABERD*EN AND BANFF. Bein 


a New Volune of the ‘COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND.” By 
Witttam Warr, Euitor of Aberdeen Daily Free Press. With Maps. Demy 
8vo. 7s. Sd. net. 

“Tt is a model of what such a book should be; it is always to the point; selection 
end compressi-in are oneerved with m asterly skill, and practically the history ot Aberdeen 
is almost a study ot what 1s essential in the making of Scotland.” Mr. Anprew Lane, 
in the Daity News. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1015. MAY 1900. 2s. 6d, 


THE NEW HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


AN EPISODE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. By DAVID G, 


CHURKCHE Tue Ovursreak—My Apventurous Escare Tue 
SmeceE ‘4&£ TAKE TO THE Boats—Disaster TO THE Boats—A 
Desrerar. SirvaTion-In HipinG in THE CaAne-Fietps -TuHe Fate 
OF MY (MPANLONS, 

SOME PROB!.EM>s OF RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 

VALUE OF THE WATER OF THE GREAT RIVERS OF INDIA, 

LORD JIM \ SKETCH. Cuaprs, XVII.—XX. By JOSEPH 


CONRAD, 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.—Tue CHaRAcTer OF THR ANARCHIST 


—IkrRESPoNSIG.® BioGrapHers—TuHe ANaArcuists or LiTeRATURE— 


A Mop-+sr Co er-e—Tue Cutt or Epwaro FirzGeracp—Tostas 
SMOLLErr AND HIS LATEST CRITIC. 

DIARY OF A BOER BEFORE LADYSMITH. 

TWO GRE SOLDIERS. 

THE IN(CLLL GE» CE DEPARTMENT. By Major-Generat FRANK 
Ss. RU .M.G., M.P. 

THE Wy KR \TLONS IN SOUTH AFRICA: VIL. BLoemMFonTEIN 
—Res! hory for Famure—Ovur Lost Oprorr sities - tHE 
Lavy icf Orerations: A CRITICISM FROM THY FRONT—A 
Brox 

WILLIA\ ~VOOD & SONS, Edinburgh London. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO0.’S LIST. 


THE CAREER OF A COLONIAL STATESMAN. 
An important work on South African Policy. 
Now ready.—In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits and 4 Maps, 23s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SIR JOHN CHARLES MOLTENO, 


K.C.M.G., First Premier of the Cape Colony. Comprising a History of Repre- 
sentative Institutions and Responsible Government at the Cape, and ot Lord 
Carnarvon’s Confederation Policy and Sir Bartle Frere’s High Commissionership 
of South Africa. By P. A. MoLTENo, Auttor of “ A Federal South Africa.” 





NEW 6s. VOLUME, 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LITTLE LADY MARY; ANDO HER 


BEST FRIEND. TWO STORIES. By Horace G. Hurcuinson, Author 
of ‘** Creatures of Circumstance,” ‘* My Wife’s Politics,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME BY CONAN DOYLE. 


Of all Booksellers’ and Libraries. With a Frentispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GREEN FLAG ; and other Stories 


of WAR AND SPORT. By A. Conan Dov_e, Author of ‘‘ The White 
Company,” *‘ Rodney Stone,” &c. 

Black and White.—“ The stories are full of vivid colour and incident, and are told 
with a vigour and force which compel the iaterest of the reader.,..... A book to be 
read and thoroughly enjoyed.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* We do not think anyone has a right to ask for a more varied 
interesting, or better lot of stories than are to be found 1n this volume.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MAY. Price ONE SHILLING. Contents: 
S. By WaLTeR Hose. THE MAN WHO DIED. 
N 





THE SIRI 


part By Horace 


MR. AND — SHAKE- ANNES EY VACHELL. 
SPEAREAN DRAMA, BySipney | THE GREAT BIRDS OF THE 
EE. SOUTHERN SEAS. By C. Park- 
SOUTH AFRICAN REMINIS- INSON. : 
CENCES.—V. Settlers as Soldiers. | THE MODERN PARENT. By 


STEPHEN GwyNN 


By Sir Joun Rosinson, K.C.M.G., 
late Premier of Natal. 

MISS GUNTON OF POUGHKEEP.- 
SIE. By Henry James. 

FROM THE BOER REPUBLICS. 
By H. C. Tuomson. 

THE FELONS OF OUR LAND. By 
Lady GREGORY. 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF 
BULL. By A. D. GopLey. 


MR. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & 





THE HOME ARMY, 
PRICHARD. 

IN A SOUTHERN STATE. By 
Captain |. S A. HeRForp. 

CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND 
MEN.—XI1IL. William Cowper. By 
URBANUusS SyLvan. 

THE iSLE OF UNREST. Chapters 
XUL—XV. By Henry SETON 
MERRIMAN. 


By HEskETH 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 
THE TEMPLE CYCLOPADIC PRIMERS, 


small volumes of condensed information introductory to great subjects, written by 
leading authorities, both in England and abroad, adapted at once to the needs of the 
general public, and forming introductions to the special studies of scholars and students. 


The first volumes are now ready, price 1s. net per volume. 


The History of South Africa. By W. Basi. WorsFoLp, 
M.A. 
An Introduction to Science. By Dr. ALEXANDER HILL, 


Master of Downing College, Cambridge, late Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
The Races of Mankind. By Dr. MIcHAEL HABERLANDT, 
Curator of the Ethnological Museum, Vienna. 


A History of Politics. By Professor E. Jenks, M.A., 
Reader in Law to the University of Oxford, &c. 


Romana History. By Dr. Jutivs Kocu. 
Dante. By Epmunp G. GARDNER, M.A. (Camb.), Author of 


** Dante’s Ten Heavens.” 


The History of the English Church. By the DEAN 


of GLOUCESTER. 
The History of Language. by Henry Sweet, M.A. 
The Greek Drama. by Lionet D. Barnett, M.A. 
The Civilisation of Indias By RomesH C. Dutt, M.A. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ The venture is striking and notable altogether.” 
Daily News.—‘ As admirable in their contents as they are dainty in appearance.” 


For full particulars as to the Scheme, Writers, and List of Future Volumes please 


apply for SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 


SOME GOOD GARDEN BOOKS. 


Our Girdens. By the Very Rev. Dean HOLE (forming a volume 
in the Haddon Hall Library). Fourth Thousand. With Illustrations, Large 
crown &vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

World.—" The book is not only charming, but will also be of considerable value to 

any one who having a garden is desirous of making of it ‘a thing of beauty’ if not a 

joy for ever.” 


the Pr ise of Gardens : 2n Epitome of the Literature of 
the Garden-Art. With an Historical Epilogue. By A. Forses SIEVEKING,, 
F S.A. With 6 Photogravures and 24 Illustrations from Drawings by G. S. 
Elgood, R.I., Photographs, and other sources. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Speaker.—** Readers may taste as in an enchanted dream the beauty of well nigh 
every famous garden that antiquity or the ages of roma:ice have sung.” 


A World in a Garden. By R. NeisH. With 6 Illustrations 


in Photogravure by Miss Jessie Macgregor, 4s 6d. net. 
Westminster Gazette.—* Mrs. Neish has a charming outlook upon nature, and she 
has a capacity for imparting her emotion, which is very far from common.” 


A CATALOGUE will be sent on application. 
J. M. DENT & CO, 29 & 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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The Autotype 
Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT CF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 





PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


| The Company has now on View a Collection of Selected | 
Examples tastefully framed and at 
moderate prices. 





| Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine Art Cha- 
racter, and, being eminently suitable for Home 
Adornment, prove acceptable presents, 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST FREE 


‘THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


| LONDON. 




















“The Outlook” Bducational List, 


—— 
.NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


‘ : Incorporated 1840. 

Public School Life and Education, with special classes for candidates for the Navy 
and Army. 

Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford; Open 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
College, Oxford ; gsth into Woolwich ; 6th in Sandhurst. goth in Sandhurst, Admission 
Sandhurst; 16th on the “‘ Britannia,” 26th on the “ Britannia,” 18th on the “ Bri- 
tannia.” London Matriculation rst Div. NEXT TERM, May 1. 

Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTEF, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


THE ROYAL 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 
The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly soo feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 


| 


NATIONAL EXPLOSIVES COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


THE ordinary general meeting was held yesterday at Winchester House under 
the presidency of Mr. Athol Thorne. In moving the adoption of the report, 
the chairman stated that the result of the year's working had not been equal 
to the av rage of the previous three years. This was owing to several causes, 
including the fall in the price of explosives consequent on competition, and it 
was also attributab!e to an unfortunate accident which took place on October 

last, which resulted in the loss of one life, and direct damage being done to 
the factory amourting to £1,200. The directors had paid out of revenue the 


cost of the repairs; but the result of the explosion was to stop all work for a 


fortnight, and seriously to retard it for a further three weeks. At the inquiry 


| which took place Captain Thomson, Her Majesty's Chief Inspector of Ex. 


plosives, stated that no blame attached to any one in the matter; and he 
further remarked that he had inspected the factory on many occasions, and 
hed been perfectly satisfied with the general excellent condition of things and 
the precautions taken. Continuing, the chairman stated that the Company 
had this year received very large contracts ; they were working night and day, 
and the directors fully anticipated sti'l furthyr increases in the output and a 
largely enhanced demand for the Company's manufactures. The approach- 
ing abolition of the Transvaal dynamite monopoly must also have a 
beneficial effect upon their business, as the principal weapon in 
the hands of the dynamite ring against independent companies like 
their own would thus be removed, and the largest market in the world 
thrown open to them. The Company also had very large contracts for 
the manufacture of cordite for the Government, and the board confidently 
anticipated that they would receive considerable repeat orders. For the past 
year the profits had amounted to £21,283, which, with the balance brought 
forward, gave a total of £23,748. The directors had decided to write off 


| £1,497 from the property account, which was the amount that had been ex- 


pended during the year on additional buildings and plant. They proposed 
to place £2,500 to reserve account, bringing it up te a total of £12,500; and 
in accordance with Article c6 of the Articles of Association they proposed to 
distribute £19,018 among the Preference, Ordinary, and Deferred share- 
holders. ‘The Preference shareholders would be entit'ed to receive a dividend 
at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, less the interim dividend already paid of 
3 per cent., the Ordinary shareholders wou'd be entitled to receive a dividend 
at the rate of rr per cent. per annum, less 24 per cent. already paid as interim 
dividend, and the Deferred shareholders would be entitled to the sum of 





44 58. per share. Mr. D. H. Shilson seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 
Amusements, 
ne 
LYCEUM. Mr. F. R. BENSON. 


TO-DAY, at 2 TO-NIGHT, at 8, THE TEMPEST, 

Next Monday, April 30, revival of RICHARD II, at 8. 
MATINEES, RICHARD II, Wednesday. May 2, and Saturday, May 5, at 2. 
Box Office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) 10 till 10. 





HAY MARKET. THE RIVALS. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2 30. 


ST. JAMES's. 





MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
THE MAN OF FORTY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 (doors at 8). 
THE MAN OF FORTY, by Wacrer Friru. 
MATINEE every Wednesday ard Saturday, at 2.30. : 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) 10 till ro. ST. JAMES'S. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8, SHAKESPEARE'S 
(LAST WEEKS) A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, (LAST WEEKS) 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 





ROYALTY THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue.—Under the 
management of Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL, 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, MAGDA. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MRS. JORDAN. 
MATINEE of MAGDA every Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 





PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN’S SONS by an old Rughbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 





Cow LEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navv. &c. Most 
healthy locality (¢eath-rate 8’9). Nine miles from King's Cross. Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £00 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll, Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxcn, 








The charge for Scholastic Advertisements in THE OUTLOOK #s as 
follows: Four lines, 38.; per line after, 9d. A liberal 
aiscount is allowed upon serial orders. 


BOOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED.  Scrope’s 

“ Salmon Fishing,” 1843; ‘' Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 
1869; “‘ Titmarsh Comic Tales,” 2 vols., 1841; ‘Alice in Wonderland,” 1866; 
“* Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833; Jackson’s “ Old Paris,” 2 vols., 1878 ; “* Waverley,” 
3 vols., 1814, First Edition ; ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,” 3 vols., 1871 ; Barratt’s “‘ Battle 
o Marathon: a Poem,” 1820 ; “ Rells and Pomegranates,” 1841 ; Jesse's “ Richard III.,” 
1862; “New Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 1882; Von Sybel’s “ French Revolution,” 
4 vols., 1857 ; ‘‘ Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885. Rare Books Supplied. Please 
state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
EIRMINGHAM. 








| 


(GLOBE. Lessee, Mr. JOHN HARE. 


(Under the management of Mr. Ricuarp Lamnart.) 
EVERY EVENING at 9g, an Original Farce, entitled, 
NURSE!! By Cro Graves. 

At 8.15, A BROKEN HALO, by Cuartes Tuurssy. 
MATINEE every Wednesday, at 2.30 P.M, 

Box Office open daily from 10 till ro. 





SAVOY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA. 
By Basti Hoop and Artuur SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 1 P.M. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 


STRAND THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. CURZON. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9. 
FACING THE MUSIC. By J. H. Darnvevy. 
Mr. James Welch, Mr. Sam Sothern, Mr. Victor Widdicombe ; Miss Vane 
Featherstone, Miss Lettice Fairfax. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by THE LADY BOOKIE, By Cvrit R. HaLtwarp. 
MATINEE, every Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. Box Ofiice 10 till ro. 


A VENUE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 1 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. Cc. oa 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss Jessie Bateman, &c. At8, AN OLD ADMIRER, Doors open 7.45. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 3. 
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DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 


1,000 feet above sea-level, 





Centre of the picturesque Peak District. Pure Air, Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c: 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, | EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


te it ici i z . idence. In private gardens facing the sea, Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 

and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarke, M.D., says: ‘A fort- | Residence. P : ee “a2 : 

night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic | Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 


breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


: ANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 
BATH.— LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.— Desirable | S of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone, 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J E. TANARE, Proprietor. 


‘ SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 

BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach ; 300 yards nearer the sea 

position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d'hote (separate tables), than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated. Pas- 

Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. senger lift: Special terms e fension for winter months. Entirely under new 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. | management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 


“ea ea ce) cw THE BANK OF AFRICA MONTREAL 
E > be & 7 Ang Limited. BANK OF Mt 1817. 


. Established 1879. Capital Paid-up, 42,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552. 


Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 * ” 
15s. each. Paid and called, <730,000.. Reserve Fund, Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
463,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C MONTREAL. 


H. W. HAYWARD. 








residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and ‘ion Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. illiards, 
Tennis Lawn. 

















C Sere Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, Genera) Manager— 
ce radock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King Po 
BREAKFAST— SUPPER ; William’s Vown, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 








Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: —— 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 


os, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: LONDON OF FIGE— 
3ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
a Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


eira, Lourenco Marques. 


AFRICAN BANKING 





| 
| 
| 


Boarp oF Drrectors.—W. Fleming: Blaine, ae } : 
CORPORATION, Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq.,) _, CoMMITTEE 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.;| Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA .AND 
Limited. | Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James| ¥ 
Heap OrfrFice: | Simpson, Secretary, R. G. Davis. . | THOMAS PEIESER, Dre 
ly £ Credle and Deafte eened, Bi | Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. and Collected, oak ot edi taden a ——— Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. | with South Africa. | and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Deposits received for one year to five years at terms | Transfers. 
| ascertainable on application. | Financial Agents of the Government of the 
| Dominion of Canada. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


Extension of Cape Government System. THE 
Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair-| The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route | 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- between | UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of | 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch} FUROPE AND RHODESIA ' (LIMITED). 
' 


(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the, Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, | ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880. 
| 





Registered Capital - £2,000,000 | 
Subscribed Capital - £800,000 | 














Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., | Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 

Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, | Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown! Paid-up Capital ...seeeesseesees $1,500,000 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman | daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M: for | Reserve Fund ....+seeseseeeees 750,000 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, | Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


: stead «| 18 8s. r1d. 3 and Class, £12 5s. r1d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd.| LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited }| Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail| are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Cav etown t» Bulawayo by| nies of Australia and New Zealand. 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 9 {1,360 miles), 34 days. ane am and bree mae a REMITTANCES are made to the 
Game a . Limited (Sir S | | Services are being rapidly extended and improve tween | Colonies. 
car oe = Ba mae Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel | stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towms and BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
» Dart, 0. § branch) | districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. | collection. 
Brancues 1n Soutn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, D 3 a DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, | . Further particulars may be obtained on application at| which may be ascertained on application. 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, | the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, $ W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, E.C. J. FB. JONES, Secretary. 7x Cornhill, London, E.C. 


Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens: | 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 








pov A -, (New Y, The Outlook entered upon its Fifth Volume on February 3, and the 
Gency In America (New York). 0 fact that you readi it suggests that you like it and would help in 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, extending its influence if you could. 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with | This you can do— 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. | TO By sending on a postcard addressed to Manager, The Outlook, 
Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- | 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C., the names and addresses of friends 
tained on application. | ITS READE RS. —— ge oe gts other —_ of the a. or elsewhere, 
. ‘ \ who would, you think, like to see this journal, specimen copy 
G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. will be sent to each free of all charge. 
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YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO YOUR WRITING IN THE OLD WAY. 








H.M. The Queen. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


Leadership means Superiority. 


Gy Special Warrants of Appointment to 


Y 


H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales. 


The daily use of the Remington in the Royal 
Household is only another indication of its 
growing popularity, which is further evinced 
by the fact that our Machines are used in all 
Departments of Her Majesty's Service—1o0 
Remingtons being in use to one of all other 
makes combined. 
Continued Leadership implies Progress. 


Remington 


many Competitors shows undeniable merit. 












WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Typewriter. 


Tacitly acknowledged Leadership over 





VIEWS AND REVIEWS 

















The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The issues containing some of them may still be 
obtained at 3d. per copy (3$d. post free). 


OUTLOOK, 109 Ficet Street, London, E.C, 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM. 
GARNETT. 

OF BEAUTY AND-—THE PUBLIC. 
By W. MACDONALD. 

THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By 
W. E. HENLEY. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. By 

SYMONS. 

O RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 

BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. 

THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. 

CAUSSIN’S ‘‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN- 
SON. 

CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 

ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 
CONRAD. 

CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. 


By EDWARD 


ARTHUR 


HENLEY. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. By W. H. 
CHESSON. 

THE ‘‘NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 


BRANDES’ “IBSEN AND BJORN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 

THE STUDY OF DANTE. By 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


*“*‘AN ’EBREW JEW.’ By W. E. 
HENLEY. 





Address: Publisher, THE 
FAIRY TALES, By JOSEPH 
JACOBS. 
ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE 
EGERTON. 


MR. HARDY’S POEMS, By LIONEL | 


JOHNSON. 

HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 

MR. HENLEY’S VERSE, By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 
JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 
Rev. Prof, SHUTTLEWORTH. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

THE NEW KIPLING. By W. E. 
HENLEY. 

THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 
By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
THE GAME. By E. V. LUCAS. 
OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GAR. 
NETT 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 


THE SCOTS BRIGADE, By NEIL 


MUNRO. 

STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. By 
HERBERT PAUL. 

STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 

WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
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THE EDISON- BELL 
PHONOGRAPH 





Price 
FROM 


#2 2s. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
OG Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. 


THE HEAD OFFICES 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 


89 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London, 


Od. 


lt is marvellous. “@a 





A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 











DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
Pa thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 


“Nothing better could be wished for."—Brisish Weekly, 


* Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon 


Daily Chronicle, 


4s. each. ILLusTRaATED. Maps by Joun BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
dat ae Bote. Brecon and ite Beaconé. 


The Wye Valley. 


Ln ey coy ay 


Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
The Severn Valley. 
Leonards. 


righton, , + Ay 

. Se a Sa, ene att 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and 

Liandrindod 


Liandndno, R Suen, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly good,’—Academy, 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Lsverf of Daily Post, 


‘Enlarged edition, &¢.; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON “2, Exvinons. 

By E. C. Coox and E. T. “Coor, M.A. 
4s. Tus HorTets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 
Liangolien : Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld. 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers, 








PARIS EXHIBITION 








The Offices of THE OUTLOOK 


| 
| 
| in Paris are at 30 Rue Tait- 
| bout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
| Pain will be pleased to supply 
| current and back numbers, 


and to receive advertisements 
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Sold Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa : 
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Gorvon & Gorcn, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape “Town. 
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AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE 














PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY: A “Sargent” Show 
THE ELDERS ON THE HIGHLAND BRIGADE. SCANDALS OF THE AUDIT 
ARMS AND THE WOMAN: Chiffons at the Front 
THE GOVERNMENT AND RURAL DEPOPULATION 
Short Story: THE VIZIER'S EXPLANATION. Pulpit Impressions: VIII—BLOOD & FIRE 
To the Man of the Hour: MR. RUDYARD KIPLING 


ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


x UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
hy INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. 6d. per day. 














Telephone Nos. :— 


{ For Management—*' UNPARALLELED,” LONDON. 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 


Telegraphic Addresses : \ For Visitors—‘‘ ErminirEs,” Lonpon. 





| “A genuine old Brandy 5 “ Particularly suitable 
|; made from Wine.” for medicinal purposes.” 
Medical Press, August 1899. Lancet, July 1899. 


| 


THREE STAR BRANDY. 




















The ONLY Separate 
Stretcher Stretchers 
whereby the are re- 
tension is commended 
obtained by for eaci 
means of a pair of 
Screwed Trousers 
Rod. in use, 
Note the Clip 
for holtine up } i. 
Drawers. 
pee eee ce nam Onevage Lavves, eaew sue Pnawy 2 iw 'ACARE Prams A STRETCHER, NOT A PRESSER. 


Jour any See on, end a few more pair OF ALL HOSIERS, TAILORS, AND OUTFITTERS EVERYWHERE, or sent on receipt of P.O. 

SOLD EV, C ARICS " ARE A NECESSITY I 3 Bronze, polished, 4s.; Army quality, nickel, ®s,. Gd. (for Colonies and Abroad add parcel post 

: . ERYWHERE, Drapers, Hosiers, Stores, &c., not having them can readily procure rate for 4 lbs.), to O Dept., 6 Philip Lane, E.C. Trade should apply to Welch, Margetson & Co., 
from any of their Wholesale Houses, Moor Lane, London, E.C, ‘ 





COMFORT IN WARM WEATHRR, 
’ 
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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &, 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 
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DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone, 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 








Pure Air, Charming Scenery. 





| EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate, 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation, East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


_ . and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarxe, M.D., says: ‘A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. | 





| 
| FOLKESTONE, BATES HOTEL.—Oldest established and 


most select Family Hotel in Folkestone. Good cooking, comfort, quiet, and good 
attention. Centrally situated, with extensive sea view. Private Gardens adjoining the 
Leas. Electric Light throvghout. Tariff on application. 
GIRONIMO & PILCHER, Proprietors, 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. Billiards, 
Tennis Lawn. | 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL | SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL,— 


n ’ i J Unrivalled | Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’hote (separate tables). than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated. Pas. 


Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. senger lift. Special terms em fension for winter months, Entirely under new 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. i management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 














WORLD-RENOWNED HEALTH-RESORT NEAR THE RHINE. 


Celebrated Mineral Springs, 155'75 deg. Fahr. > 
TREATMENT ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Beautiful 
Walks and 


Grape Cure 
from 


Wiesbaden 


Excursions. September. 


Unequalled success in curing Gout, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Diseases of the Respiratory and 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 


Digestive Organs, Nervous Derangements, &c. Large variety of Entertainments and Amuse- 
ments in the Kurhaus during the whole year. Agreeable social life. English Church, 


Prospectus free on application to the STAEDTISCHE KURVERWALTUNG. 





| 
HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, | Extension of Cape Government System. 


| 
| An Index to Vol. IV. of THE OUTLOOK (Aug. 12, 
1 he Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
es Sey OS ee | . sates “ 1899, to Jan. 27, 1900) is ready. Copies will 





NOTICE. 


es ed peng ‘be sent free of all charge to readers who for 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750, ELSTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 e sent free of all charge to readers w ad 
OvinGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 EUROPE AND RHODESIA "ward their names and addresses ona posteard 


Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
RipPiNGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
SouTHERN Cross .. 7,300 


Urmston GRANGE... 5,400 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 
DENTON GRANGE .. 9,200 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 


‘to the Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 
‘Street. Cases for binding Vol. IV. can he 
obtained from Messrs. Fisher & Son, Cloister 
Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the following 
prices :—Cloth, 1s. 3d.; cloth, half-bound, 1s. 6d. 
Complete bound copies of Vols. I., IL, IIL, 
and IV., with Index, are obtainable, cloth, 
half-bound, 10s. 6d, each volume, from the 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
tric light, & Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 

Sided | £18 8s. 11d. 3 and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 

of the Company, Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
| Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. _| Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
Water Street, Li } | stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
od st Serest, iicaee. | districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 


446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Putt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


a — Manager. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at om, 


| the Company’s Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary. | 


1 


NORWICH UNION MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. Bonuses declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898), £1,707,483. Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 
OLD AGE PENSIONS. ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - - NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—so0 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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[Mellourne Punch. [New York World. 
J. B.—Now, Kruger, my friend, iv’s your move, McKINLeY.—I’m a bundle of worries and woes, 
Kriegspiel is a game that you love ; Irom the crown of my head to my toes ; 
Like Master Jack Horner The job grows too thick, 
You're right in the corner : Ilow ave we to lick, 
Maybe you'll get out—?/ rev shove ! Eight million bold Filipin-Os ? 





“A SPECIALITY.” 


MAPLE & CO 


Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS ! 
TRAVELLING BAGS ee 

SUIT CASES — 
DRESSING BAGS 


AND 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices, 


LONDON AND PARIS. 















The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 
walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 
clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, “is:"| CARLTON HOTEL. 


50 REGENT STREET, W., PALL MALL, LONDON. 


AND 


> 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. eee a 
THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Heme business only, 2o HOTEL AND REST Auka NT 


/oreign risks being undertaken, 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amourt to £5,000,000. Damage by OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 

















offered by the Counry may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Penner ’ }. W. STEVENS. Telephone : ‘* 1600 Gerrard.” / 
Yoint Secretaries {SB RATLIFFE. C. RITZ, General Manager 








PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOCKSTALLS and 
R from NEWSAGENTS cn SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same 
time as the London morniag papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies wi!l greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 1o9 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application. 
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C.P.R. "ER BUCHANAN YMON-CASTLE UN 


| | SERVICE. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and | CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AN 
mest BLEND | NATAL, DEIRA, AND 


MAURITIUS. 
| South- 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. | Steamers. London. —ampton, 


neem | SCOTCH WHISKY = /xornancastue 








| (via Madeira) «...++++++seeees —_- May 5 
ot | {ARUNDEL CASTLE 
YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG | | (via Las Palmas) ........ coocoe May 4 May 5 
| {DOUNE CASTLE 
HAI, HONG KONG. | (via Las Palmas) ......+esee0008 May 8 May 9 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. | *TANTALLON CASTLE 

(via Madeira) ......+. cocsceee May 11 May 12 

* Royal Mail Steamer. + Intermediate Steamer, 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 


3 Mauritius Steamer. 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Scuthampton every Saturday. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 











THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 


MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 
SPECIAL SPRING CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 


desiring short sea trips. 


ORPORA 
. R OR TION, Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 


Limited | Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
: JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 


Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
By Appointment to £15 15s., according to position of berth, 








Heap OFFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, " Saturdays, 10-1. | Q Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
piesa iets oe H.M. we U EEN Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 
sii AND H.R.H. Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
“* | port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
Registered Capital £2,000,000 THE PRI NCE OF WALES. above-named line within six months, 





Subscribed Capital aad £800,000 For further particulars and handbooks apply to 


THE BANK OF AFRIC A FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
j or THOS, COOK & SON'S Offices. 
Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- —" 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- Limited. 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Established 1879. 


“letc x Co.); gustus » Esq. stabli 
: ¥ : : ; ; i : : m I ted d th Cc Act 6: BANK OF MONTREAL 
(Disector of the Rhodesia Gold Fiskds, Limieed); Sis | 9 ecerpemns gader the Companine Acts, 200 to s077. 


Messrs. A. Durant & Co); Major S. Wynne Finch 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 "Shares of 


Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 1 . each. Be cs nee... £750,000. moar res Established in 1817. 

Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 443,000. eac ice: 113 Cannon Street, London, E. : 

Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, ee nee See: ee ae ee Capital Paid-up, £2,46 5:753- Reserve Fund, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman | Wijliam’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Ritcabech> 41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552. 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 





Head Office and Board of Directors ;— 
_ - | Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: MONTREAL, 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- | Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- General Manager 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking | fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East’ Africa : . eer’ 
Company and the Alliance ‘Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel Beira, Lourengo Marques. E. S. Gauss Esq-s Montreal, 


: Boarp oF Direcrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., 


Brancues 1n Soutu Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, MP; Oven B- gS Esa. Fraser, Esq. ; LONDON OFFICE— 


Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston,| General Manager ‘Resident at Cape Town), James QD ABGHURGH LANE, E.G- 


Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, | Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- ond eerie 9 and all other Banking business transacted COMMITTEE: 

. “ with Sou rica. 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. Deposits received for one year to five years at terms Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
Acency 1x America (New York). ascertainable on application MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
CurRENT AccounTs are opened, Cheque Books issued, | THE THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 


: Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA Canada, N:wfoundland, and the United States, 











Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer and isst e S:erling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
tained on application. (LIMITED). Transfers. 
G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager.  pSTABLISHED 1837 INCORPORATED 1880. |) wer cr eg te f he Cormmment & Oe 











Paid-up Capital .........+00++ ++ 1,500,000 ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 
Reserve Fund ...........+. evece 750,000 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, Reserve Liability of Proprietors. . 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND |V[S|TORS TO THE CONTINENT 


are granted the Bank's B hes throughout th | 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) ana pert Ns oan a p ser eee a en CAN OBTAIN 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. cL REMITTANCES are made to the | 
Paid-up Capital ........ esisekebaseen 41,600,000 — on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for THE oU TLOOK 
rar + £835,000 DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
: FROM ALL THE LEADING 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under | which may be ascertained on application. 


Pathe srencccensenressnes wii = wwiIioum—m=e- = BOOKSELLERS, KIOSKS snd LIBRARIES. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 


a her of the Bank throughout Australia and New TH E te El D Li N c OF SHIPPING POSTERS 











Bills negotiated or sent for collection. FOR THE PROMOTION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Telegraphic Transfers made. Oe _ To all PARTS of the WORLD. 
Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods Egypt, India, China, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, South America, West Indies, United States, Canada, &c. 


on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


SPECIMENS AND COSTS ON APPLICATION TO ANDREW R*ID & CO, Ltd., 


SPECIALISTS IN PICTORIAL ADVERT:iSINC FOR RAILWAY AND SH'PPINC COMPANIES. 
R. W. JEANS, Manager. | Offices: §Q0 Grey Street, Newcastle-cn-Tyne. London Office: 24 Cullum Street, E.C. 
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HAPPY THOUGHT 


Mr. Krucer.—‘‘ The Tsar has given ‘em a concession 
of land, the Kaiser is running an Indian Famine Fund 
and sending boars’ heads to Monmouth, and Oscar of 
Sweden is staying with ’em and being complimentary.” 

Mr. Steyn,.—‘‘ Yes, Paul. Er—don’t you think it’s 
about time we weighed in with something pleasant?” 


Sir Grorce WuiTtt is reported as expressing the belief 
that the war will be finished within the next three months. 
In well-informed circles in Capetown six weeks is the 
Period now named for the termination of the war. The 
Cape is more sanguine than those in London whose 
Position and knowledge entitle their opinions to respect. 
Six weeks may, they hope and expect, break the back of 
Boer resistance, but the entry of Lord Roberts into 
Bloemfontein did not place the Free State at his feet, and 
his entry into Pretoria is as little likely to complete his 
work in the Transvaal. A period of desultory and per- 
haps bitter strife is predicted, and measures must be taken 
to deal with a guerilla warfare. We may console ourselves, 
however, with the belief that an undue prolongation of 
the struggle by irregular bodies of Boers is unlikely. 
The guerilla very soon degenerates into brigandage. It 
may be prompted in its beginnings by unbending 
Patriotism ; but, to keep that sentiment pure, stern and 
high-minded leaders are required for each separate band. 
The common man, leading a hard life, without regular 
food or pay, and without the prospect of ultimate reward, 
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is soon tempted to lay hands on all property that comes 
his way. He grows careless in distinguishing between 
the possessions of friend and foe, and ends by becoming 
the enemy of the compatriots in whose interests he began 
the struggle. That is the history of all guerilla warfare 
in civilised countries. And this sort of warfare is not 
congenial to the Boer character as we know it. The 
Boer desires peace, and thrives on it. He will quickly 
discover that his farm and occupation are open to him 
under British rule as they were under his President, and it 
will best comport with his nature and .tastes to return to 
them as soon as he can. 


Tue departure of the Boer delegates from Holland last 
Wednesday may be taken as practical evidence that their 
mission has failed in Europe. The outbreak of popular 
hostility to Great Britain in Germany, France, Russia, 
and Holland has never communicated itself to the 
responsible Governments of those countries. They might 
have liked to profit by it, but they dared not endorse it. 
The Boer delegates will have realised by this time 
how bitter are protestations of sympathy when unaccom- 
panied by practical aid. They must be very dull, also, 
and have left the national ‘‘ slimness” behind, if they fail 
to see that there is nowhere any real sympathy for their 
country or its ways, but only envy of England. According 
toareturn fromthe British Ambassador at Berlin published 
in the Board of Trade Journal it appears that the amount 
of German capital invested in the Transvaal is no 
less than forty-five millions sterling. Does President 
Kruger delude himself with the belief that the German 
Government and people would submit so much of their 
savings to his methods of legislation? They were placed 
there under the security of England's overlordship ; if that 
failed or were withdrawn the Germans would speedily exact 
guarantees from the Republics far more irksome than any 
of the Conventions with England. And now the delegates 
are on their way to the United States. Americans will 
remember, if the Boer delegates do not, that America owes 
its independence to her armed protest against being taxed 
without being represented. The Boer delegates must be 
prepared with an answer to the wondering inquiry why 
full civil rights were refused to worthy men, some of them 
Americans, whose taxation principally contributed to the 
prosperity of the Transvaal. 


In truth, the only hope of the Boer delegates in the 
United States lies in the gamble of Presidential politics. 
Yet even there the prospect is disheartening. Mr. McKinley 
has already gone as far as he could go in forwarding a 
suggestion of mediation; we know with what result. 
Admiral Dewey’s candidature seems as yet to provoke 
more smiles than support; but he has not considered his 
Presidential chances prejudiced by a further pronounce- 
ment of gratitude to England’s attitude at Manila in the 
person of Admiral Seymour. Remains Mr. Bryan with 
his confident reference to the terms of the Hague Conven- 
tion. Mr. Bryan is probably better informed than he pre 
tends to be on the point, and if elected would not be the 
last to discover that, according to the Hague rules, the 
mediation of a foreign Power is only justified on the appli- 
cation of both belligerents. Only last Friday Mr. Elihu 
Root startled an after-dinner gathering in New York 
by declaring ‘‘The hour is coming when the American 
people will be forced either to abandon the Monroe 
doctrine or to fight for it. We shall never abandon it” ; 
and he now explains that his “allusion was academic. 
He was simply thinking of the general policy of European 
nations to get land where they could, and wished to show 
that the Army must be prepared to resist any attempt to 
violate the Monroe doctrine.” Exactly ; but this Monroe 
doctrine carries obligations with it. The sole ground 
upon which the United States can successfully maintain 
their exclusive influence on the American continent is that 
they shall not interfere on other continents. The rule 
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applies to men and nations alike that, in requiring others 
to attend to their own affairs, you must define your own 
business and stick to it. : 


Tue Tsar of Russia has just given another proof of 
how necessary it is to distinguish between the natural 
desires and predilections of a monarch and the policy of 
the country he rules. The Daily Express of Tuesday last 
announced that Nicholas II. has granted an important 
concession to a British syndicate for the working of some 
8,000 square miles of gold-yielding territory in the 
Nertchinsk region of Siberia. The significance of the 
concession lies in the fact that the lands are the private 
property of the Tsar, and it has been made over the heads 
of numerous overtures from German and French sources. 
The statement that the Tsar’s action is intended as a 
tangible proof of his friendliness to England at this 
juncture need not perhaps be specially insisted upon. The 
deed is sufficiently satisfactory in itself, without seeking 
to attach to it a more special and political meaning. The 
Government and people of England alike are persuaded 
of the friendliness of the Tsar, and of his desire that the 
paths of the two Empires should not cross or clash. 
But Tsars, even when they possess the enormous personal 
powers of the present ruler of Russia, are, after all, the 
creatures of their day and circumstances. It must take 
years of diplomacy successfully to steer England's policy 
clear of the path which the inherited tendency of officialdom 
has marked out as Russia’s destiny. That the goodwill 
of the Tsar is a powerful contributory to that end cannot 
be denied. And by practically handing over to English 
enterprise for the next fifty years the development of the 
riches of a large portion of his domains, he helps on that 
much-to-be-desired time of mutual knowledge and under- 
standing between the two peoples. 


Mr. J. H. Symon, Q.C., member of the Federal Con- 
vention and Chairman of the Judiciary Committee,” makes 
use of the cable to inform ‘the Westminster Gasctte that 
The Outlook has been guilty of ‘‘calumny.” In a message 
published in the Gasetfe of Thursday he says :— 


Quoting the pamphlet issued by Chief Justice Way, a 
recent number of 7/e Oxtlook suggests that the Common- 
wealth Bill steps between the Australian citizen and the 
Sovereign. This is a calumny. 


Before Mr. Symon uses hard words he should “ verify his 
quotations.” What Zhe Outlook did state on March 24, 
in reference to Chief Justice Way’s pamphlet, was as 
follows :— 


If, as Chief Justice Way believes, the intention of. the Bill 
is to maintain the option of appeal precisely as in the case of 
Canada, the whole dispute turns on a verbal alteration, or 
rather correction, to which the Australian delegates have 
ample power to consent. If not, on the other hand, the inten- 
tion to step between the Australian citizen and his Sovereign 
becomes clear ; and equally clear is the duty of the Imperial 
Parliament to defeat it. 


This is the exact position, and our readers will, no doubt, 
be at a loss to discover where the ‘‘ calumny ” comes in. 


THE banquet of the British Empire League, on Monday, 
is memorable for its speeches. The Prince of Wales 
testified, ‘‘ from information received,” to the dash and 
discipline of the Australian troops. Lord Salisbury 
endorsed the constitutional theory of the Common (or 
Imperial) Crown, and spoke of our contempt of foreign 
opinion so long as we have Colonial support. Mr. 
Chamberlain accepted the trustee view of his Imperial 
responsibilities (which has been cabled the world over). 
The Duke of Devonshire in his apparently casual yet 
weighty way, remarked that nothing but criminal neglect 
or apathy can prevent an early political union of the 
Empire. Mr. Tarte bore witness to the attachment of his 
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fellow-countrymen, the French Canadians, to British 
institutions, and endorsed Lord Strathcona’s suggestion 
that the Prince should visit Canada. And, finally, Lieut,. 
Col. Denison, fresh from Canada, pressed upon British 
Ministers and the British public the vital necessity of 
all-British and State-owned cables, and prayed for an. 
other Imperial Conference when the war is over. 


WELL-FOUNDED rumours are afloat as to important 
changes in high legal places. It is said that the present 
Master of the Rolls, Sir Nathaniel Lindley, is ahout-to 
resign. Current talk has nominated Sir Richard Webster, 
the present Attorney-General, as his successor, and he in 
turn is to be succeeded by Sir Robert Finlay, the 
present Solicitor-General, whose place, it is said, will be 
taken by Mr. Carson. In consequence of the difficulties 
of Sir Edward Clarke's political position at the present 
moment, the first two appointments are pretty sure to go 
as foreshadowed. The promotion of Mr. Carson is a 
much more uncertain affair. It has generally been under- 
stood that Sir Richard Webster has been waiting for the 
Chancellorship, and it is probable that, with that view, he 
has already refused the Rolls, for he was Attorney-General 
at the last vacancy, and as such had by customary right 
the first offer of a vacancy on the Bench. But, even if he 
accepts the Mastership of the Rolls, he may reserve the 
right to promotion to the Chancellorship. 


Tue National Agricultural Organisation, of which the 
first annual meeting was held this week, was called into 
existence by the difficulty experienced in the introduction 
of co-operative methods into dairying. Lord Wenlock, 
who was chairman, has a vivid personal knowledge of 
what these are. On his Yorkshire estate he some years 
ago established a co-operative dairy. In some respects it 
worked well. The farmers very willingly sent in their 
milk, and demand for the butter was keen, but alas! the 
balance did not work out well. He attributes this in large 
measure to the scarcity of efficient managers. We do not 
seem to get in Eng!and the all-round man frequently seen in 
Denmark. That is, if a manager is clever in the factory he 
is usually a duffer in the market, and when he is a master 
of buying and selling he is often a failure at butter- 
making. Were the co-operative system more widely 
extended, of course, good managers would be more 
plentifully produced. The Organisation appears to be in 
a fair way to accomplish this, though it would be useless 
to deny that progress must for long remain slow. Mr. 
Plunkett clearly compared England with Ireland, but 
English farmers have deeper prejudices to overcome than 
have their Irish brethren. They are in a larger way of 
business, they have self-reliant traditions, and have 
never been accustomed to work with their neighbours. 
Hence the slow development of co-operative dairying in 
England. 


Tue Archbishops have this week delivered their 
‘opinion ” on the legality of Reservation, and it is on the 
lines generally anticipated. With the practical aspects of 
the question they did not attempt to deal; they merely 
record their belief that a rubric in the Communion service 
viewed in conjunction with the 28th Article forbids 
Reservation in any form. Taking the words as they stand, 
without reference to the special circumstances which 
occasioned them—circumstances which after some 25° 
years no longer exist—it would be impossible to arrive at 
any other conclusion. It would, of course, be easy to 
point out that the rubric was framed simply to check the 
Puritan custom of carrying the unconsumed consecrated 
elements out of church for the use of the curate, and 
that the 28th Article, as its language clearly shows, was 
designed solely to prevent Reservation for the purpose of 
Adoration—a very different thing from Reservation for the 
purpose of communicating the sick. But these, after all, 
are minor points. Let us grant that the Archbishops’ 
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decision on the legal point is essentially correct. The 
practical point is, whether the Bishops intend to enforce 
this legislation of 250 years ago upon the parish clergy 
who have to deal with the spiritual needs of the present 
day. It is a thousand pities that the question of Reserva- 
tion has been treated as a party matter, as a point at issue 
between High and Low churchmen. Asa matter of fact, it 
is simply a question of expediency, which should be re- 
garded in the light of plain common sense. It stands, for 
instance, in a very different category from the use of 
incense ; itis, above all else, a practical question. The 
separate communion service for each dying person that 
was quite possible in 1662 is impracticable in many of our 
congested town parishes to-day. And, as a memorial 
signed by many eminent physicians has urged, it is not 
desirable ; the service is too long for an exhausted sufferer, 
while in infectious cases it subjects the minister to 
unnecessary risk. The difficulty has been met in hundreds 
of crowded parishes by the practice of Reservation. There 
is no “ ritualism ” of any kind; the consecrated elements 
are simply taken to the dying person, and administered in 
the usual way. But for it, one can safely say, scores of 
persons every year would have to die without what is to 
them a great matter—the comfort of the last Sacrament. 


Ir remains to be seen whether the Bishops will take 
action in consequence of the Lambeth opinion. We 
earnestly hope that they will not do so. Theoretically, no 
doubt, those who realise the necessity of Reservation 
should endeavour to get it legalised by Act of Parliament. 
Practically the wiser course is, at least for the present, to 
allow the antiquated law which forbids it to remain un- 
enforced. We are no sympathisers with those who would 
seek to minimise the duty of obedience to Episcopal 
authority. But if the Bishops should forbid Reservation, 
they will impose a severe strain upon the loyalty of their 
clerzy. Let us put a not unlikely case by way of illus- 
tration. Let us suppose there has been a colliery accident, 
ind that a number of men lie at the point of death in the 
same parish, some in their cottages, others around the 
pit-mouth. What is their parish priest to do? Will he 
give to each of those who desire it the last Sacrament, by 
the only possible means—by Reservation? Or will he 
explain to the dying men that this must be withheld from 
them, in deference to the Bishop's interpretation of the 
Archbishop's opinion of an ambiguous rubric framed two 
hundred and fifty years ago? The question, we think, 
suggests its own answer. 


Tue death of Munkacsy, who after a long and trying 
illness passed peacefully away on Tuesday last, is a severe 
loss to popular academic art. A natural gift, curbed and 
directed by the schools wherein he graduated, would be a 
lose description of Munkacsy’s powers. An orphan, and 
entirely without means, the little Hungarian had scraped 
together sufficient money to take him to Vienna and 
Diisseldorf. Here he worked like a giant till his picture 
“The Last Day of a Man Condemned to Death” won him 
a medal at the Paris Salon, and brought him commissions 
in plenty. Henceforward his career was assured, and by 
such popular exhibition pieces as ‘‘ Christ on Calvary” or 
“Christ before Pilate” he rapidly gained the attention of 
an enormous public. His ‘‘ Ecce Homo” drew crowds to 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, much as Gustave Doré’s large 
canvases achieved a similar success elsewhere. At his 
worst his pictures were terrible productions, and some of 
‘he religious pictures that were toured round the country 
represent him almost at his worst. At his best he had 
some vigour of that quite ordinary kind that English 
ritics are always ready to magnify into something won- 
derful if only the artist be an exotic growth. Of his 
ibsolute sincerity there was never question; and herein, 
we fancy, more than in any acquired faculty, lay the secret 
of the immense success of his best-known canvases. Two 
of his pictures are up at Christie’s this week. 
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ARMS AND THE WOMAN : 


‘*So far as the sick are concerned there are two plagues 
in South Africa—the plague of flies and the plague of 
women.” This is Mr. Treves’s blunt way of giving expres- 
sion to a serious grievance. Some weeks back Sir Alfred 
Milner in a proclamation begged idle and fashionable 
persons, men and women, to go anywhere but to the seat 
of war in search of pleasure and sensation. And now 
Mr. Treves, speaking from his own painful experience at 
the base hospitals, emphasises this protest and warning . 
‘* Considering the kind of war in which we are engaged,” 
he says, ‘‘and the number of lives lost, the picture of a 
number of elaborately dressed ladies masquerading in 
summer toilets and arranging picnics about Cape Town 
is a blot on the campaign.” After all, waris neither a 
spectacle nor a social function. Least of all is it a picnic ; 
and it is well that those who labour under this 
misconception should be told the truth plainly. 
But for certain loose talk in the clubs it would be 
unnecessary to point out that neither Sir Alfred Milner nor 
Mr. Treves suggests that there is anything in all this 
beyond thoughtlessness and the desire to discover a new 
excitement by those who have tasted pretty well every 
pleasure that civilisation can offer in times of peace’ 
Happily we stand in no peril of another such spectacle as 
France witnessed thirty years ago. We remember how 
much of what befell the land of Napoleon III. in 1870-71 
found its explanation in the drove of women that overtook. 
his armies on the declaration of war against Germany: 
The French camps along the frontier were petticoated like 
a play-house ; bonnet-boxes took precedence over ammu= 
nition cases along the lines of supply; officers thought 
more about picnics than scouting. Nursing in 1870 was 
still too much in the hands of Mrs. Gamp to cloak a’ 
hankering after garish pleasures under a solicitude for the 
sick, and every Mark Antony must needs boast a Cleo- 
patra at the front to carry him through his arduous’ 
encounters with the simple-living, home-respecting, pray- 
ing German. 

It is happily inconceivable that South Africa should 
present a recurrence of such a state of affairs as prevailed 
between Sedan and Metz in the summer of 1870. The 
simple truth is that there is no place at the seat of war 
for sightseers or elegant Dorcases. They achieve nothing, 
and are hopelessly in the way. The British officer: is 
above all else a gentleman—in certain circumstances 
perhaps more of a gentleman than a soldier—and he must 
ever be gallant, and not even at the expense of his duty 
can he bring himself to be otherwise. To have by him 
the ladies he meets in Mayfair is an embarrassment and 
a limitation. The ‘‘ white hand” has ever been a drag 
on ‘‘ the bridle or rein.” Especially among sick’ 
soldiers is the idle woman a superfluity and a 
nuisance. We sympathise with that invalided ‘* Tommy” 
who tells us his face was washed fourteen times in 
the course of one afternoon by fourteen smartly 
attired ‘‘nurses” who, on extorted permits, successively 
took possession of him and the hospital ward in which he 
lay. And in this phrase ‘‘extorted permits” we get a 
suggestion of the most mischievous of the consequences 
of this feminine invasion. Men and maéériel, provided at 
a great cost to the nation for the vigorous prosecution of 
the war, are being treated as so many properties in an 
entertainment, and, as Mr. Treves indignantly insists; 
even the sick and wounded are become mere toys. And 
so it must ever be where the idle woman abounds. ‘A 
fortnight ago we spoke of the undue influence exercised 
by the smart woman in military concerns at home. That 
she should now obtrude herself at the theatre of war, 
posing as an angel of compassion on the one hand or. as 
a war correspondent on the other, is a grave scandal 
upon which the official foot cannot be put down too firmly 
or too soon. Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Treves have 
added to the debt the country owes them by their manly 
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and courageous protest. That the protest was aimed at 
the qualified nurse, lay or professional, is an assertion 
that needs no refutation. Mr. Treves is one of the 
greatest of hospital surgeons, and knows what an in- 
valuable lieutenant the surgeon has in the efficient nurse. 
But “‘ ministering angels” in chiffons and the latest Paris 
hats, armed with the vinaigrette and scented with the 
scent of Rimmel will do their country much more credit in 
Hyde Park than beneath Table Mountain. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND RURAL 
DEPOPULATION 


“ Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make thent, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, thetr country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 


Every true friend of the present Ministry will regret that 
neither collectively nor individually have they made any 
attempt to deal with the deplorable condition of the 
English rural districts. No excuse of ignorance can be 
put forward. The majority are themselves country gentle- 
men as well as politicians, and if they were not, the 
correspondents of the Board of Agriculture and the Board 
of Trade, to say nothing of certain journalists and authors 
who have taken infinite pains to set forth the facts, for 
years past have reported the ever-worsening situation. 
The permanent officials are fully aware of its gravity, and 
any Minister who is not is wilfully blind. A short time 
ago it was reported from Lincolnshire that sowing was 
being ruinously kept back by the dearth of labour, and 
the Lady Day exodus was the most pronounced: yet 
known. In a single village no fewer than seven 
cottages were left vacant, and new tenants are 
not forthcoming. From Northumberland to Somerset, 
and from east to west, there is not a true farming 
district whence the same complaint does not arise. The 
practical problem of the hour is how to till the ground 
without men. Even cows have to be milked by mechanical 
appliances, not because these are satisfactory, but because 
human milkers are not to be had. Standing crops had to 
be sold last autumn for lack of harvesters. Machinery 
has been adopted to a dangerous degree, since every 
farmer knows that in this climate we are liable to a run 
of seasons when it would be largely useless. Sir George 
Kekewich, responding to the philippic addressed him 
by Mr. Hobhouse and Sir W. Hart Dyke, has issued 
a beautiful memorandum, a document for Utopia, on 
Agricultural Education. What is the use when all country 
schools are shrinking and no small part have made 
themselves—air into which they vanished? This, of 
course, is a natural corollary to a remarkable decrease 
of the birth-rate and the marriage-rate, and a preponde- 
rance of very aged in the lists of dead. It means that the 
flower of the peasantry is forsaking the land and leaving it 
to the old and feeble. 

To assume that this is merely an agricultural question 
is to misunderstand it entirely. Anyone who has atten- 
tively considered a typical Bank Holiday crowd of young 
London poor, and compared them with a similar one at a 
country fair, will need no other object-lesson. Dwarf, 
decrepit, pale, the former have no physique. Isolate them 
so that no fresh blood can come in, and in a few genera- 
tions they will degenerate to a race of manikins. Foetid 
air and bad housing do not altogether account for it. 
Listen to their talk ; it is Zolaesque ; it reeks of premature 
vice. Your fresh-coloured, stout fair-folk may be as 
coarse, but it is with the not unhealthy animal coarseness 
of Rabelais. To the vigour of commerce a reserve of pure 
country blood is necessary. For the Army too. Of what 
‘use to establish village rifle clubs if those to practise 
at them are only rheumatic patriarchs with one foot in 
the grave already? Again, we know how difficult it is to 
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odtain British seamen either for the navy or the mercantile 
marine. Yet the best recruiting grounds, what may be 
called the fishermen-agricultural communities, are being 
allowed to dwindle and perish. And, nevertheless, there 
is work and to spare for all, money to be made, comfort- 
able lives to be lived. Only the other day Italians dis. 
covered what a splendid market for cauliflowers Londo 

is. They are sending them in shiploads. Madeira is being 
laid out in fruit and vegetable gardens for the same cus- 
tomers. From the Cape new consignments of apples, 
pears, and other fruit are on the way. We pay millions 
to France, millions to Denmark, millions to Russia for 
what might be produced at home, and these are not virgin 
lands, but countries that possess no advantages of soil or 
climate over our own. Only they have Governments that 
recognise it as a duty to superintend, organise and direct 
agriculture. 

If thedirect frank truth be spoken, why isit that our states- 
men persistently neglect this problem? First of all, because 
it has the vicious practice to do nothing till ‘‘ the chapel bell 
rings,” as the late Mr. Gladstone had it. Butin the nature 
of things a disappearing population does not agitate—the 
men only lay down their tools and go away. They have 
lost hope of the country. Secondly, ministers are afraid 
of certain questions. Just as they refrain from under- 
taking certain needed reforms in connection with (for 
example) tithes, the incidence and effect of which no sane 
man will attempt to justify at this moment, lest a dis- 
establishment crusade should follow, so they avoid modify- 
ing the Land Laws, some of which have long served their 
turn and are entirely unsuited to the needs of the day, in 
case that an agrarian agitation should be revived. And 
the third reason is that no one has a cut-and-dry nostrum 
ready to act as heal-all of this sore. So, therefore, in the 
pleasing belief that it is best to let sleeping dogs lie, 
they are not likely to move while quietness is main- 
tained. As long as there is an abundance of cheap 
foreign and colonial food, the general population will not 
take the trouble to rouse them out of this ill-timed 
lethargy. Yet, true as this may be, they are lulled 
by a false security. Apart from the war, though to 
some extent connected with it, there is no subject that has 
recently been attracting deeper attention among those who 
take more than a day-by-day interest in events. They see 
that although this question has arisen at other times and 
in other countries, it has never assumed an aspect so grave 
as it presents to the England of this moment. Ooly sixty 
years ago the rural population was, in the words of a 
writer of the time, ‘‘ redundant,” and the difficulty was 
how to find work for it. We have reason to be thankful 
it was so. After war, pestilence, famine, army, workshop 
and factory were manned again by the prolific peasantry. 
It is our reserve of force, and to keep up that reserve is a 
duty most incumbent on those who have the direction of 
national affairs. Were we asked to suggest practical 
steps our first recommendation would be to ascertain the 
nature and extent of the movement. It is useless to 
depend on local correspondents whose vision is bounded 
by a parish. Someone must be appointed who can bring 
the whole country into perspective. Nor are we in the 
slightest doubt but that a way can be found out of the 
difficulty, though we refrain from going into that now. 
Nothing is possible till statesmen of authority and influ- 
ence move. And it will be far better if the leading part is 
played by someone with Imperial instincts, 7 e. who will 
place the welfare of the Empire above that of either tenant 
or landlord, rich sportsman or poor Socialist. For none 
of these has the requisite width of view, and the disputes 
of the hour are concerned with questions that do not 
touch this part of the population. Tenant Right, for 
instance, lies between the farmer and the landlord, so 
that it would be a hallucination to suppose that the Agti- 
cultural Holdings Bill, or any similar measure, be its 
intrinsic merits what they may, will mitigate or remove 
this evil. 
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THE ELDERS ON THE HIGHLAND 
BRIGADE 


“ WEEL,” said Peter, “the plain conclusion is that the Highland 


7” 


Brigade ran awa’. en 
Sanders stopped his glass at the very brink of his lips, set it 


down, and said: ‘Ca’ canny, Peter ; ca’ canny. If your natural 
wers 0’ reasonin’ drive you to //a¢ conclusion, tak’ my advice, 
an’ find another way o’ statin’ it.” 

Rob’s power of stopping liquor on its way to his mouth was 
not highly cultivated. He took his mouthful, finished the tasting 
of it, and rammed his pipe with his little finger, before he said : 
«Just gang doon to the Cross the now, Peter, when it’s fell throng, 
an’ say ina loud voice, ‘The Highland Brigade ran awa’’—you 
need na mention conclusions or arguments ; just mak’ the simple 
statement, ‘the Highland Brigade ran awa’’—an’ if you dinna rin’ 
awa’ instanter, the fragments will go intill a very sma’ basket.” 

“Losh, keep me,” said Peter, “I’m just sayin’ among 
frien’s——” 

“ Frien’s here or frien’s there,” said Rob ; “just you gang doon 
to the Market Cross at this hour o’ half-past ten o’ Saturday nicht, 
tell the folk you’re comin’ if you think that ’ll prepare their minds, 
an’ says you ‘the Highland Brigade ran awa’, an’ the plate an’ the 
Kirk door will see you no more.” 

“But, see here, Rob——” 

“Gang awa’, man; I wad throw something at ye mysel’! 
There’s nae koppies or intrenchments on the High Street, mind 
ye; an’ if you want to feel like the Highland Brigade, just say 
that there—an’ stand till’t. I'll pay for the burial.” Rob smoked 
furiously at his empty pipe. 

“T was just goin’ upon the fac’s,” interposed Peter. 

“Dang your fac’s! What has fac’s todo wi’ the Highland 


Brigade? My cousin Kirstie’s son is a sergeant i’ the Black 
Watch ; wad he rin awa’? Spier at the toon constables if he ever 
ran awa’. Fac’s? Fiddlesticks! Keep your fac’s for theology ; 


for your catechisms, and your aézons an’ ofions |” 

“ Whisht, Rob,” said Sanders. 

“Tl no whisht! Satan was tumbled oot o’ Heaven for in- 
sistin’ on fac’s ; an’ Adam oot o’ Paradise for tryin’ to get at them. 
Fac’s are just infernal lies in Sabbath clothes. Hell’s fu’ o’ them. 
An’ that ane o’ Peter’s is on its road hame.” 

Sanders mixed a fresh glass for Rob, who by-and-bye took a 
mouthful. Then he filled his pipe, lit it, and smoked. 

“What do you mak’ o’ Magersfontein, Rob?” asked Sanders 
soothingly. 

Rob sat long without answering. His eyes gleamed anger and 
woe alternately, and at last, with twitching mouth, he said: “I’m 
no great hand at ‘ proofs’ and ‘reasons annexed,’ Sanders—never 
was; an’ I canna think o’ the awfu’ place for fear I greet.... 
But tell me, sirs; d’ye think when Lord Methuen comes hame 
will the Queen an’ the War Office gie him thanks and decorations ? 
Will the Mayor and the Town Councils present addresses, an’ 
the lasses throw flowers at him ?” 

“I’m thinkin’ no, Rob. Where got he that Scots name?” 

“It’s the only Scots thing about him. But I have nae quarrel 
wi Lord Methuen. He followed his books. What should he ken 
or care for the flesh an’ blude o’ the Highland Brigade? To him 
the Highland Brigade was just ‘troops.’ He used them in stric’ 
accordance wi’ his books. Just like us when we have to deal wi’ 
some back-slidin’ chap: the Bible is oxy Aldershot, an’ the world 
is Ais warfare, an’ in between him and Heaven is the Devil in his 
koppie.” 

“Rob, Rob, Rob ; gang easy, man.” 

“But the Highland Brigade is no just ‘troops.’ The common 
Scots sodger is maybe no the pick o’ the Jand in morals or educa- 
tion. But he can fecht, an’ he’ll follow the leader he likes intill 
Hell itsel’, an’ he’s Scots. Ye ken the rhyme :— 


‘ Och, Scotland’s but a little place, 
An’ a’ its folk are kin ; 
For every Scot that fails o’ grace 
Scotland maun bear the sin ; 
For every Scot fa’s on his face 
Some Scottish e’en grow blin’.’ 


What should Lord Methuen reck o’ that ?” 

“No mickle, Rob. But can we expec’ it ?” 

“Maybe no; I’m no blamin’ him. Sae there he is wi’ his 
guns, an’ the Guards, an’ twal hunder o’ as gude lads as ever 
followed the pipes, an’ he has Andy Wauchope—an’ the Aldershot 
Bible. In front is Magersfontein, fu’ o’ hell-traps for death. 
Ayont it is honour, fame, decorations, victory, history, and 
Methuen in big type for ever and ever. An’ he looks at the 
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koppies, an’ looks, an’ better than looks, an’ says: ‘ Dang 
these koppies ; there’s nothing about koppies in my edition o’ the 
Aldershot Bible. What’s a general to do? I'll throw the High- 
land Brigade at them. Andy Wauchope will go wherever he’s 
sent; he is a brave, simple man, is Andy Wauchope, an’ where 
he’ll go the Hielanders will follow.’” 

“Just as they followed Sir Colin at the Alma, Rob.” 

“The very same. And blocked Balaclava harbour one man 
deep against six thousand Russian horse ; and covered Corunna ; 
and stuck to ’t at Waterloo. O it’s a fine brigade the Hieland ane for 
makin’ the fame o’ generals ; an’ it shall dang doon these koppies, 
an’ bang Aldershot an’ its books. When a general has the High- 
land Brigade wi’ him, he may leave his Aldershot Bible at hame. 
There’s nae need to survey the ground, or fin’ oot the road, or fix 
distances ; the Highland Brigade does a’ that as it goes along. 
When the general’s tactics are exhausted, ‘ Forward, the Highland 
Brigade!’ When the military eggs gang done, it’s strike up ‘ Cock 
o’ the North.’ So Lord Methuen sends for Andy Wauchope.” 

“ He was a fine man, was Wauchope, Rob. Ay, but he was.” 

“A fine man? You're sair mista’en, Sanders. He was five fit 
high, an’ weighed seven stane. That’s the fac’s: ask Peter.” . 

Peter answered not at all. 

“So Wauchope received his orders. Think o’ Lord Methuen 
giein’ orders to Wauchope! You're to look up the history of the 
twa men, an’ then you’re to conceive o’ Methuen orderin’ Wauchope! 
That's one o the fac’s o’ the campaign ; it comes frae the War 
Office.” 

‘¢]’m thinkin’ Wauchope was fey ; he kenned himsel doomed 
that night, Rob.” 

“It may be, but it doesna matter: he zas doomed, him an’ 
his Brigade. Through the mirk an’ the wet, o’er an unkenned 
road, to an unseen enemy, they trudged, for Andy Wauchope was 
in front; an’ Wauchope wad never lead them but where wi’ a 
fair fecht they wad win. An’ round them was flashin’ the traitor 
lamps, to tell the enemy a’ the best secrets o’ Lord Methuen’s 
‘Intelligence Department ;’ they call’t that because it’s so easy 
understood by everybody.” 

“ But he telled a’ the world day by day in fine despatches.” 

“Ay; he’s a beautiful writer; far superior to the Duke o’ 
Wellington. Him an’ Buller could do a fine comic opera atween 
them. Sae up goes the Highland Brigade ; an’ syne, an’ syne, the 
bottom fa’s oot o’ hell, for a’ they can tell. Where’s Andy 
Wauchope? Did Wauchope bring us here? What are we to do? 
Wauchope? Wauchope? Wauchope’s dead ; an’ it’s a’ a blun- 
der ; an’ this is nae place for mortal men. An’ sae—an’ sae—dang 
it a’, I tell ye I’ll brain the man that says the Highland Brigade 
ran awa’. As sure as Heaven’s aboon I’l1——” 

“ Sit doon, Rob; sit doon, man.” 

““Wauchope’s dead for nought, and Kirstie’s laddie is comin’ 
hame withoot his leg ; d’ye think they’ll gie Lord Methuen flowers 
when 4e comes back?” , 

“ Come awa’ hame, Rob?” 


ADMIRAL DEWEY is the man of the moment in the United States, 
and Admiral Dewey is, in consequence, beset with what he flatly 
calls campaign lies. But some lies have a painful habit of sticking 
and there is no small stir in Ohio just now over one such burr. 
Mr. Edson C. Brace was chief clerk of the Bureau of Equipment 
in the Navy Department at Washington when Admiral Dewey was 
chief of that bureau, and Mr. Brace has for a year been delighting 
his friends and the public with this tale :— 


One morning the Commodore came into my room holding the 
Washington Post before him. He had been reading a report of David. 
B, Hill’s speech at Grafton, in which Mr. Hill sought to impress his 
personality upon the people as a presidential aspirant by the frequent 
use of the cabalistic phrase, ‘‘ I am a Democrat.” 

‘“*T am a Democrat,” repeated the Commodore, with the peculiar 
musing manner he sometimes fell into ; his word for it was ‘‘ mulling.” 
‘¢ What is a Democrat these days, anyhow ?” he asked. 

“*Tt would take quite a little time, I think, to define that at this 
moment,” was the reply of his subordinate. 

** Well, I'll tell you what a Democrat is,” said the Commodore, 
with some asperity of tone. ‘‘In time of war a Democrat was a 
damned traitor ; in time of peace he is a damned fool.” 


Admiral Dewey hopes now to be the Democrat candidate for the 
Presidency. Judge, then, his dismay at the survival of this story. 
“Tt’s a lie,” he declares. “It’s a fact,” says Mr. Brace; and the 
public is left to take its choice. “If itis going to be necessary,” 
says the Evening Post of New York with much sagacity, “for the 
Admiral to publish denials or charges of lying every few days 
throughout the summer, he is likely to have his hands full.” 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


At the Seat of War 


Tue Boers still keep just beyond the clutch of the 
eager British. When pressed they retreat slowly and 
skilfully, missing no chance of striking at detached bodies 
and convoys along the ever-lengthening line of advance. 
Their attack on Wepener was conceived so as to give the 
greatest amount of trouble to Lord Roberts with the 
smallest expenditure of effort to themselves. Since their 
retreat before the encircling British columns they have 
maintained a stubborn defence at Thabanchu. The 
intelligence from Bloemfontein has, on the whole, been 
of a detached nature, and difficult to fit into any recog- 
nisable large scheme, which Lord Roberts wisely keeps to 
himself, General Ian Hamilton gained a decided success 
on May 1 at Houtnek, driving the enemy out of their 
positions and taking twenty-six prisoners. Among the 
Boer killed is Lieut. Gunther of the German Army and 
two Frenchmen. Maximoff, a Russian commanding the 
foreign legion, is ene of the wounded. It would, there- 
fore, appear that the Boer retreat is in some danger, and 
that Lord Roberts has found a weak spot, on to which he 
is fastening. Friday mdrning’s news of the capture of 
Brandfort by a smart surprise is most welcome. 

A detailed report from Colonel Baden-Powell shows 
Mafeking safe on April 19. The Queen has sent the 
garrison an inspiriting message, and Lord Roberts has 
asked Baden-Powell to hold out till May 18. Sir Archibald 
Hunter is at Kimberley, to all appearance organising a 
force for early advance. Lord Methuen remains under 
check near Warrenton. Meanwhile the inhabitants of 
Mafeking catch locusts as they fly over the town, and eat 
bread made of oat-husks. 


Our New Highway in East Africa 


Two Governments—the one Radical, the other Tory— 
both consisting, as our predilection for democratic in- 
stitutions requires us to believe, of the very best men in 
the country for the conduct of its affairs, have advised 
that a railway connecting the Uganda Protectorate with 
the East African seaboard is indispensable; and two ex- 
ceptionally hard-fisted Chancellors of the Exchequer—Sir 
William Harcourt and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach—have 
certified to the wisdom of the advice by providing the 
funds to carry it out. Out of self-respect, therefore, if for 
no other reason, the House of Commons could do no less on 
Monday last than “authorise the issue out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of £1,930,000 for the completion of the Uganda 
Railway.” But other and better reasons are not far to seek. 
Here are two: (1) The danger—startlingly brought home 
to us by the Uganda rebellion—of proclaiming the Queen’s 
authority in regions where, owing to the absence of rapid 
and reliable transport, that authority cannot be promptly 
enforced ; (2) the manifest necessity of providing ourselves 
with an open way into the Nile Valley and the Soudan, in 
provision for a possible closing of the Mediterranean route. 
With these considerations in view, the country will pass 
over lightly—far too lightly, no doubt—the miscalculations 
in the estimates on which the project was undertaken, and 
will rather rejoice that the Uganda Railway is so near 
completion. Out of a total length of 580 miles to be con- 
structed, 362 are already open for traffic; the earthworks 
for another 50 miles are completed ; and the materials are 
all on the spot for the remaining mileage. Meanwhile, 
the removal of the svdd@ which now chokes the White Nile 
has been proved to be easily practicable, and there is 
every reason to believe that by the time the locomotive 
reaches the shores of Victoria Nyanza from Mombasa, 
steamers will be freely traversing an open waterway from 
Khartoum to the Dufile cataract at the foot of the Uganda 
plateau. But little will then remain to be done to com- 
plete England’s second channel of access to her new empire 
in the Nile Valley. 
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Australasia 


Mr. McLean, of Victoria, and Mr. Lyne, of New South 
Wales, have said the expected ditto to Mr. Barton of 
Australia. Fortunately, however, the Sydney-side gentle. 
man has been so indiscreet as to add that, though the 
Premiers (having to play ¢he’y game) must not amend the 
People’s Bill, yet they will be more than usually calm if we 
(playing ovr game) alter it in the interests of the Empire, 
The Delegates, for their part, pursuing a little game of 
their own, remain ostensibly unanimous as to the Verbal 
Inspiration of the Bill. It is noteworthy, however, that 
Mr. Deakin has shown signs of sweet reasonableness 
whenever he has banqueted without his fellows ; and that 
Mr. Dickson (the Queensland delegate) at Wednesday's 
feast, flatly professed his agreement with his own Govern. 
ment, and with Sir Julian Salomons, the Agent-General 
for New South Wales, in respect of the shock to Australian 
credit which would result from the impairment of the 
Appeal. Australian securities, in sober earnest, cannot 
be put on the Trust List, alongside the Canadian, with- 
out the Appeal. 

Lord Rosebery still sits on the fence, even in the 
matter of the projects of his attached Mr. Haldane. Mr, 
Chamberlain promises us a Blue Book, wherein we shall 
all find some interesting specimens of the suavity of Mr, 
Barton. Sir John Forrest has summoned the Western 
Australian Parliament in order to submit the Common- 
wealth Bill to the people. Sir Henry Wrixon, from whose 
standing in Victoria even Sir Philip Fysh would find it 
hard to detract, has joined the enemies of Clause 74. And 
the Duke of Argyll is suggested as first Governor-General 
(it really must be Viceroy) of the Commonwealth. 

In Sydney, ‘‘ as an emergency step, to be supplemented 
by a much larger scheme,” a mile and a half of wharves, 
to a depth of 300 feet inland, have been resumed by the 
Government at a cost of £2,000,000, to fight the plague. 
And the fish, for some unexplained reason, are perishing 
in the harbour, and the tugs have had to be set to work to 
dump them out at sea. 

The Postmaster of New Zealand advocates the State 
ownership of cables, and as an earnest a Government line 
between his colony and Australia. We cordially wish him 
well. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


THE REAL HOSPITAL NURSE 


With the Ficld Forces, WNauuwpoort, South Africa: 
March 17, 1900. 


DEAR ——,—We were sent all over the country upon arrival 
at Cape Town. I was sent up here in charge of ten nurses ; two 
I left at De Aar on the way up. There were eight nurses here, 
but they were very glad of more help. This is a huge hospital— 
700 beds, and to-day 670 patients, 70 of which are enterics. 
Nauuwpoort is an ideal spot for a hospital. It is a plateau about 
two miles in circumference, up in the hills and surrounded by hills. 
The air is absolutely dry, but it is very hot, and no sort of shade 
anywhere, nothing but glare and burning hot sand that makes 
one’s feet and ankles throb and ache. We are all under canvas; 
the sisters two in a bell-tent, the patients eight in a marquee. I 
have eighty-four patients, ten tents, to look after, medical and 
surgical mixed, and the cases do exceedingly well in this climate 
with this practically open-air treatment. I have amongst my 
patients many of the Highland Brigade, Colonials, and Irish 
Rifles, and I assure you they all look as if they had been “ through 
the mill.” Their uniform in many cases is tattered and torn. 

This last week we have had a good many fever cases sent from 
further up country, rheumatism and tonsilitis and typhoid. The 
surgical cases are very interesting, and some of them are wonder- 
ful. The bullets had quaint ways of going in and out of the men. 

I am very happy here ; it is all pretty rough ; but I knew it 
would be, and don’t mind that one bit. We get fresh mutton, or 
something that looks like mutton, though without any flavour in 
particular, The rest of our food is tinned stuff. I would give a 
good deal for a little fresh milk to make a decent cup of tea. 

I am writing this on my knee at odd moments, so excuse the 
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scribble. We rise at 6.30 A.M., and tumble into bed at 9 P.M. dead 
a is no sort of town or village at Nauwpoort, nothing but 
camp and an important railway line running through it. This is 
the junction from Colesberg and De Aar. There are a few rail- 
way officials live here, but no inhabitants ; in fact, no anything 
but heat. We have no time to ourselves so far, and there is 
nowhere to go and nothing to do, not even a road to go for a 
walk. I have had no letters or papers since my arrival, and am 
dying for them. , 2 

The Yeomanry hospital is twenty-seven miles south of De 
Aar, and they wired, asking us to send them 100 patients down, 
as they wish to open in three days. The Irish Hospital came up 
here a week ago, and, after pitching their tents, decided (when 
they heard of Bloemfontein) to go up there, so they have struck 
and are leaving for the Orange Free State next week. They 
have no nurses. Lord Iveagh wished some, but the War Office 
would not allow nurses with a field hospital. 

Tell —— 1 have a little wild mere-cat and a baby tortoise. 
The mere-cat is becoming quite tame. The patients take him 
on a string in the evening over to a pond, and he finds frogs and 
eats them, and he is always digging for roots and eating them. 
He sits up like a kangaroo. When I talk to him I call him 
Kruger. I should like to find one or two pairs of these little 
beasts to bring home. 

Ihave nothing more to tell you. One hears nothing about 
the war or anything else here. A wire from Capetown now and 
again when there 1s anything fresh is the extent of our informa- 
tion. Good-bye, and kind regards to you all.—Yours sincerely, 


A PARIS LETTER 
Paris: May 3. 


THE sensations of the week are still connected with the Expo- 
sition—the fatal accidents of Sunday and Monday, and the opening 
on Tuesday of the Grand and Little Palaces of the Fine Arts in the 
Champs Elysées—but for the present a'so inside the precincts of 
the Exposition. ‘Twelve deaths are the tale of the first two events, 
only a comparative success marked the last. The collapse of the 
footbridge across the Avenue Suffren to the “ Celestial Globe” on 
Sunday is due to one of two causes; either the centreings were 
being removed before the concrete was thoroughly dry—and this 
isthe contention of the authorities of the city of Paris, under whose 
authority it was being erected, and who had received no notice from 
the contractor of his intention to remove the temporary supports— 
or, according to the contractor and M. Matrai, the Hungarian in- 
ventor of the material (ferbéton) which was being employed, exca- 
vations in connection with a sewer had weakened the foundations. 
Each one naturally wishes to shift the responsibility, but person- 
ally, from a disinterested examination of the question, I incline to 
the latter view. Indeed, the matter seems hardly to admit of doubt, 
At any rate, the affair made a sad termination to the great weekly 
holiday, and it was with something of superstitious dread that next 
day the news was read of four more deaths—this time among the 
workmen of the Exposition itself. On this head there is no room 
for doubt ; the unfortunate men were precipitated from a scaffold- 
ing much too weak for the work in which they were engaged— 
namely, lining part of the ceiling of the Salle des Fétes, probably 
with a painted canvas. This is an operation which requires con- 
siderable exertion, and consequently particularly firm support ; and 
the original scaffolding having been removed in order to make 
room for the opening ceremony, a temporary and feeble construc- 
tion was made to answer the purpose, with the lamentable result 
which too surely followed. I confess I have not been much 
surprised either at this or the daily accidents (many fatal) 
which have occurred at these and other works in Paris. 
The supports to which French workmen entrust their lives 
at vast heights, and the whole of the apparatus employed 
in building, are often inconceivably slight ; and one’s wonder 
rather is that disasters such as I have had to record do 
not occur oftener. The enemies of the Government hold M. 
Millerand responsible for the latter deaths; his gzced for fame, 
they say, led him to hurry forward prematurely the opening. Poor 
Government! Miserable critics! Talking of weak foundations, 
it is rather an ominous fact that those of the great church of 
the Sacré-Ccour, on Montmartre, are being strengthened. They 
are sunk already to a great depth, but apparently the enormous 
weight of the superstructure is causing uneasiness. The crypt and 
the dome have been closed to the public for some time; but if 
anything happened to this vast monument—— ! 

President Loubet by this time must be having enough of in- 
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augurations, but he will not again be called upon to declare open 
anything so magnificent as the “ Retrospective Exhibition,” em- 
bracing works of French art from the earliest times, now shown to 
the public in the Little Palace. This edifice, which will afterwards be 
used as'the Museum of the City of Paris, would be extraordinary for! 
size if it‘were not overshadowed by its greater sister on the other 
side of the Avenue Nicholas II. ; in beauty,to my mind, it infinitely, 
surpasses it. While the latter is almost overdone with ornament 
and superfluous decoration, the Little Palace presents an elegance 
and a charm peculiar to itself. Nothing more tasteful can be 
imagined than the small interior court with its clear pool, plash- 
ing fountains, and emerald lawns surrounded by the semicircular’ 
colonnade in quiet-toned marbles, where even in the heat of the! 
day coolness and stillness form a contrast to the’ farnace-like 
glass-covered Saharas which form the courts of the Grandi 
Palace. And the contents! Imagine a West. Kensingtom 
Museum in which every article—I mean every single article—is a, 
masterpiece of its kind. ‘Tapestries of untold value, well worth a 
visit to Paris for no other purpose but to study them, church 
treasures, furniture of all ages, potteries from the crudest 
attempts of semi-barbarous ages to the rarest productions 
of Sevres, ivories, portraits of choice, precious settings in 
stonés—how can I describe it! Enough to say that here, 
selected and arranged by M. Molinier and _ his’ collaborators; 
are to be found the choicest pieces of all the local: museums; 
the great and little churches, and the great and_little private collec: 
tions of France. And yet the arrangement is so perfect that thd 
collection is not overwhelming, notwithstanding one’s feeling that 
it would require a lifetime to study it. 

One: crosses unwillingly to tke opposite Palace, where much 
remains to be done. Under the great Central Dome is a vast 
collection of statuary which has yet to be arranged. The floor 
here, consisting of sand and pebbles, is neither comfortable nor 
sightly. The “Centennial” Exposition, containing specimens o 
the works of French painters, selected exclusively from among 
those which were not exhibited in 1889, suffers, of course, by 
comparison, from the exclusion of the admitted masterpieces ; but 
it is curious and instructive. One notes, not always with pleasure, 
certain old familiar faces, and one observes, with surprise, how 
excellent are the works of some whose names are unknown to fame. 
The “ Decennial” brings together, in thirty-six salles, the selected 
works of the last ten Salons, but it is a wilderness. Half the 
number of works (they are some 1,600 in all) would have given 4 
hundredfold more pleasure and been really more instructive. 
The foreign Schools have comparatively a small space allotted to 
them; and are as yet far from being in order. Altogether the show 
is too vast, too varied in quality, too tumultuous in effect to please. 
One escapes with pleasure from its recollection to turn to the 
memory of the dignified, quiet, distinguished, withal sober magni- 
ficence of the smaller collection. It may give some idea of the 
splendour of these two really great edifices if I mention that the 
Little Palace has cost over £400,000, and the Grand Palace over 
£1,000,000 sterling. They are, of course, permanent, and artistic 
opinion is, and will be, divided on their artistic merits. Are 
classical colonnades of massive stonework appropriate adjuncts of 
constructions which are fundamentally steel and glass? The 
modernist says “ Yes.” I doubt. 
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FINANCE 
SCANDALS OF THE AUDIT 


From time to time we have drawn attention to one of the 
serious dangers which threaten the investing public—to 
wit, the inadequacy of our system of auditing accounts 
of public companies. The matter is practically at the dis- 
cretion of the auditors themselves, and, unless they happen 
to be members of a strong firm, and can afford to ignore 
directors where they consider it their duty to do so, they 
become mere machines for approving the action of the 
Board that employs them. This is not what the investing 
public understand by the auditing of the accounts of 
companies in which they are interested ; but it unfortu- 
nately is very near the results attained under our present 
system. How far the jealousies of opposing bodies of 
accountants in this country are responsible must be left 
to the members of the Institute and Incorporated Society 
to settle among themselves. Whether a united strong 
body, with greater powers than are at present enjoyed, 
would be able to improve the system, and keep a whole- 
some check upon its members, is a matter for consideration. 
At present we have chaos, and in individual cases not a 
little dishonesty. It is not too much to say that the 
reputation of a respectable profession is being besmirched, 
and that ‘‘ pettifogging accountant” is an epithet as well 
deserved, in far too many cases, as was “‘ pettifogging 
attorney” by certain disreputable money-grubbing speci- 
mens who formerly so often disgraced one branch of our 
legal profession. The matter is of such urgent importance 
that we may be forgiven for keeping a sharp eye for such 
instances as come under observation. It is sad to be 
under the necessity of saying so, but honesty, close 
scrutiny, and persistent inquiry do not as a rule pay the 
accountants who are guilty of regarding their chief duty as 
devotion to the shareholders who, in reality, employ them. 
To quote a recent instance. Messrs. Pratt, Norton & 
Co., a well-known City firm, found it necessary to make 
some strong comments on the business methods of the 
Golden Grain Company, a concern of which they were the 
auditors. As a result, they have been removed from 
office, although at a meeting a year ago the share- 
holders managed to maintain them. Such, we may remark, 
is gratitude. We quote the instance, for it is a fair sample 
of what auditors who try to do their duty may discover to 
their cost. In the case of the Fish Oil Company too, the 
public will not forget the extraordinary exposure made by 
the auditors, Messrs. Stokes Brothers & Pim, about six 
weeks ago. We mention instances like these, for it is a 
case of giving honour where honour is distinctly due. It 
does not pay auditors to be inquisitive. But just because, 
in the interests of the public, it is necessary that they 
should be inquisitive, it is the duty of the Press to note 
instances as a proof that there are certain firms that do 
not fail to consider that they are servants of the public. 
Exactly what constitutes the duties of an auditor has 
been a fruitful theme for contention. In the case of the 
Millwall Docks Company, the auditors of that institution 
excused themselves by stating practically that they had no 
time and were not paid to go into detail, and that their 
work was practically to see that the accounts, as presented 
to them, were correct. A mere superficial examination of 
the books was apparently all that could be expected. In 
another case, and that more recently, the matter of W. N. 
White & Co., we had the auditors expressing remarkable 
views as to their duties. Now, undoubtedly, the attitude 
of the public in regard to auditing is that they expect the 
firm of accountants employed to overhaul thoroughly the 
accounts, to state exactly what they consider to be weak 
points, and where enquiry seems necessary, to say so. 
They certainly do not expect auditors merely to receive a 
set of figures and check them by the book entries from 
' which they were derived. It may be that auditors are 
underpaid. If that is so, then the policy which prompts 
the underpayment can only either be suicidal from the 
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public point of view, or a direct encouragement to dis. 
honest directors and officials. These latter would natur. 
ally prefer to have subservient or underpaid auditors, who 
would not be too scrupulous in respect to their duties, 
The necessity for adequate payment of accountants is one 
that should be recognised by every shareholder. Un. 
doubtedly, the whole of the books of a company should be 
examined periodically, and enquiry made in every branch, 
It might be too much to expect that this should be done 
every year, but a firm of accountants employed regularly 
would proceed by a careful system, and examine various 
sections thoroughly at different periods. 

There is one other matter that calls for notice, and 
that is the examination officially of all accounts of com- 
panies which are making an appeal to the public. In no 
case should a new company be floated the assets and 
financial position of which have not been examined by 
responsible firms employed under the Board of Trade, or 
by members of an official department. Were such exa- 
mination of prospectus statements made, such a scandal 
as that revealed in the Courts in the recent Olympia case— 
a scandal which was not removed by the testimonial to 
Mr. Gluckstein, which emanated from the firm of solicitors 
involved in the very promotion, and which found its way 
into the Press !—would have been impgssible. It would 
be the surest way to check a swindle of any kind were 
such a method adopted, and sooner or later we shall come 
to it. How many instances cannot the investor recall, 
where profit statements and declarations of the value 
of assets have proved absolutely unreliable? It should 
be rendered necessary for every such statement to be 
officially approved, and the statement by the Govern- 
ment official should be a part of every prospectus which 
comes before the public. This is a matter on which we 
shall keep hammering away until the necessity for it is 
recognised by our legislators and the Press as a whole. 
The opposition is likely to be serious, for many interests 
will be affected adversely. But on this, as on other points, 
our present system of auditing accounts of public com- 
panies is very grossly at fault, and the protection to the 
public utterly inadequate. One would almost imagine 
that accountants themselves would see the necessity for 
reforming their profession and placing it on a sounder and 
more respectable basis. But they certainly seem to show 
very little zeal in the matter. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Westralians 


THERE is v ry little difference in the prospects for Westralian 
mines. The market has had a slight set-back, for the public were 
showing no disposition to come forward. Until financial support 
is more assured for Westralians, and until some of the problems 
have been solved, such as the question of the management of 
various properties and the sulphide difficulties, the public will 
probably show little interest. But the point to which it is neces- 
sary to draw attention is that the market has been squeezed as far 
as possible, and that there is very little account open. The 
market is in far stronger hands than was the case a few months 
ago, and immediately money is available there should be some im- 
provement. 

It will be very interesting to sce the results of the determi- 
nation of Mr. Callahan to face the Lake View directors on the 
question as to whether or not he kept them informed about the 
position of the property. Mr. Callahan has made very definite 
statements, and, if they are untrue, the reflection upon the directors 
is so serious that they should resort to the Courts in order to clear 
themselves. If Mr. Callahan informed them correctly, they were 
guilty of breach of faith to the shareholders. If he did not, he is 
not now speaking the truth. The issue should be plain. 


Rails 


Save for a little quiet investment buying, Home Railway stocks 
have nothing to show just now. The speculative public keep out 
of this as well as other markets, and may be expected to continue 
apathetic until some clear indications are made manifest pointing 
to the termination of the war. Tke market is in a very listless 
condition, and for want of decent support prices show a tendency 
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to drop away gradually. Southern stocks have been the weakest 
items, and it is to be noted that Exhibition traffic prospects have 
for the present at least lost their efficacy as a reviver. 

The American market is full of uncertainty, and the ordinary 
speculator may be advised once again to restrict his commitments, 
Wall Street is singularly inactive, and the recent attempts to 
galvanise life into the London market have been pathetic failures. 
The position in the States is not reassuring. The trade outlook is 
not so good. Labour troubles, too, are in the air. 

Trunk Firsts and Canadian Pacifics are very well worth buy- 
ing at present quotations. There is a sufficient margin behind 
both to make a 5 per cent. yield tolerably assured. 


Kaffir Mines 


The Kaffir market has nothing of much consequence to show. 
While the tone has kept tolerably good, business has been very 
slack. The holiday atmosphere made a break at the beginning 
of the week, and apart from this there is little or no inclination on 
the part of the public to deal until something definite, and dis- 
tinctly encouraging, comes along in the way of war news. Affairs 
have been shaping this way, but they have not assumed proper 
form, and professionals and outsiders alike prefer to wait. In 
these circumstances it is impossible to find anything very tangible 
to go upon. It should always be borne in mind, however, that 
any clear indications of the near termination of hostilities will 
be the signal for a rise in values. To buy with a view to this 
contingency would be wise, but to speculate in the hope of snatch- 
ing a small profit by the way would not. Many things may happen 
before the end of the war comes in sight, and intelligent observers 
realise the dangers implied by the possible continuance of guerilla 
warfare over a lengthy period, and by damage to the mines. 

Copper Shares 

These shares have been agitated in consequence of the better 
copper statistics. They will suffer more when the break in 
prices comes along, and month by month it becomes increasingly 
difficult for those who have secured control of the market to retain 
the strings in their own hands. In spite of the shallow device of 
taking copper off the English market for shipment to America, 
there to be converted into electrolytic, the visible supply continues 
to grow, and is now better than at any time since September last. 
The industrial weakness in the United States will naturally make 
the task of the American manipulators all the more arduous, 
Should that weakness become pronounced, they cannot hold on. 
Therefore, copper shares should be left alone for the present. 


Drapery Shares as an Investment 


Retail drapery shares make up a class of industrial investment 
on which one may command a very fair return without undue risk. 
There are some companies which ought to be avoided. Crisp & 
Co. is one of these. Last year’s report was bad; this year’s 
report is very much worse, as we have had occasion to point 
out before ; and in view of the opinion expressed by “eminent 
counsel,” ordinary shareholders are not yet permitted to take 
advantage of Mr. Crisp’s guarantee of 10 per cent. for three years. 
But as a whole, establishments of this class in London have been 
well managed, and though they are peculiarly sensitive to the 
general conditions of trade, their average distribution over a series 
of years has been relatively high—which is in itself a sufficient 
indication of capable and energetic management. We give in the 
appended table particulars of price, yield, &c. of some of the more 
noticeable companies of this class in London and the suburbs :— 


Yield 

Par 1899 Present per cent. 

i ta value Highest — price Led 
J eeteee Be Ca) cvceveresesesce I 2} 2 ae 130 
D. H. Evans & Co. wssscseseee » 8 2}3 2} 2h wwe ; ; ° 
Hatrrod’s Stores ....cccsssesesese . 2 4 2\} 3t «w. 410 0 
” Fcunders’ Shares 5 355 rf 3 510 0 
Jones & Higgins.......ccscoevseee I 2i5 . vw 400 
J. R. Roberts’ Stores ....cs000ee I 14 13 I oo 6 @ 6 
T. R. Roberts ....... iehineansnane a * 25; x} 2 418 9 
Jerh. Rotherham  ...cecccccecees I 13 13 st wie @ @ 
Spencer, Turner & Boldero.. 5 Sis .. 8 oe 88 «we § 6 OO 
Thos, Wallis & Co, scccsossee 5 vee 13h . 12 ooo Tb wwe GG OG 


The estimation in which these shares are held is reflected in their 
present prices. The high premium is, of course, an objection. An 
investment at current quotations is only justified so long as the 
dividend is maintained at the level of the last three or four years, 
and in the case of a holding of ordinary shares there can be no 
guarantee that it will. The unforeseen may happen in the case of 
anyone. Atthe same time, good management and good returns 
in the past are an earnest for the future. If they were not, only 
gilt-edged stocks would be worth looking at. In the above list 
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the least attractive holding is that which promises the highest 
yield—the ordinary shares of J. R. Roberts’ Stores ; and even in 
their case the dividend has been at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum for the past three years. Harrods and Barkers are both 
well known. The ordinary dividend of the first is likely to keep in 
the neighbourhood of 18 or 20 per cent. per annum. Ranking in 
priority to the Founders’ shares, the Ordinary are naturally the more 
desirable, because they are assured of at least 8 per cent. before the 
others receiveanythingatall. Butin return forsomerisk the Founders’ 
shares promise a higher yield, and if the expectation of 18 or 20 
per cent. be realised neither the one class nor the other will have 
cause to grumble. Most of the companies named place respect- 
able sums to reserve every year, which is a further guarantee for 
the future. For investors who are content with a smaller return, 
there are the Preference shares of some of the companies named 
and of others. The 6 per cent. Preference shares of Thomas 
Wallis & Co. yield a net 3? per cent. at their present market value ; 
the 5 per cent. shares of Spencer, Turner & Boldero give 
£3 17s. 6d. per cent. ; the 6 per cent. shares of Liberty & Co. give 
the same; while on the 5} per cent. shares of Jays you can 
obtain 44 per cent. It should be recognised that, while there is 
more security about Preference shares than there is about an 
Ordinary issue, there is at the same time no prospect of participa- 
tion in increased profits. 


Assurance 


The chief matter of interest in the assurance world lately has 
been the issue of the official Blue-book dealing with the accounts 
of the various Companies. As usual, the publication of the Blue- 
book is so ridiculously out of date that the whole assurance world 
may have Leen revolutionised between the period to which it refers 
and its publication. Most of the accounts to which reference are 
made are about eighteen months old, and surely it is not too 
much to ask that our Government officials should show reasonable 
expedition in placing a summary of accounts before the public ! 
Considering the antiquity of the Blue-book under notice, detailed 
criticism is quite out of the question. 

It is very satisfactory to find that the losses incurred by the 
British fire offices in the Ottawa conflagration are not very serious. 
It is thought that £450,000 is quite an outside estimate of the 
total losses, and that no single office has £50,000 of losses on its 
books. Of course, even in this latter case, re-insurance may have 
reduced the liability considerably. Fortunately the district that 
suffered was notoriously risky, and most offices were cautious. 
So that the fire does not furnish us with another argument against 
the suicidal policy of our British offices in competing in rate- 
cutting for American business. 

The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, has 
made a departure which is likely to prove attractive to professional 
men, merchants, and persons following non-hazardous occupations. 
Its “ Advanced” policy provides, at an annual premium of £12, 
for compensation not only in cases of accident, but also in cases of 
illness such as diabetes, small-pox, typhoid, pneumonia, pleurisy, 
erysipelas, measles, &c. Compensation in this last category 
extends for twenty-six weeks, and for accidents for a twelvemonth, 
and is in the case of illness £12 weekly for total disablement, and 
in the case of accident from £24 to £12 weekly, with a provision 
also of from £4,000 to £2,000 in the event of death from accident, 
and £1,000 in case of total disablement from disease. The 
“ Advanced” policy is a development of the same Company’s 
“ Combined” policy, and should be well appreciated. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


E. F. (Rome).—So far nothing has been done in the matter, in spite 
of the publicity given to it in this country, especially within the last few 
months. It is impossible to say if and when any arrangement will be made 
for settlement of the interest in default. 





MILLAIS’S 
BREATH FROM THE VELDT:. 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, WITH ALL THE 
ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1 vol. 4to. Two Guineas net. 


** Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer ideas 
about the English.”—Daily News. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, SW, 


I am glad Mr. Treves has spoken so plainly on the subject of 
those amateur nurses who are making nuisances of themselves at 
the front. I feel sure he had Alicia in his mind’s eye at the time. 
I spoke my feelings to her pretty strongly before she left, and she 
will not love me any the more for sending her a copy of his speech 
at the Reform Club, but I am going to do it. I have a deep 
sympathy for all those to whom she is ministering. It is bad 

nough to be wounded; but to have a collection of Society 
women, whose sole experience of nursing consists of a course of 
twelve ambulance lectures, fussing round you, washing your face 
sixteen times a day, and undoing your bandages every hour or 
two to see how your wounds are progressing, must be enough to 
try the temper of the veriest saint. And the average British 
soldier is not a saint, but a hard-headed human being who hates 
a fuss, and, if he has to die, likes to do so with his face to the wall, 
and not with a scented pocket-handkerchief held to his nose by 
an incompetent and sensation-hunting peeress. 

While all the world rang with praise of that noble band who, 
under Florence Nightingale, wrought such a revolution in hospital 
nursing in the Crimean War, I fear the South African campaign 
will be remembered for the abuses of that most honourable pro- 
fession. For with nurses, as with any large band of workers, the 
failings of the few are visited on the whole, and the noble inten- 
tions and efforts of some will be forgotten in the general con- 
demnation. 

Judging from the’ gorgeous coloured garments in the shop 
windows labelled ‘‘ For South Africa,” one would imagine that 
that bloodstained graveyard of England’s pride were the latest 
fashionable watering-place. Thanks, however, to Sir Alfred 
Milner’s proclamation and the discomforts they have found at 
Cape Town, shiploads of disappointed campaigners are returning 
daily to their native shores, let us hope sadder and wiser women, 
and so making room for the true helpers who are always to be had 
in the hour of distress. 

In ordinary years with the advent of the “merry month of 
May” our minds turn “season”-wards, we study our visiting list, 
send a footman round with pasteboards, contemplate distracting 
visions in chiffon and satin, and prepare generally to keep the ball 
of festivity rolling for the next three months. But really this year 
the contemplation of one’s visiting list yields little satisfaction. 
I could write a whole column of names of people who are not 
coming up for the season, and another of hostesses whose hos- 
pitable doors are closed through mourning. Certain people fond 
of arithmetical computations are always stating in the newspapers 
the number of dukes, earls, barons, baronets, &c. serving at the 
front, and others write accusing them of inaccuracy. Personally, I 
have not the faintest idea how many scions of the aristocracy are 
away at the war. I only knowthere is none left at home, I mean 
no young unmarried ones. Society is swept of its young men, and 
society accordingly feels depressed. 

Restaurants and theatres are our only resource. And already 
we are beginning to weary of them. We have had so much of 

hem all the winter, and we sigh for novelties. The only novelty 
about these parties is that now you are expected to pay for your- 
self, whereas formerly your hostess did. This form of originality 
does not appeal to me. I like to know whether I am hostess or 
merely guest. To be neither is to find oneself in an anomalous 
position. Were I the hostess I should feel inclined to remonstrate 
with the waiter for concealing a bottle of champagne three-quarters 
full behind the curtain, and opening a fresh one ; were I a guest I 
should say nothing. If the play bores me and I am the hostess, 
I must endeavour to be:amusing between the acts in order to make 
up to my guests for the dulness on the stage; if I am the guest 
the exigencies of good breeding demand that I shall simulate an 
interest I do not feel, and give the appearance of enjoying myself. 
If I have paid for my ticket I have a right to be bored, to yawn, 
to. grumble anywhere ahd at anything. No, the “ pay party” is a 
hideous invention, intreduced by people who could not afford to 
entertain, and had not the wit to stay at home. They are 
first cousins to those'terrible persons who are responsible for 
the almost daily bazaaror war concert, which threaten to become 
our only form of worldly dissipation. People of this type abso- 
lutely revel in “organising” these entertainments. The organi- 
sation is the last thing they think of, but they lunch at 
each other's houses or clubs and talk it all over, leaving 
out all the principal details, of course. I have been on 
various of these committees. I am on three at the pre- 
sent moment, and I have always observed that the first thing 
they do is to get the tickets printed. The arfis/es (if it is a con- 
cert) are left to Providence—or to the last moment. Then, as it is 
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evident nobody will come to the concert unless some other attrac- 
tion is provided, somebody suggests supper to follow. You are 
supposed to get your friends to take a table, and they to fill it with 
their friends—a sort of snowball arrangement, which appeals so to 
your friends. The ever amiable Princess Christian (who certainly 
lives up to her name) promises to attend, and the disposal of the 
Royal table throws the committee into a violent state of agitation. 
Nobody, of course, wan/s to preside at it; but there are certain 
reasons why each of the committee feels it is her especial duty to 
dance attendance on the Royalties. They would all much rather 
be at any other table, they assure each other, but it is so important 
to have the right person. Then the programme sellers must be 
pretty and half the plainest girls in London are related to the 
committee, and they all insist on wearing Gainsborough hats. As 
there are seventy of them and they block all the gangways, the 
audience have some cause for irritation. If it isa bazaar, and 
Heaven help us! there are about six this month, the first thing to 
do is to snub the original promoter. She always gets above her- 
self, and may consider herself lucky if in the end she is allowed to 
sell buns at the refreshment bar. - Each stall represents a regiment 
at the front, and the stall-holders are the wives of the officers, but 
you generally leave out the Colonel’s wife, as she is sure to be a 
nuisance. You obtain signed photographs of the most distin- 
guished generals of the British Army, and trust that there will be 
no more disclosures or inquiries before the bazaar comes off or 
you may find the photos on your hands. On the day itself you 
bedizen yourself with little Union Jacks, fortify the inner woman 
with a glass of soda water with a teaspoonful of brandy in it, and, 
inwardly sick with rage at the ghastly failure, you smilingly tell the 
Press that you have cleared several thousands of pounds, sing 
“ God Save the Queen,” and prepare for the next bazaar. 


IN PASSING 


THE following entertaining correspondence has passed between 
Miss Frances Burt, a littlke New Brunswick girl, aged 11, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Her Majesty :— 

Miss Frances to Mr. Chamberlain 
To the Right Hon, J. Chamberlain, M.P. 

Dear Sir,—I do want my letter to reach the Queen. My papa 
said I had better send it through you. It is only a little girl's letter. 
But I want her to know that the little Canadians really do love her, 
and are glad that the Canadian soldiers went to South Africa, We 
would all go if we could. 

I remain, yours truly, 
The Rectory, Shediac, N.B. FRANCES Burt, 


Mr. Chamberlain to Miss Frances 
The Private Secretary presents his compliments to Miss Frances 
Burt, and is directed by Mr. Chamberlain to inform her that he has 
had pleasure in forwarding her letter to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Colonial Office, London: April 2, 1990. 


Miss Frances to the Queen 


To Her Most Gracious Majesty, Victoria, Queen of England. 

Dear Madam,—I am a little girl, eleven years old, and my papa 
is the rector. My schoolmates and I want to tell you that we 
love you because you are our Queen. We love you, too, because you 
were so sweet and kind to our Canadian soldiers. If I were a man I 
would go to South Africa and fight for you. If I were a big girl 
I would be a Red Cross nurse. 

We pray to Jesus every day that ycu may soon see peace and 
victory. 

I should dearly love to see you; but I suppose I never shall, as I 
live so far away. But I can tell you that we love you, and all the 
Canadians do, too. We would rather be British than anything. 

I hope none of your great officers will prevent my letter reaching 
you. Papa said that perhaps they might not think it worth while. 
But if you knew it was coming I know you would not let them dis- 
appoint me, 

With humble respect, I remain, 
Your loyal and loving little girl, 
FRANCES Burt, 
The Rectory, Shediac, N.B. 


The Queen to Aliss Frances 


Windsor Castle: March 31, 1900, 
Miss Phipps is desired by the Queen to thank Miss Frances Burt 
for the nice letter Ifer Majesty has received from her. The Queen 
was touched to receive from her little Canadian subject such a warm- 
hearted expression of loyalty and of interest in the brave troops 
united in her army. 
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The reported impending resignation of Sir Nathaniel Lindley 
recalls a rather good story of his predecessor, Viscount Esher, 
when he was Master of the Rolls and was expected to resign at 
any moment. At the end of the last day of term he would rise 
solemnly, and gravely proceed to address the Queen’s Counsel 
present, thus: “And now, gentlemen, it falls to my lot to bid you 
good-bye ”—(sensation in Court)—“ until next term”: the last three 
words quickly, and with the merriest of twinkles. 


Sir Courtenay Boyle, in a recently published little book, tells a 
story of the Duke of Wellington to the effect that the Duke was in 
the habit of marking epistles with the letters E. B. D., if he wished 
his secretary to put off correspondents with a polite negative. 
The jest was usually told in another form about the late Lord 
Esher. A barrister once quoted a volume of the Queen’s Bench 
Division law reports as Q.B.D. Lord Esher objected. “Why 
not give it its full title?” he said. “I might just as well say to you 
‘U.B.D.’” 


Mr. Treves, who has spoken so frankly about the feminine 
butterflies in the South African hospitals, is Italian by extraction. 
Both his brothers are in the medical profession, one at Margate, 
the other at Brighton. Mr. Treves has been heard to declare, 
with a smile, that he and his wife were engaged to one another 
when tiny playmates in the nursery. He is a firm theorist, and so 
strongly does he believe that late hours are injurious to health 
that he is said to frown upon evening entertainments for the 
family circle. He has passed all his examinations as a master 
mariner, and spends his holidays steering his own yacht. 


The unfortunate affair at Koorn Spruit, where a British convoy 
walked into a carefully prepared Boer ambush, produced one hero 
whose name must be saved from oblivion. We mean Sergeant 
Green, of the Army Service Corps, who, surrounded by the enemy, 
and under threat of immediate death, nevertheless fired his pistol 
to warn the advancing British of their danger. The Victoria 
Cross is given to those who tisk their lives for some meritorious 
object and survive to obtain their reward. Sergeant Green gave 
his life without hope or care for reward or recognition. In that 
moment of sudden choice which unnerves the bravest man he chose 
death, and saved the liberty and lives of many of his fellows. 
Surely a true hero this, whose valour and devotion to a high con- 
ception of duty should not go unrecorded. 


LET US FORGET 


Let us forget. Let memory be 
No more our mistress, but our slave. 
The past in her dark home we see 
Half lumberhouse and half a grave. 
In every room, on every wall, 
Shadow and sunshine, joy and pain ; 
Each loss out-balancing some gain, 
And disappointment cloaking all. 


Let us forget. To every day 
Inevitably comes the night ; 
But not so surely comes the gay, 
Warm sunshine, at its noonday height. 
Shall every evil thing that mars 
To-day throvgh all our morrows last ? 
Let us forget the darkness past, 
And keep the sunshine and the stars. 


From Foems, by Joseph Whittaker. 


Captain Percy Scott, in command of the Zerrid/e, has reached 
China, where his ship has replaced the Powerful. Captain Scott 
‘s best known for his invention of the naval gun mounting by 
means of which he saved Ladysmith ; but he did much more than 
this, for he devised an electric signalling apparatus by which com: 
munication could be kept up with Kimberley long before the siege 
was raised. At the same time he was Commandant at Durban, 
the largest town that has been placed under martial law for many 
years. During the four months he was so employed he was 
responsible for internal organisation and external defence. He 
had to ensure the good government of the town, keep an eye on 
the prisoners of war, look out for spies and other suspicious persons, 
€xamine passengers to and from Delagoa Bay, lend an attentive 
éar in all cases of consular interference, control the Press, censor 
letters and telegrams, and carry out the routine work of colonial 
administration. Yet he found time to get the naval guns to the 
front ; and his last act before sailing in the Zerrid/e was to design 
a mounting for the now famous 47-inch gun without limber, but 
with three wheels, the third wheel being unshipped when firing at 
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high angles of elevation, and shipped again when the rapid move- 
ment of the gun was rendered necessary. In all, Captain Scott 
is a man of whom we may be proud. 


The Corporation at Lloyds mean to entertain the crew of 
H.M.S. Powerful next Monday. Not only will all the sailors be 
given a capital tea in the boxes where the risks are usually written, 
but each man will be given a handsome tobacco box with the 
badge of Lloyds on the lid. Each of the officers will be presented 
with a massive cigarette case valued at five guineas. On this 
interesting occasion only the members of Lloyds, and none of the 
associates or clerks, will be present. 


Admiral Sir J. E. Erskine, who will succeed Admiral Sir M. 
Culme-Seymour as Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth in August, 
will only hold the appointment until October 1902, when he will 
be promoted to Admiral of the Fleet on the retirement of Adrsiral 
of the Fleet, Lord Clanwilliam, who will then be seventy years of 
age. Sir J. E. Erskine has had little war service, but he is a 
capable organiser, and has taken his share in the interminable 
Newfoundland fishery dispute. 


The flag that braved the battle and the breeze, that was kept 
hoisted over Captain Lambton’s quarters during the siege of 
Ladysmith, is at present a surplus store. Sir George White’s 
utterance, “* Thank God, we kept our flag flying,” has passed into 
a proverb, and now the identical piece of bunting has come home, 
and was displayed on the day when Portsmouth entertained the 
Powerful’s Naval Brigade. For the present it is not necessary to 
decide what shall be the ultimate destination of that particular 
ensign, but it may be hoped that when the Naval Brigade go to 
London it will float over the Admiralty, and later on over the 
Mansion House. It would be well to let London see the identical 
flag under which the handy men fought and saved the Empire. 


Mr. Caspar Troskie, of Craddock, South Africa, a fellow- 
townsman of Mr. Cronwright Schreiner, has recently been blessed 
with a son and heir, on whom he has bestowed the names of 
“Immanuel Kruger Steyn Triomfier.” It seems a cruel thing 
to start a helpless human being thus in life. What will “Im- 
manuel K. S. Triomfier’s” life be like at school in an English 
Colony later on? 


Mr. J. M. Barrie is not, after all, to enter the arena of politics. 
There are many politicians, good, bad, and indifferent. But the 
author of “A Window in Thrums” could not be spared from 
literature. His temperament is too fastidious and his perception 
too acute for the rough tussles of political life. His novels have 
the charm of those by Stevenson, and that respectful tenderness 
for women which R. L. S. lacked. His charming wife, under the 
name of Miss May Ansell, acted as heroine of his early comedy, 
“Walker, London.” The stage subsequently lost what the 
husband gained. Could not Mr. Barrie, by the way, be persuaded 
to let the public enjoy his privately printed monograph on cricket, 
which has been so appreciated by those permitted to read it? 


Miss Evelyn Millard, who made so graceful a heroine in the 
Japanese fantasy, “ Madame Butterfly,” at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, really seemed to embody Pierre Loti’s “ Madam* 
Chrysanthéme.” She is daughter of a professor of elocution, 
and learnt stagecraft where most of our best theatrical folk studied 
the art—in Miss Sarah Thorne’s stock company at Margate. Her 
chance came when Mrs. Patrick Campbell left Mr. George Alex- 
ander’s company. Dulcie Laroudie paved the way for the greater 
tenderness of Princess Flavia; but both were surpassed by the 
archness of her Lady Ursula. Her health, rather overstrained by 
hard work, was completely restored by her tour in Kerry. Now 
the highest position on the stage seems within her grasp. 


The bazaar at the Kensington Town Hall in aid of the waifs 
and strays was not very extensively patronised, but was a pretty 
and pleasant organisation. Princess Christian opened the pro- 
ceedings with her wonted graciousness of manner, and expressed 
her admiration of the admirable children’s Maypole dance devised 
by Miss Mitchell, who deserves great credit. Lady Raglan and 
Mrs. Gubbins were indefatigable stall-holders, and a handsome 
sum of money was collected by Mr. Morley Fletcher’s magnificent 
dog Hardicanute. 


A small boy of three came to his father and explained that he 
would like to go and shoot the Boers. His father told him he was 
not big enough yet, and that the Boers were very big men. 
Nothing daunted, the infant replied, “Yes! but there are Boer 
babies too !” 
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PULPIT IMPRESSIONS 
VIII—BLOOD AND FIRE 


THE principal establishment of the Salvation Army in the 
West End of London appears to be Regent Hall. Regent 
Hall is situated on the south side of Oxford Street, a few 
doors westward from Oxford Circus. If you go thither 
expecting architecture you will make acquaintance with 
disappointment. All that the Hall presents to the street 
is a slightly dingy-looking entrance surmounted by a few 
square feet of stretched canvas (which inform you that 
services are held here on Sundays at such and such a 
time, and ‘‘ Every Evening at 8”), and flanked on the one 
hand by a red lamp inscribed ‘‘ Salvation Full and Free,” 
and on the other hand by a red lamp inscribed ‘‘ Salva- 
tion Here and Now.” On Wednesday last, at five minutes 
to eight o'clock of the evening, I had the pleasure of 
gazing hopefully upon that entrance and deciphering with 
Satisfaction the notices quoted. Overhead, in the cold 
blue dusk of the May gloaming, shone a sickle moon with 
one star in her company. Behind me rattled and rumbled 
a traffic consisting largely of the omnibuses in which 


toilers from the City do go down into Suburbia. For 
some reason or other I said to myself ‘It is good.” 
The portal of Regent Hall is a long one. It runs 


somewhat narrowly rearward to a table crowned with 
‘‘ Army” literature and attended by a gentleman in semi- 
uniform, who assured me that despite the announcement 
as to ‘‘ Every Evening at 8,” the service would not begin 
till 8.15. On receipt of which tiding I retired to my base 
—the curb—and took another look at the sickle moon, her 
lustrous, waiting star, and the traffic. And in a little 
time, from behind a blur of omnibuses, for it was now 
growing dark, there came a sound of singing and a pro- 
cession of thirty or forty cheerfully-habited persons, 
headed by one who walked sideways and clapped his 
hands, and sang louder than all the rest. This solemn 
troop or sweet society defiled, singing as it went, into 
Regent Hall, and, not to put too fine a point upon it, I 
followed humbly after. Inside, there were benches with 
backs to them, an orchestra and platform (the latter set 
off by a piano), a gallery decorated with inspiring texts, 
such as ‘‘ Be sure your sins will find you out”; anda 
congregation of not more than one hundred and fifty souls, 
all told. 

At twenty minutes past eight ‘‘ the adjutant” in charge 
of Regent Hall walked on to the platform alone and said, 
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“‘Let us pray.” The adjutant’s prayer comprised some 
useful reminiscences of his (the adjutant’s) father, ‘‘ who 
when he came to die” lived the seventy years of his life 
over again in a flash, as it were. However, the moral 
drawn seemed to be pertinent and ‘‘red hot,” and very 
well calculated to set sinners speculating upon their latter 
end. After the prayer the band and a number of sisters in. 
poke bonnets stormed the platform; a hymn was an- 
nounced ‘‘ from our new War Cry,” a copy of which every- 
body incontinently purchased, and we sang the said hymn to 
a tune not entirely unknown among negro minstrels. Then 
followed four short prayers by sisters and members of the 
band, and we had another hymn, this time ‘‘ from our new 
Social Gasette,’ which journal forthwith improved its 
circulation by probably two dozen copies. Whereafter the 
adjutant persuaded a young, blushful, and reluctant bands- 
man to oblige us with a ‘‘ solo.” Of this ‘‘ solo” the soloist 
was himself the author. It took the form of a sort of 
Salvation action song. That is to say, when the soloist 
came to a passage wherein he extolled the advantages of 
holy living for sailors, he hitched at his trousers in the 
thoroughly seamanlike and maritime manner approved by 
tradition. The pitce de résistance of the evening, how- 
ever, was a solo on the drum rendered by a red-tunic’d 
youth who certainly understands his instrument. I take 
it that this particular solo was intended to represent per- 
cussionally a journey to South Africa and back, with a 
bloody battle thrown in. It lasted quite fifteen minutes, 
and during that time one travelled by train and steamer 
and dusty road, and heard enough volley firing, shell 
explosion, rifle crackle, and what not, to last one till 
Christmas. The home-coming was conveyed by a sug- 
gestion of ‘‘ The British Grenadiers,” and as the crawling 
fifes drew nearer and nearer the full band joined in with 
‘‘ Rule, Britannia.” It did, and I am elated to think that 
the Salvation Army is still ‘‘ praying and believing on the 
British side.” 

Two other solos of a vocal nature followed, and then 
the adjutant took a text and preached at us. ‘‘ Return, 
thou backsliding Israel, saith the Lord; and I will not 
cause mine anger to fall upon you; for | am merciful, 
saith the Lord ; I will not keep anger for ever.” Candour 
impels me to say that I have never heard a more powerful, 
earnest, or compelling discourse than the adjutant based 
upon these words. He simply ‘‘ wrestled for souls” with 
all his soul and heart and mind, and if he had had the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes’s Sunday evening St. James’s 
Hall audience before him I make no doubt that there 
would have been sundry conversions. Unfortunately, 
however, our numbers were neither here nor there; there 
did not seem to be a single backslider among us, and 
when I left (and I am afraid I left in some haste, in 
view of what appeared to be impending) the ‘‘ penitent 
form” was entirely bare of trophies. 

I wish that adjutant well. He is one of the few down- 
right labourers in the vineyard I have come across in the 
course of a rather extensive experience of vineyard 
labourers, and it is a pity that Regent Hall does not fill 
as it might do. No doubt there is a greater crowd on 
Sundays, but Wednesday evening’s congregation was. 
sparse indeed. 


Ir would be difficult to conceive of a transformation more 
sudden and beautiful than has taken place in the aspect of the 
country. On Easter Monday snow fell, pastures were bare and 
black, scarcely any wild flowers were to be seen, the woods were 
wintry. A few days of hot sunshine followed and vegetation leapt 
forward as though it had been previously leashed back. The 
blackthorn threw out a white cloud of blossom, anemones, violets, 
yellow cowslip, daisy, and primrose appeared as if by magic in 
meadow and wood. Cherry and pear and apple whitened garden 
and orchard tree. Among them the nightingale sang, the cuckoo. 
called, the redstart flirted his tail, and a spring that was half 
summer spread over the land. It is a sight seldom witnessed in 
this country when “Spring lags slowly up these heights” as a 
rule. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


A ‘* SARGENT” SHOW 


Ar several of the little functions immediately preceding 
varnishing day, at which artists are gathered together, 
there was some speculation as to the exhibition so soon to 
be opened at Burlington House, and though such specula- 
tion was to some extent smothered in the presence of 
Academicians, lest having already penetrated the mystery 
they should be unduly puffed up, it was not entirely 
silenced. Very imposing at such times was the confident 
mien of your Academician, gravely wagging his head with 
the quiet assurance of a man sustained by facts to a quite 
unusual degree. ‘‘ It would be found to be the strongest 
exhibition for many years past.” Could it be that the 
conjunction of Abbey and Gregory on the hanging com- 
mittee had indeed sufficed, and that the prayers of such 
readers of Zhe Outlook as care for artistic matters had 
not been in vain? 

A visit to the Royal Academy explains what these 
gentlemen meant. It ¢sa strong exhibition in one direc- 
tion, for surely it is long since there was such a large 
array of pictures by Royal Academicians. If ‘hey are 
satisfied with the quality of these, I can but pass the 
matter with a shrug, but the exhibition gives a sadly 
erroneous idea of the state of painting among the out- 
siders. Once more a hanging committee has shown 
itself unable properly to discriminate among the 
enormous mass of work sent in, once more it has 
proved that many of the best painters in the country 
have refrained from sending rather than risk for 
their pictures a farcical position near the roof. If these 
two difficulties were surmounted, we might in a few 
years have a collection of outsiders’ works that would by 
sharp comparison shake the complacency of Academicians. 
At present those outsiders’ works that they have hung 
within reach of the public do not average much better than 
their own. It cannot quite be said that the Academy 
‘*does not encourage the younger men,” for most of the 
good places spared by the Academicians are allotted to 
blithe youths from the Academy school like Mr. Byam 
Shaw (who departs slightly but unprofitably from his 
customary blend of second-rate Abbey and misunderstood 
Holman Hunt), or that much less exhilarating phenomenon 
Mr. Draper, or others less known to fame who send now 
imitation Abbeys, now imitation Shaws, and anon some 
other variety of highly-coloured picture alike destitute of 
permanent artistic interest. 

Apart from the productions of these young lions there 
is one general tendency to be observed at the Academy. 
Such painting ability as they seem ready to recognise is 
almost always of the nature of /rompe /'wil. It is in this 
direction only that they seem desirous of assimilating 
anything new, and a composite portrait of Academicians 
would probably show the bump of imitation prodigiously 
developed. A great blare of light, an object represented 
violently as ‘in the round,” anything that emphasises the 
material solidity of the world represented in paint is likely 
to be popular here, at any rate to be regarded as clever. 
It is anything but a refining influence on young artists 
who are always sufficiently likely to throw an object at 
your head, proud of their ability to make it look ‘‘ real,” 
heedless that in so doing they have missed the nobility of 
the subject. Above all, it is dangerous alongside of the 
too-powerful influence of Sargent. 

Never has Sargent been more of a scene-painter than in 
his large picture this year. He is a painter in whom are 
united two qualities not essentially found together. He is 
a vivid, vigorous draughtsman with great power of por- 
traiture, and in the second place he is a master of illusive 
realism. It is the latter that shines pre-eminently this 
year, and that, alas! will be exclusively copied by the 
next generation of Academy students tired of imitating 
Mr. Abbey. The result will be much worse than any- 
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thing done at present, for the blatant illusiveness of Mr. 
Sargent’s large portrait group is carried off by a host 
of qualities not lightly to be picked up. It has con- 
siderable beauty of design, a colour scheme more re- 
strained than sometimes, and the incomparable verve, 
the light-handed draughtsmanship of the thing, dictate 
that, however solid the figures may be, they shall not be 
heavy. The central figure is an irresistible present- 
ment of youth and grace, dazzlingly fair in complexion, 
slender, light-handed, a veritable flower of a girl. I am 
assured that, if the other two ladies come off less happily, 
it is the painter’s fault, and that he has positively failed 
over one of them. I do not know the originals, and can- 
not say. It is a picture that, if you were not in a certain 
mood, might be disagreeable ; but it is so successful that 
it imposes its mood, and reservations as to its success 
seem out of place in the presence of the picture. 

His little interior (for the Diploma Gallery) is even 
more marvellous as a piece of execution, but is less simple, 
ess beautiful, in scheme. Once inside the room, how- 
ever, and exploring its mysterious gloom, the zest of 
the craftsman overcomes you. In fact, before these 
two pictures I am torn by conflicting emotions. As a 
critic I do not like Mr. Sargent’s attitude; his manner of 
looking on the world. He remains almost a little common 
and prosaic. Asa painter, theories seem futile in face of 
such vital realities as these, I offer only the homage of 
unreserved admiration. E. 


THE ‘*OLD’? WATERCOLOUR 
SOCIETY 


No body of painters is more charmingly housed than the 
Royal Watercolour Society, and the well-lighted gallery, 
so suitable in size for its purpose, predisposes one in 
favour of an exhibition in which not a few of the painters 
have the art of saying nothing in particular with a certain 
old-fashioned grace. The number of works that after a 
closer inspection remain as definite achievements is not 
quite so large, but there remains, nevertheless, a 
luxurious feeling of not having been obliged to see too 
much. 

Two small drawings by Mr. Swan and Mr. Clausen 
respectively carry off the principal honours. Mr. Swan’s 
little study of a puma fixing you with a pair of expressive 
eyes that hardly allow you to notice the summary treat- 
ment of the animai’s surroundings is a very happy effort, 
easily and naturally painted, the colour of the sky 
exquisitely harmonising with the hue of the beast. 
‘*Gleaners,” by Mr. Clausen, is one of the most successful 
figure pictures he has recently done, better than much of 
his oil painting. It is a compensation for never having 
met Mr. Clausen that I am entitled to point out that this 
little picture is to be bought for about half its ultimate 
value. Scattered throughout the exhibition are quite a 
number of pictures by Albert Goodwin, all small, all pale 
in colour, all, with perhaps one exception, delicately 
charming. ‘‘ Berne,” ‘‘ Fribourg in Twilight,” and ‘ Lin- 
coln” are three of the best. He has a rather mannered 
way of painting foreground foliage, and we should be sorry 
if he permanently abandoned the stronger colour of his 
‘¢ Sinbad the Sailor’ manner; but he remains one of the 
principal attractions of the show. 

At the opposite pole of watercolour art is the ‘‘ Cock- 
fight at Muscat,” by Mr. Arthur Melville, and as I have 
previously treated Mr. Melville with somewhat less respect 
than he may be accustomed to from critical hands, it is 
well to admit that this is very much better than his “ Bull- 
fight ” at the winter show—better in colour, more dignified 
in conception. In the first decorative aspect of the scene, 
at any rate, Mr. Melville has felt an interest greater than 
his desire to administer a shock to public nerves. But I 
must protest against the foolish fireworks that do duty for 
the birds themselves. Cocks fighting do not, of course, 
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look in the least like the same birds at rest, but the blurs 
of moving wings are blurs full of character, following 
definite laws. To anyone who remembers the high 
science of impressionism developed some years back in a 
certain picture of a flight of pigeons rising from a stubble 
field (a technical feat not yet forgotten I fancy among 
artists), Mr. Melville’s duellists, thrown as they are at 
your head in the one blank space in the picture, will pro- 
voke a smile. Two other examples of great technical 
ability are Mr. Thorne Waite’s large drawing of ‘‘ Seaford 
Downs,” and Mr. Karl Haag’s ‘‘ Amphitheatre at the foot 
of the Acropolis.” This is spoilt by the common heavy 
colour of the sky and the right half of the picture, but the 
hillside and complicated stonework in full light is a marvel 
of resource and has real charm. Mr. Napier Hemy has a 
strong blue sea-scape, ‘‘The Seagull’s Dinner.” Its 
extraordinary use of body-colour might be described 
as a failure to recognise the limitations of watercolour, 
but more truly described as a very satisfactory extension 
of its possibilities. E. 


MUSIC AND MAETERLINCK 


The London Musical Festival 


AFTER a recess of unusual length we have had a busy musical 
week. The London Musical Festival has naturally supplied the 
most interesting concerts of the week. Though writing before 
they are concluded, one may unhesitatingly pronounce the under- 
taking a great success. The Queen’s Hall band has been reinforced 
by the Lamoureux orchestra from Paris, now conducted by 
M. Chevillard ; vocalists of the first order have sung ; and noble 
works have been performed under conditions which would have 
seemed merely impossible to, say, Haydn or Mozart. What 
chiefly strikes one in the case of this mammoth band of two hundred 
instrumentalists is that while there is wonderful richness about 
its strings, prodigious power about its brass, and a general 
increase of fulness and sonority, you are never deafened or dis- 
mayed. This is at once surprising and satisfactory. Yet the 


“Eroica” performed by the two hundred players is not merely 


the smaller band’s playing of the “Eroica” writ large. The 
bigger orchestra, though its relative parts remain the same, seems 
to bring out details which go unnoticed in a smaller band’s per- 
formance. So that even in the “ Eroica” one heard things one 
had never heard before. A phrase for the brass here, an inner 
part for the strings there, a holding passage for the wood-wind at 
that point, a bit of Azzsicato for the double basses at this—pas- 
sage after passage of this nature seems to stand out with unex- 
pected and quite delightful clearness. 

M. Chevillard has proved himself to be a good chef d’orchestre, 
without nonsense or affectation of any kind, who knows what he 
wants and sees that he gets it, a trifle stolid and stodgy perhaps, 
but an eminently safe and sound man, and a credit to the nation 
which produced him, even if he does not precisely typify the 
qualities we are accustomed to regard as characteristic of that 
race. 

The Stage Society 


{Tt was hardly rollicking fare which the Stage Society set before 
its members last Sunday. Dramatic literature might be ransacked 
in vain to furnish such a trio of sombre plays. Miss Fiona 
McLeod started the game with her “ House of Usna,” a weird 
production chiefly distinguished by its wealth of impossible 
ancient Irish proper names and the undeviating depression of its 
general tone; while Maeterlinck’s “Interior” and ‘ Death of 
Tintagiles,” put the final touches to an evening which began in 
gloom, continued in dejection, and ended in despair. In truth, a 
sorry selection. A few more such performances would kill the 
Society. The representation of the “Interior,” by the way, was 
shorn of its full effectiveness by a somewhat comical circumstance. 
You remember the play, perhaps. An old man, a youth, and two 
girls assemble outside a house which has lost one of its dearest 
inmates through sudden death, and discuss the anguish which will 
result when the news is communicated to the family, who are seen 
through the windows, going happily and unconsciously about 
their ways within. Properly, of course, the audience as well as 
the actors should look into this “interior.” The Stage Society, 
however, had to leave the latter to the imagination, for the un- 
answerable reason that no actor or actress could be found in 
London willing to undertake the non-speaking parts! So, at 
any rate, it was declared in extenuation of the Society’s departure 
from the author’s plain directions. 
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THE VIZIER’S EXPLANATION 


“ YOUR Emissary from a heathen potentate is no small power, albeit 
frequently of dubious origin.” It may or may not have been to 
heighten his companion’s confidence that His Excellency thus 
unburdened himself. “ Mr. Adams,” he continued, “ this is our first 
meeting. The business that brings us together is weighty and 
admits of no delay; yet, before we proceed further, I think 
it would be as well to acquaint you with the exact manner in 
which I acquired the confidence and patronage of our joint 
benefactor. His Highness the Sultan bade me make my posi- 
tion clear to you, and I myself am the more eager to do so as, 
owing to the varied and conflicting accounts that have reached 
Europe, my name, status, and history have received such treatment 
as only a personal and authentic statement can redeem from the 
aberrations of our friends the journalists. I have been absurdly 
dealt with; I value your good opinion; a slight, yet definite, 
sketch of my career may tend to dissipate the fanciful impres- 
sion that you have formed of one whose activities have been 
grossly misrepresented. Pray, sir, do not expostulate,” said His 
Excellency. 

Mr. Adams, be it noted, had not expostulated. 

His Excellency continued: “I attach no blame to you; I 
merely draw a.natural inference. Borku is so distant a Sultanate, 
its means of communication with the outside world so peculiarly 
limited, that the traveller and missionary may return and tell their 
wonders uncurbed. As the sole European resident in His High- 
ness’s dominions, I have received an amount of attention altogether 
at variance with my importance. The Press, and especially the 
newspapers of the Continent, has for long presented the public 
with the distorted accounts of the few stray adventurers that have 
left Borku alive.” 

“JI had no idea that you were so prominently displayed,” 
observed Mr. Adams. ‘“ You—you must forgive my ignorance— 
I so seldom read the newspapers, and my acquaintance with the 
Continent is limited to a cliff seen on a particularly clear evening 
from the Folkestone promenade.” 

His Excellency smiled benignantly. ‘You English,” said he, 
“when you see a map of the world, you never look beyond the 
pieces that are painted red.” 

“ Quite so—quite so,” hastily agreed the other. 

The Vizier smiled. “I had better spare you any further intro- 
duction,” said he, “and come at once to my story.” 

“ T think that would be best,” assented his companion, 

Whereupon the Vizier unfolded 


The Story of the Young Spaniard and the African 
Sultan 


“T am,” began His Excellency the Vizier Pareja, “a cadet of 
a noble Spanish house. My family has inhabited a castle in the 
province of Galicia for several centuries ; my father, a grandee of 
the second class, was a soldier feared by the Carlists, and heir 
to that General Pulido Pareja who helped your Iron Duke to 
the victory of Salamanca. What more fitting than that I should 
follow in the footsteps of these two heroes? At eighteen I was 
gazetted a sub-lieutenant of artillery, made a campaign in Cuba, 
and returned with my battery and the rank of captain. I was 
twenty-six now. The dull routine of service in a provincial garrison 
town soon palled upon me. I sought and obtained employment 
with the French forces engaged in Algeria. The year’s leave that 
had been granted me expired. I took back with me the blessings 
of my colonel and the cross of the Legion of Honour. From 
Spain I was despatched to London. As military attaché to our 
embassy in Grosvenor Gardens I spent three profitable years. 
My duties were light, my social position of the best, and in addi- 
tion to these advantages I had ample time to devote to the study 
of those scientific problems that had lately occupied the leading 
minds of my beloved profession. Explosives were in the air, 
smokeless powder on the verge of discovery, the quick-firing gun 
the subject of gratifying experiment. Ideally situated as I was to 
prosecute my inquiries in any of these directions, Ierefrained. A 
sudden idea had seized me. The winter months of my first year 
in London were uncommonly rich in those opaque fogs for which 
the district is justly celebrated. In my laboratory | resolved this 
fog into its original ingredients. My studies were conducted with 
the utmost privacy. A year later I covld make fog at my will. 
A slip of paper presented at the nearest chemist’s was sufficient to 
furnish me with the necessary components. I guarded my secret 
carefully and resolved to place this new weapon of offence at the 
service of my beloved country. Had a brutal and agressive 
Englishman not intervened the Philippines and Cuba would still 
fly the Spanish flag.” 
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Here His Excellency paused and indulged for a brief space 
in bitter meditation. His companion, deferring to these emotions, 
maintained a decent silence. 

But the Spaniard steeling himself soon recovered his normal 
tone. “At Ranelagh,” said he, “I made the acquaintance of 
a lady whose beauty, conspicuous even in the London of the 
eighties, had turned many an older head. Her husband, a noto- 
rious fire-eater, was quick to perceive my infatuation. At any 
other time I would have faced his rage with equanimity ; but 
fresh as I was from a discovery that made my life precious not 
only to myself but to my native land, I dared not face the conse- 
quences of my presumption. I fled to Dover ; my enemy followed 
by the next train. I stepped on board the nearest boat, and was 
landed at Ostend. Twelve hours later he passed the windows of 
my hotel, a visitors’ list ostentatiously unfolded under his nose. 
Again I decamped. This time, I thought, I will put myself 
beyond pursuit. I boarded the Orient Express and crossed 
Europe. But little did I know my man. Forty-eight hours later 
we stood face to face in a back street in Stamboul. His bullet 
missed me and wounded mortally one of the numerous dogs that 
infest that city. I did not wait for him to reload. A Turkish 
man of-war in the harbour was making ready to sail for Tripoli. 
I boarded her, bribed the captain, and, undeterred by the incom- 
petence of the crew, resolved to stand by her. Outside Bizerta we 
foundered. In the leading boat that put off from the shore to our 
assistance sat my pursuer. He saved my life too late to recognise 
his mistake. He would have put me back in the water again had 
it not been for the protests of his companions. That night I 
hired two Arab sentries, placed them in position before my 
bedroom door, and slept soundly till noon. After breakfast 
this Englishman again confronted me. He was about to raise 
his weapon when I, seizing a camel from a_ neighbouring 
stand, mounted and checked his aim. Before he could recover 
I was out of range and well into the desert. Tethering my beast 
in an oasis I calmly awaited his next move. At dawn on the 
following day I made him out on the horizon. He was similarly 
mounted to myself and travelling at a great pace towards the 
oasis. Then followed a chase such as the world has rarely seen. 
For forty days and nights we scampered south. The desert was 
endless. For food we depended on the rare Arabs and Tuaregs 
of the Sahara. Their charges were exorbitant, but as we had set 
out without provisions or water no other course remained for us. 
We paid and rode on. On the forty-second day my camel gave 
out. The poor beast uttered a preliminary groan and expired 
between my knees. Its hump was reduced to mere skin and 
bone; its body, however, was more promising. 1 wondered 
whether the Englishman would accept an informal and unlimited 
repast as a peace-offering and afterwards agree to sink the 
differences which had already caused us so much discomfort. 
But, no, as his stern face came nearer I could see that he regarded 
his repast as certain. Had this man no compassion! I would 
share my secret with him. I would swear never again to see his 
wife. I would give him the more succulent portions of the camel. 
The wretch approached me on his beast ; but a few hundred yards 
were between us. ‘Ha! ha!’ I could hear him say, ‘At last!’ 
His pistol was in one huge fist, with the other he urged his tired 
mount across, the intervening country. My last hour had come. 
Iwas unarmed and on foot. What chance had I against this 
enemy? But Fortune, so long faithless, smiled on me in that 
dread hour. I looked Fate in the face; I could hardly believe 
the evidence of my senses. From behind a clump of cactus, the 
sole feature of that undulating sea of sand, a lion had emerged, 
and was even now doing battle with the Englishman. The pistol 
exploded, but the lion continued undeterred. Seizing the English- 
man by the leg it dragged him from his mount, and I was safe. 
A pith helmet and the riderless camel remained after the foray. 
The lion returned to its cactus bush for a nap. I dined and supped 
off my own defunct beast, caught the Englishman’s camel, and 
proceeded south. Three days later the domes and minarets of 
Borku, set in a profusion of date-palms and fountains, appeared on 
the horizon. The Sahara was behind. I and my secret were safely 
out of an adventure that had promised an end to both of us.” 

_ The Vizier called a waiter and ordered refreshment at this 
juncture. His companion impatiently watched these proceedings. 

“ Pray finish your story,” urged Mr. Adams. 

“T thought you would be interested,” remarked His Excellency 
the Vizier, coolly sipping the iced cocktail before him. “I had 


reached Borku, my travels were over, the Englishman was dead, 
I have remained at Borku ever since, the guest and friend of a 
Sultan who from the moment of my arrival received me with a 
graciousness that not even my own sovereign had bettered.” 
“ But this is no explanation? 
“Certainly not. 


” said the other. 
The main part of my story has yet to come. 
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My secret, as you are aware, was safe. No sooner was I rested 
from my wanderings than I despatched a messenger to Europe 
with the prescription. He had orders to call at every chemist he 
passed, so that on his return I could make fog for a year on end 
were I so minded. But I used my ammunition sparingly. Indeed 
it was not until His Highness’s first campaign that I came out with 
my now celebrated fog-bombs. One of these, exploded over an 
enemy, wraps him in a London fog. Blinded and hemmed in he 
cannot strike, and forms moreover an excellent target. My first 
experiment was on the forces of a neighbouring Emir with whom 
His Highness shortly after my arrival came to blows. I remained at 
Borku, the capital, till my messenger returned from Europe. Then 
came my chance. I asked for and obtained possession of the only 
cannon in the district ; I loaded it with my fog-bomb, and, hey 
presto! the Emirs army was in the dark, a fog-bound mass into 
which we fired till the vapours lifted. The spectacle that then 
met our gaze was most cheering. Neither man nor beast remained 
alive, save a diminutive Cockney whom Fortune had somehow 
attached to the Emir’s army, and he was seated on the ground 
singing ‘Home, Sweet Home’ when we came up. ‘Let’s ’ave 
some more, said he; ‘it’s fog, London fog, and I ain’t tasted a 
drop for years!’ We liberated this poor creature shortly after- 
wards, and such were the memories that my bomb had evoked 
that he left Africa by the next opportunity. He was homesick ! 

“ This first success was but one of many, and soon our prowess 
and the deadliness of our secret preparation spread from province 
to province. My reward was not only immediate but proportionate 
to my services. I was speedily made Commander-in-Chief of His 
Highness’s forces, and it was not long before I was appointed to 
my present position of Vizier. This is the true story of my rise 
to power. Should you hear others, you are at liberty to contradict 
them.” 

“T will,” said Mr. Adams. 

“And now,” said His Excellency, “I wish you a very good 
night.” ALBERT KINROSS. 





Sussex 


Ir apples bloom in March, 
In vain for ’un you'll sarch ; 
If apples bloom in April, 
Why, then, they’ll be plentiful ; 
If apples bloom in May, 
You may eat ’un night and day. 
From ‘* Rhymes Old and New.” By M. ELS. Wright. 
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THE WAY 


Ir Love keep still an easy door, 
With bolt and bar unshot, 

Each passer enters, stays one hour, 
Forgets, and is forgot. 


But if Love want a cunning key 
And reverence in her gate, 

Her guest, touched with like dignity, 
Comes soon and bideth late. 


W. L. Watson. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COWPER AS PATRIOT 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


DOES not your contributor adopt rather too much the tone of 
the superior person in describing Cowper’s Centenary? Surely 
the friend of the Empire (as I like to call Zhe Outlook) should 
keep a warm corner for one who, in an age of corruption and 
vainglory, contrived to be both a patriot and a Christian gentle- 
man. Many people seem to imagine Cowper’s patriotism expended 
itself in the well known passages :— 


“ England, with all thy faults I love thee still.” 


“ My country ! and while yet a nook is left 
Where English minds and manners may be found 
Shall be constrained to love thee.” 


But the succeeding lines are worthy of these :— 


“ To shake thy Senate and from heights sublime 
Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes, was never meant my task, 
But I can feel thy fortune and partake 
Thy joys and sorrows with as true a heart 
As any thunderer there. And I can feel 
Thy follies too, and with a just disdain 
Frown at effeminates, whose very looks 
Reflect dishonour on the land I love. 
How in the name of soldiership and sense 
Should England prosper when such things as these 


Presume to lay their hand upon the ark 
Of her magnificent and awful cause?” 


Might not that have been the motto of your article on “ The 
Petticoat and the War Office”? And again :— 


“ Time was when it was praise and boast enough 
In every clime, and travel where we might, 
That we were born her children. Praise enough 
That Chatham’s language was his mother tongue 
And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own. 


Those suns are set. Oh, rise some other such! 
Or all that we have left is empty talk 
Or old achievements and despair of new.” 


Then might not these lines have been written to-day ? 


“ What ails thee, restless as the waves that roar, 
And fling their foam against thy chalky shore ? 
Mistress, at least while Providence shall please 
And trident-bearing Queen of the wide seas ; 
Why, having kept good faith and often shown 
Friendship and truth to others, find’st thou none ? 
Thou that hast set the persecuted free, 

None interposes now to succour thee. 

Countries indebted to thy power that shine 

With light derived from thee would smother thine. 
Thy very children watch for thy disgrace, 

A lawless brood, and curse thee to thy face. 


Thy rulers load thy credit year by year 

With sums Peruvian mines could never clear, 

As if like arches built with skilful hand, 

The more ’twere pressed, the firmer it would stand. 
The cry in all thy ships is still the same, 

“Speed us away to battle and to fame.’” 
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Again :— 


“ Poor England! thou art a devoted deer, 
Beset with every ill but that of fear. 
The nations hunt ; all mark thee for a prey, 
They swarm around thee and thou stand’st at bay, 
Undaunted still, though wearied and perplext, 
Once Chatham saved thee, but who saves thee next?” 


The man who wrote these lines was something more than a 
tame cat. C. W. M. 


[But Cowper’s centenary is not Cowper: for Cowper the poet 
and patriot one may have an admiration without being particularly 
struck by celebrations in his honour. The quotations are apposite 
enough in a sense, and we thank our correspondent for calling 
them to mind, although we are unaware that England is being 
“hunted” or in need of succour from foreign nations. We commend 
to Sir William Harcourt for Parliamentary use the quotation, 
“ Thy rulers load thy credit,” &c.—ED.] 


GENERAL COKE AND SPION KOP 
To the Editor of the OUTLOOK 


Iam glad you have made General Coke’s part in the Spion 
Kop affair quite clear: this is bare justice to a brave officer. But 
as a soldier I grieve over your incitement to disregard orders. 
In coming down from Spion Kop as he did, General Coke obeyed 
orders at whatever cost, and he did right. MILES, 


[** Miles” should read more carefully. Can he be the critic 
who said in the St /ames’s Gazette of Wednesday: “If he 
(General Coke) had not been called down to consult with Sir 
Charles Warren the hill would never have been surrendered. We 
are surprised to notice that 7/e Out/ook actually suggests that he 
should perhaps have disobeyed the order to leave the top at so 
critical a juncture. Such a suggestion is absurd. The one thing 
which would be absolutely fatal would be for a commander to dis- 
obey orders even when he knows that ‘ someone had blundered.’” 
What we did say was this: “In leaving Spion Kop at so critical 
a juncture General Coke was acting upon the express orders of 
his chief. The question may, however, arise, whether in so 
desperate a case these orders should be obeyed wumtil the com- 
manding officer was at least made acquainted, by messenger or 
otherwise, with the peril of such a personal withdrawal at so 
critical a moment.” Wad General Coke held his ground and 
made General Warren acquainted with the critical position by 
messenger, Spion Kop would never in all probability have been 
abandoned. The force on Spion Kop had determined in any 
event to hold it until dawn, and there was ample time for a mes- 
senger to be sent and the necessary help arranged for. This, 
however, we merely suggested—we were careful to guard against 
any reflection upon General Coke; and we can appreciate the 
astonishment of the “ Miles’” military mind when presented with an 
apparent conflict between discipline and common sense.—ED.] 


OUR ‘*‘COMMERCIAL”’ 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


FIRST LORDS 


The Admiralty claim that they run their business on com- 
mercial principles, which, being a dark saying, is presumably a 
parable. There was a bye-election at Portsmouth on Thursday. 
In the ordinary course the men would leave the Dockyard at 
5.30 P.M. Voters were allowed to leave at noon in order that they 
might vote before 8 p.m, and the half-holiday is not to count as 
lost time. A most vulgar bribe, some call this ; decidedly uncom- 
mercial it certainly is. Lord Henry Lennox, when he was at the 
Admiralty, advocated the disfranchisement of dockyard towns. 
He may yet prove a prophet. For certainly shopkeepers, who are 
endowed with commercial instincts, did not put up their shutters 
that their assistants might vote. 

Again, as commercial men of honour the Admiralty have 
returned four millions to the Treasury, but they have decided to 
spend £25,000 on the Nefiune and Jnflevible. The Neptune is 
the old Judependencia, bought while under construction for the 
Brazilian Government, during the Russian war scare of 1878, and 
is now as efficient a warship as Noah’s Ark. The /nflevible is a 
ship of the same date, but, though she was much better as a child, 
she is now only remembered as having taken part in the 
bombardment of Alexandria in 1882. Nevertheless that her 
memory may be preserved some curious mementoes may 
be seen at the entrance to Admiralty House and the Naval 
College, Portsmouth. They are shells from her So-ton guns that 
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were dropped into Alexandria and were too lethargic to burst. 
The proposal to fit her with military tops, which form part 
of her refit, was made five years ago. The estimate has been 
approved, but the tops are obsolete now. Within the last few 
months the refits of the Zavincible and /ron Duke, older than the 
inflexible by some years, have been completed at a cost of 
£30,000, and we may any day expect to see these ships in the sale 
list. The Ajax and Agamemnon, contemporaries of the /nflexidle, 
will next appear in the list of ships to be brought forward for home 
service. They will cost about £30,000, and then they will be sold. 
This is not a commercial way of doing business, but it is the 
Admiralty method, and is the corollary of quite another story. 

We have heard till we are tired of hearing that we cannot build 
ships fast enough because the contractors are behind with the 
material. Does not the charge lie at the wrong door? At Ports- 
mouth Dockyard there are, approximately, 8,000 men. If half those 
men are employed in patching old boots they obviously cannot be 
employed in making new shoes, and ifthe boot be past repair it is 
a waste of labour to make the attempt. As yet the Admiralty 
have failed to recognise the fact, though it has been dinned into 
their ears by every dockyard superintendent that mechanics 
cannot be obtained in sufficient numbers, and yet, with ghastly 
arrears in the way of new construction, they persist in diverting 
labour, which might be usefully employed, to follies that are re- 
garded by every expert as contemptible. And they claim to have 
commercial instincts ! x. N, 

Portsmouth : May 2. 


THE CABLES AND FREE-TRADE 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvuTLoox 


In your issue of March 31 you remark upon our being nearer 
a Free-trade Empire than we may imagine, as if that were a most 
desirable thing; but in the same issue you comment upon the 
Pacific cable in what appears to me to be exactly the opposite 
spirit. The Eastern Company offers an immediate reduction of 
rates in return for the privilege (sic) of being allowed to have their 
own delivery and collecting stations in Australia. Thus the 
Colonies are bound to gain and have nothing to lose, as with the 
Pacific route. But, apart from that, is Government intervention 
to prevent the laying of the Eastern cable Free-trade? If the 
Pacific one cannot stand on its own legs, then why keep it? 
Because of its importance to the Empire, I suppose. But why 
stifle private enterprise? If the Eastern Company were stipulating 
that the other should not be laid, one might see the point; but 
the more cables there are the better for all concerned (except the 
respective companies). N 

Malta : April 11. 


[Our correspondent misses the point of the present discussion 
between the British and New South Wales and Victoria Govern- 
ments. We have heard no objection to the proposed Cape to 
Australasia cable of the Eastern Company. There is certainly no 
Government intervention against it. As our correspondent says, 
the more cables the better, though believing that the cables of the 
Empire like the inland telegraphs should be State-owned, we hope 
the right of equitable State purchase will be retained. What 
the Imperial and Canadian and other Australasian Governments 
object to is any arrangement between the Eastern Company and 
some of the partners to the Pacific Cable, as to land line con- 
cessions, &c., which will enable the Company to harass the 
Pacific Cable when laid and attempt to crush it out of existence. 
The Mother-country, Canada, and certain of the Australasian 
Governments have made a compact to create and maintain an 
enterprise which they deem of vital Imperial importance, and it is 
their bounden duty to see that this Imperial enterprise is carried 
through intact.—Ep.] 


GOLF—A PROTEST 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLooK 


With “ Short Putt’s” tirade against false “sportsmen” in Zhe 
Outlook of last week all followers of games will sympathise. But 
he gives very insufficient reasons for his assertion that the game of 
golf affords a specially favourable hunting-ground for them. The 
facts are quite the reverse. There is no game that so quickly sorts 
Out competence and incompetence, brag and accomplishment, 
truth and fiction, as does golf. To say that “the practical soli- 
tariness of performance prevents due exposure of impotence ” 
betrays a practical ignorance of the game and of human nature. 
Every golfer is a walking record of the strength of his opponent’s 
play. If a man’s brag goes beyond his level of play, a challenge 
and the consequent loss of the game, together with the winner’s 
account of it, will quickly restore the reign of truth. The local 
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¢ricketer or footballer brags just as the golfer does—that is, when he 
can do it safely. The man who has passed through public school, 
University, and club brags like other people. “Short Putt” must 
be aware that a very large percentage of suburban golfers have 
passed through these three mills ; and they would be the first to 
condemn what looks like a new form of snobbery (though, doubt- 
less, not intended as such by “Short Putt”) in assuming “ char- 
latanism ” to be the peculiar vice of “ grown men” who have not 
had these advantages. At golf, talk will of “hide or obscure 
failure” any more than at any other game. It is evident that 
‘Short Putt” is irritated with a large number of his fellow-mortals 
who have found a new and healthy game to play and talk about. 
That they mostly inhabit “ Suburbia” is doubtless a crime, but 
that they are following golf shows they are free from the charac- 
teristics ascribed by patronising satirists to its inhabitants. For 
one thing, they need no longer hang about lazily as “ gate-money ” 
to financial cricket and football, perhaps the most contemptible 
level to which a game-loving middle-aged man can fall. Local 
amateur football, village-green cricket, and the man-to-man match 
at golf are all great educative forces in character ; but Heaven 
save us from gate-money cricket and football, bowling and batting 
averages, expenses-paid amateurism, and all other forms of balance- 
sheet “sport”! Here is an Augean stable for “Short Putt’s” 
high moralities. The game of golf will aid him in the cleansing. 
W. LORIMER. 


‘*‘A FEW GUINEA PIGS” 
70 the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


In your interesting paper on March 10, the writer of one of the 
Notes (p. 167), says that: “Science... had to sacrifice a few 
guinea pigs in order to gain the requisite knowledge.” What has 
been gained by the sacrifice described in the above words, who 
shall say? But, according to the Government Report of “ Ex- 
periments on Living Animals” in 1898, over 7,000 such experiments 
(these representing undoubtedly mcre than that number of 
animals) were performed (and without ancsthetics). The kinds 
of animals experimented on are not specified. H. J. MONRO. 





THE M.C.C. 


THE annual meeting of the members of the Marylebone Cricket 
Club was practically a prolonged monologue by an able speaker 
who made himself badly heard. Lord Justice A. L. Smith, who 
was in the chair, persisted in addressing those members who were 
to the right, and often completely turned his back on the others. 
When the meeting was made special to pass some changes in the 
laws of the game, he carefully refused to put the amendments 
suggested by Mr. K. J. Key, Mr. C. C. Clarke, Mr. J. S. Udal, 
and Mr. A. M. Latham. After some assistance by Captain W. E. 
Denison, the proceedings terminated with the customary vote of 
thanks, proposed by Lord Lichfield. 

The President of the M.C.C, for the ensuing year is the Hon. 
Ivo Bligh, second son of Lord Darnley. No more popular selec- 
tion could have been made. Born in 1859, and captain of the 
Eton eleven, he at once passed into the Cambridge team, and 
played against the Dark Blues in 1878, 1879, 1880, and 1881, 
averaging 25 for the match. In 1880 he represented the Gentle- 
men against the Players. He was a brilliant bat, standing over 
six feet high, and making full use of his long reach. His cutting 
and driving were alike strong, and he was a rapid and attractive 
run-getter. Altogether he scored 2,555 runs, with an average of 
21'1o1. In 1882 he took a very powerful team to Australia, where 
they achieved a fine record, though he himself was out of health, 
and having also injured his hand was completely out of form. He 
married an Australian, Miss Murphy, of Beechworth, Victoria. 
Latterly he has taken to golf, though he rarely misses the Canter- 
bury Week. He is, by the way, partner in that well-known firm 
of wine merchants, Messrs. Hatch, Mansfield & Co. 
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FACING ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 
NEAR WAR OFFICE. 
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I 


O Mr. KIPLING, 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 

Dear Mr. Kipling, 

Hearken ere I die. 

For now the midday bustle 
Holds the street : 

The ’bus horse jibs, 

The hansoms jingle past ; 
The p’liceman, 

With his shadow on the stone, 
Stands like a shadow 
Telling folks the time ; 

And there are many printers 
Out for 

Lunch. 


II 


O Mr. Kipling, 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
Dear Mr. Kipling, 
Hearken ere I die. 
Framed in a magic casement 
I can see 

A certain public-house ; 
Before it now 

(Tis so, as I live !) 

A Roman matron turns 
The handle 

Of a patent 

Pianette— 

Which instrument, 

Set on a decent car 
And fenced with felt 

To keep the weather off, 
Looks very nice 

And very trim, 

Indeed. 


Ill 


O Mr. Kipling, 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
Dear Mr. Kipling, 
Hearken ere I die. 

What air is that 

The Roman woman flings 
Out of her instrument 

Into that public-house 
Over and over again, 

As if she liked it? 

Ah, bad man, you know— 
You do, you know— 

You know, you know you do— 
It is the air Sir Arthur Sullivan made 
To fit those lovely verses 
About -——ssh ! 

We are observed ! 

*Twere better not said out. 
So let us say 

Those verses that you writ 
On—well— 

I mean 

The £90,000 worth. 


IV 


O Kipling, hear me yet before I die, 
Hear me, R. K., 

Hear me, for I will speak 

And fill the column if I burst for it. 
What have you done? 

What have you brought on us? 


What yawp is this, of cooks and dukes and belt- 
ed earls, that several happy months agone 


Came wailing up 
From reedy 
Rottingdean ? 


And now is chained to all the pianettes, 


And all the bands, 
And all the musical 
Evenings at home ? 
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V 


O Kipling, hear me yet before I die, 
Hear me, R. K., 

And do not laugh at me ; 

I will arise and go 

Unto my house, 

And, ere the stars come out, 

Talk with my wild young Missus ; for she says 
She never heard of Kipling, 

And is not 

Ashamed of the fact. 

Whether this be true 

I know not, 

But I know 

That wheresoe’er I am, 

By night and day, 

I’m pretty tired of Kipling. 


QUERIES 


Our esteemed evening contemporary, the Zcho, prints the 
following under the head of ‘‘ Query for Readers ” :— 


*“ Nemo” would like to be informed how to remove a 
yellow tanned skin from a face of long standing. 


We occasionally receive queries ourselves. Here are a 
few to be going on with :— 


Will anybody kindly inform “ Dopper” how to remove the 
British Army from his front garden? ‘ Dopper” has tried all the 
advertised specifics, but without success. 


“Englander” wants to know whether this country is at war or 
not. And if not, why not, and when so. 


“Is there a place in the wide world,” inquires William T. S., 
“where a really lively journalistic idea could be picked up cheap ?” 
William’s little interrogatories about his brother Boer and A. 
Carnegie’s money having been satisfactorily disposed of, he is 
anxious to be getting on with something else. Readers are warned 
that it is no good suggesting the French invasion of London idea, 
as it has been tried and declared no boom. 


“ Liberal” would be glad of a recipe for the manufacture of a 
leader. He has already made one, but is not at all satisfied with 
it. Next time he hopes to do better. We wish him all that he 
can wish himself. 


“ Able Editor” wishes to know whether it would be possible 
for him to secure a testimonial for his paper from the Queen of 
the Swazis. ‘That the Daily Express should have a monopoly of 
this kind of thing,” he says, “is not to be tolerated.” Perhaps 
some backstairs friend of Queen —— will do the amiable in the 
matter. 


What is the best preventive of cold in the head? I have 
been a great sufferer from this complaint in the past, and am 
determined not to have it again if I can help it.—H. C.-B. 


Will any kind reader tell me the name of a good polish for 
golfing shoes ?—A. J. B. 


Can anybody suggest anything that would upset the Govern- 
ment ?—T. M. H. 


Why have I come home ?—R. K. 


THE following, from the “Place aux Dames” of a certain 
illustrated weekly, reads oddly enough :— 


Curious experiences have been the lot of women during 
this war. For instance, some, certified by the War Office 
that their husbands were dead, have found after a few weeks 
that their information was false, and their husbands still alive 
and well. In one case I knew of a soldiers wife, duly 
informed of her husband’s death, who obtained a pension, 
bought widow’s weeds, and walked about in panoply of woe 
for some time, till it transpired that her spouse’s brother was 
killed and not her spouse. This adds a fresh horror to war. 


Now what is this “ fresh horror” ?—the unnecessary expenditure 
for mourning, or the sudden deprivation of the becoming weeds? 
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THE POET AND THE CHORUS 


SCENE I.—A Garret 


CHORUS. You see here a poor wretch, terribly out at elbows, with 
long hair and pale, sensitive features. There is only one chair 
and a rickety table in the room, which is barely clean. He is 
hungry, but that light in his eyes is not the light of hunger, and if 
you pity him you make a great mistake. He possesses a pearl 
beyond price. He possesses the visionary eye which brings him 
joy and beauty and enchanting melodies, and a host of agreeable 
things which it is useless to enumerate to the uninitiated. 

Port (after scribbling on the back of an envelope). How 
happily I have hit that off! (walks about humming his verses). 
It is perfect! I have never before done anything so good. My 
heart is aching with joy. What is the happiness of princes com- 
pared with the inexpressible happiness which I now feel ? 

CHORUS. Pray excuse him. He is a poet. 

Port. But what was it that I had forgotten? Ah, yes, to dine. 
I have not dined for three days (/ee/s in his pocket). And I 
haven’t a sou. No matter! (smzles gaily), There is a singing in 
my head like the voices of nightingales. 

CHORUS. Now for a great surprise! Keep your seats ; do not 
start up with amazement. See, he is writing again; he is tran- 
scribing the songs of the birds. But wait! There is a footstep on 
the stair ; his landlady is bringing him a letter... . 

Poet. A letter? (opens #7). 

CHORUS. He has not seen the enclosure yet. 

PorET. And a cheque!... But let me think ... where am 
I?... I can’t think (ures his face in his hands), Alas! I have 
lost my song——. 

CHORUS. But, you observe, he has got the cheque. 

PoET. But there was a letter. 

CHORUS. Now he is reading the letter. It is from a friendly 
critic. It says, You have genius, my friend ; I have discovered in 
you a great poet. Your poems have a magic, a glamour, a je ve 
sais quot which is priceless. Place yourself in my hands ; let me 
make you ; let me turn you into a Movement. I shall run you, 
and you will become the idol of a select and extremely intellectual 
community, including one or two persons of title. 

PoET. No, no, no! 

Cuorus. Now there is a struggle going on within him. That 
penultimate No suggested indecision ; he has not yet quite grasped 
the significance of the critic’s proposal. We must try to persuade 
him. Think it over, O Poet, do not be rash! Fame, or notoriety 
for that matter, is worth having. The world, or Hampstead or 
Bedford Park, will open its arms to you ; lovely maidens will look 
upon you with adoration. We beg you to permit yourself to be 
turned into a Movement. 

PoET. Oh my poor song! I shall never hear it again. 

CHORUS. You weep, unspoilt child of genius. But, fear not, 
you will hear your song again. It will be whispered in your ears 
by lips sweeter than the petals of roses. 

POET (with his hands to his ears). I will not listen. 

CuHoRuS. Take your friend’s advice. He means well. And 
think not only of yourself. With your silver tongue you may 
charm into being a new sense of beauty ; you may bring back to 
Hampstead, or Bedford Park, the Golden Age. . . . That fetches 
him. Now he listens. 

POET (after a pause). It is perhaps after all only a parrot try- 
ing to imitate the nightingale. 

CuHoRus. At the moment you are overwrought, almost starving. 
Go out and dine well. Your cheque is equal to the occasion. 
Take a bottle of generous wine. Talk it over with your friend, the 
critic, and unless we are quite mistaken, you will think either the 
better or worse of it. And—and do not go without your hat. 


SCENE II1.—Aza elegantly furnished room 


CHORUS. What a change do we behold! Reclining in a 
comfortable easy-chair in this luxurious apartment, can that be 
really our old friend the poet, clad in a braided smoking-jacket, 
roll collar and patent leather slippers, not to speak of the Liberty 
tinted tie which profusely overflows his inspired breast? Is that a 
diamond sparkling on his finger, and can the chain which encircles 
his ample waistcoat be genuine eighteen carat? But listen, he 
muses. 

PoET. Umph, Shakespeare? (Argumentatively) Shakespeare 
had, of course, a certain talent, but—— 

CuHoRuS. He relapses into thought, and his marble brow is 
perturbed with woe. 

PoET. In fact, this incessant talk about Shakespeare gets on 
one’s nerves. Take my own work, for instance, my last play—— 
CHORUS. He does not complete the thought. What, we 
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wonder, is in his mind? Zaffity-tap; there is the postman. See 
how he jumps up and listens impatiently for the tender footfalls of 
the maid, who is fetching him his letters with her usual celerity. 
You may take it from us that there is something in the wind, that 
he is expecting news of the gravest import. He seizes the letters 
from the maid, and quickly tears them open. 

POET. Four invitations to dinner ; flowers from Lady Charlotte 
(the creature is becoming quite a nuisance) ; a couple of volumes 
of verse from minor poets—tssh ! (¢hrows the books aside); half a 
dozen requests for my autograph and two for my portrait (1 can’t 
refuse) ; an application for a temporary loan (certainly not !). 
What is this? A review of my last book—compares me to 
Shelley (dsturbed). Now, why drag in Shelley? The wants 
a patriotic poem for its next issue. No, my dear sir, not at the 
price. I may as well reply to the invitations at once. 

CHoRus. Lucky fellow, to have so many prizes in a morning’s 
post-bag. Now that he has accepted the invitations, we will speak 
to him most deferentially ; we will ask him about the Movement. 

POET. Oh, it’s a great bore. It meets three times a week, and 
I talk to it. 

CuHorus. And—pray pardon our curiosity—in the old days 
when you lived on the top floor—— 

POET (émpatiently). Did I ever live on the top floor? But you 
must excuse me; I am lunching with—— 

CHORUS. We will not detain you a moment. Only one ques- 
tion more, O Poet, and we will release you. Do you still hear the 
voices of the nightingales ? 

POET. Dear me, what ere you talking about? (urries off) 

Momus. 





NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday. 


WHAT is an Englishman? According to the novelists, he is the 
“clean,” “loose-limbed,” blue-eyed giant who knocks down the 
lithe and sallow foreigner just as the latter is about to take an 
amazing liberty with the most beautiful woman under the moon. 
His name is Jack. “Enough,” cry the novelists; “he is now 
painted indelibly on your retina.” But men of science have an 
awkward trick of asking for more, and have indeed gone so far 
as to make out quite another sort of Englishman. Says Mr. N.C. 
Macnamara, in his Origin and Character of the British People (1), 
a thoughtful essay founded on wide reading rather than inde- 
pendent research : “The racial origin of the people of England 
. was formed by the Iberian stock, who, until the mid-Neolithic 
period, were the only human inhabitants of our island.” By the 
Iberian race is meant “the people who were directly descended 
from the aborigines of Northern Africa and Western Europe,” and 
who settled in the Spanish Peninsula, amongst other regions. The 
Iberians were ‘fa short, small-boned people, having long skulls 
and comely features.” After the Iberians had appeared in Eng- 
land, but before the beginning of the Bronze Age, “chiefs of the 
Celtic Aryan stock appeared in the South of England,” and it is 
probable that they made the natives their slaves and menials. 
It would seem also that during the Neolithic Age men of the 
Turanian or Northern Mongolian race invaded the North of 
England, and intermarried with the natives; and, lastly, that 
in the Bronze Age “a multitude of the short, dark, broad- 
skulled Mongolian races of Central Europe emigrated from the 
south-west of France into England.” Such was the composition of 
the ancient Britons, and even this brief statement is full of sug- 
gestion to the student of anthropology who has been puzzled, say 
by the “striking likeness” of the Amorites “to the golden-haired 
Kelt,” or the Hibernian temperament which has given the Burmese 
the sobriquet of the “Irish of the East.” It is by the mute evi- 
dence of skulls and implements that prehistoric man is made 
known to us, and comparison shows that the skulls of the human 
inhabitants of Western Europe during the Pleistocene period 
resembled those of the anthropoid ape “ more nearly than those of 
the people now living in this part of the world.” As is generally 
known, the structure of the bodies of men and apes is the same; 
but the brain of a man is at least twelve ounces heavier than that of 
the heaviest gorilla, “the difference being strongly marked as 
regards the fore part of the brain.” Mr. Macnamara adduces the 
interesting theory that “ this deficiency of the anterior lobes of the 
brain in apes depends . . . on the fact that the anterior part of 
the membranous case, or skull, which encloses the brain in the 
case of young apes is speedily converted into a plate of bone, 
beneath which the brain cannot expand.” The reverse is, we 
know, the case with human beings. That ts the reason why it is 
so dangerous to punish children by hitting them on the head. 
Mr. Macnamara concludes with some solemn words on the dete- 
riorating influences of cities upon the mental health of the English 
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people. He is convinced that “the third generation of city-bred 
persons, from a psychological point of view, are inferior as a race 
to their ancestors.” 

Among the many ways of stimulating sympathy with reli- 
gion is the way of Nature. “And they heard the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden in the wind of the day.” The 
Rev. J. M. Blake has tried to hear it so, and being of a gentle 
habit of mind he has returned to his desk, if not with Pisgah views, 
at least with tender and graceful fancies. Children will believe in 
and sympathise with the drop of water that longed for a life in the 
palace, in the hill-slope that lamented its barrenness and was be- 
friended by the frost, in the clematis that learned the hard lesson 
that to climb one must cling. Jn the Wind of the Day (2) is, in 
truth, a pretty book, such as we would be glad to see in the hands 
of children like those whom Millais painted—children too seraphic 
to be priggish. 

It is almost an acrobatic feat in criticism to turn from Mr. 
Blake to Mr. Jerome. Mr. Blake’s audience of infant seraphs 
would, I suppose, scarcely fill a village church; Mr. Jerome has 
the whole boisterous British public at his command. But first 
they have had him at theirs ; we are to imagine a poetry-loving 
would-be Nature-worshipping Jerome straining at the leash, and 
eventually subdued. Heaven forbid that I should speak disre- 
specifully of the author of Three Men on the Bummel (3). Is he 
not also the author of “ Three Men in a Boat”? and is it not said 
that “Three Men in a Boat” extorted a smile from the Grand 
Old Man himself? Yes, Mr. Jerome is a humourist, and a 
humourist so much after the pattern oc’ his public that 
I, for one, find him indistinguishable from it. This is to say that 
his humour is quite obvious and expected, and, on the whole, well 
behaved. Heknows that a man peeling potatoes sends the average 
woman into fits of laughter, and he may be said to “play up” to 
the average woman. He has her points of view; he can even 
realise that an Incorruptible Matron may relish a brief separation 
from her spouse. He has indeed the average Englishman’s stock 
of common sense, and that is saying a good deal. “Three Men 
on the Bummel” is full of common sense, and the harmless humour 
of the suburban tea-table. It is in fact a fitting sequel to “ Three 
Men in a Boat,” and has the advantage of some clever drawings 
by Mr. Raven Hill. Sometimes the obviousness wearies one, as 
for instance when Mr. Jerome says of a man speaking broad 
Scots with a Slavonic accent, “ it was difficult to rid one’s self of 
the conviction that the man was choking. Every moment we 
expected him to die on our hands.” But on the whole we condone 
the prattling on the score of its spontaneity. The average English- 
man touring in Austria and Germany will be grateful to his Jerome, 
and would perhaps be encouraged to place him on a pedestal 
were it not for the fact that there are such a number of Jeromes in 
the world. For instance, here is Mr. Nat Gould, the author of 
Sporting Sketches (4). Read the chapters “Bloggs and his 
Motor Car” in this amiable and _ high-spirited volume, 
and you feel instinctively that the writer’s mind is of the 
same order as that which depicted the humours of the yacht 
and the bicycle in “Three Men on the Bummel.” Bloggs 
could not control his machine, which bore along himself 
and his friends at a furious pace. “You'll be fined for 
cruelty to a motor car, and serve you right, Bloggs,” says one of 
his victims. But Jeromism is not the only attraction possessed 
by Mr. Gould. He knows a great deal about horses and jockeys, 
and tells stories that you may believe if youcan. Take this, for 
instance : “I once saw a jockey thrown from his horse, and a field 
of nearly a score horses galloped right over him. He walked 
down the course uninjured.” The future of racehorses is, it is to 
be feared, but too often a history of the cab-ranks. One is 
refreshed, therefore, by what Mr. Gould says of the close of the 
career of Paris, a game little gelding of N.S.W., who won his 
second Caulfield Cup very brilliantly in 1894. While he was still 
“sound as a bell,” his grateful owner sent him fourteen thousand 
miles across the ocean to spend the rest of his days in peace in 
Havilah, N.S.W. 

‘Stab me, sir, if I have known a better laugh these ten 
years !” cries Stafford in Zhe Bath Comcdy (5), and ’tis a saying 
that may serve as praise for the book itself. The jealous Sir 
Jasper’s conflict with the muscular Bishop and the impartial 
perfidies of Kitty, the fair widow, will certainly provoke mirth. 
One can hear her upbraiding the sedan-chairman as if she were 
before one. “’Tis snails ye are—snails, not men. La! is there 
one of you that is not a great-grandfather? It is not, I would 
have you know, a coffin that you are carrying, but a chair.” But 
she is apt at aphorism as well as abuse. “There never was a 
single lie... . A lie is wed as soon as born,” is one of her say- 
ings. The loquacity of a red-haired Irish lover of this lady grows 
perhaps rather boring. Yet he can turn a phrase. “Oil pull 
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your nose till it’s as long as your tongue and as slender as your 
courage, damme,” he cries on one occasion. In fine, the story 
re-creates very vividly a silly, swaggering, emotional section of 
English society which held great revel in the eighteenth century 
in the fairest city of England. 

(1) “ Origin and Character of the British People.” By Nottidge Charles Mac- 
namara. London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 

(2) ‘In the Wind of the Day.” Fy tke Rev. J. M. Blake, M.A. 
George Allen. 

(3) “‘ Three Men on the Bummel.” By Jerome K. Jerome. Illustrated by L. Raven 
Hill. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 33s. 6d. 

(4) “Sporting Sketches.” By Nat Gould. Illustrated by Harrington Bird. London: 
Everett & Co. 6s. 

(5) ‘The Bath Comedy.” By Agnes and Egerton Castle. London: Mac- 
millan. 6s. 


London : 


REVIEWS 


IN THE POLITICAL LABORATORY 


“The New Democracy: a Political Study.” By W. Jethro 
Brown, M.A, LL.D. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6€. 


THE British Empire is a gigantic field of political experiment, 
and in no region has the political instinct of the Anglo-Saxon 
race been more actively exercised on vital constitutional problems 
than in Australasia of recent years. There you find the most 
genuine and direct democracy of the Empire, the most fearless 
handling of serious economic and political questions, and—what is 
matter for gratitude—the most strenuous, sincere, and intelligent 
debate. The electorate is more reckless than in Great Britain, 
but it is also more open to reason, less indifferent, and, in the 
nature of the case, less confused by the variety of issues which is 
inevitable in every general election at home. Dr. Jethro Brown, 
after an honourable career at Cambridge, has become one of the 
most distinguished political thinkers engaged in the controversies 
of the Commonwealth. His essay, of which a lucid and vigorous 
style is not the least merit, considers “ the two fundamental diffi- 
culties of present-day politics—how to express public opinion, and 
how to improve its value.” It is neither a panegyric of democracy 
nor an angry exposure of democratic defects, but a thoughtful and 
unbiassed study of modern representative government, its admitted 
anomalies and certain possible remedies. The book has a special 
value for English readers because of the authors complete 
acquaintance with the practical working of Australian politics, 
and his careful statement of the new federal constitution of the 
Commonwealth. There is not a politician in England who would 
not be the wiser for reading it, and we cannot but think that the 
reading of it might have spared us some at least of the difficulties 
which are now an embarrassment both to British and Australasian 
statesmen. 

One chapter gives a clear account of the Hare System of 
“voluntary constituencies” and of its working in Tasmania ; while 
admitting that this is the most ingenious plan for securing the 
representation of minorities, we frankly despair of its adoption in 
England and even of its serious consideration. Dr. Jethro Brown 
is an enthusiastic advocate, but we imagine there would be a riot 
in any English constituency where the electors were compelled to 
hear an explanation of the system. Dealing with the referendum, 
the essayist clearly shows how its frequent use may weaken the 
power and character of Parliament by shifting responsibility to 
the electors, but he does not show that it may not be a useful safe- 
guard if used only in great constitutional crises after constant 
discussions in more than one Parliament. A point rarely discussed 
by writers on the referendum is this : What would be its effect on 
the executive and the party system? A minority might carry its 
bills in Parliament and lose them in the country—would it resign ? 
If resignation were the custom the stability of administrations 
would be further threatened ; if it were not the custom, the execu- 
tive would not so much subsist on its legislative popularity as 
now, and legislative “ programmes” would not be the only badge 
of party in elections. 

The account of the new Australian constitution is of peculiar 
value ; the Federal Legislature is bicameral, all the States are 
equally represented in the Senate, which is popularly elected and 
strictly limited in the matter of money-bills. Senators are elected 
for six years and retire in rotation. The Lower House is elected 
for three years on the basis of population, no State having 
less than five members; the franchise is prescribed by the 
several States at present, and the Federal Pariiament can 
only adopt a uniform franchise on the condition of accepting 
woman’s suffrage. The Federal Government alone can levy 
custom and excise duties, which secures inter-colonial free-trade. 
In the case of a deadlock between the two Houses, and no agree- 
ment being reached after an interval of three months, the 
Governor-General (appointed by the Queen) may dissolve both 
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Houses, and if, after re-election, tnere is still disagreement, the 
two Houses meet in a joint sitting, and an absolute majority of 
the two can carry the Bill. The Federal Ministers are appointed 
by the Governor-General, and hold office during his pleasure ; 
but every Minister must be a member of the Legislature. The 
Federal High Court—its members appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council, and only removable by an address from both 
Houses —has jurisdiction in all matters involving the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, and may try appeals from the Supreme 
Courts of the several States. But in certain cases leave of appeal 
to the Privy Council at home may be specially granted. It is of 
course this matter of appeal that is keeping Australian delegates 
in England at this moment. The Federal Constitution can only 
be altered by an absolute majority in both Houses, supported by 
the dual referendum—that is, a majority of all electors voting, and 
separate majorities in more than half the States. The review of 
these provisions certainly justifies the statement of Mr. Deakin : 
“ This Bill is more liberal than any other Constitution in the 
world.” The comparison of the Federal systems in the United 
States, Canada, and Australia is a most fruitful study, and readers 
will find in “The New Democracy” an admirable and most 
timely introduction thereto. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ITALY 


* Modern Italy (1748-1898).” By Pietro Orsi. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. ¢s. 


IN his recent volume of reminiscences Mr. Brodrick tells a story of 
his being driven at very short notice to improvise an elaborate 
article on Cavour’s career, and he brings evidence to show that he 
acquitted himself of his task so successfully as to convey the im- 
pression of abounding with information concerning a subject of 
which he really knew very little. The anecdote is double-edged, 
and if we smile at the Warden of Merton, we laugh at the readers 
whom he duped. Mr. Brodrick’s dexterity is his own, and it may 
be feared that the average reader nowadays knows a good deal 
less of Italy—her politics and literature—than his predecessor in 
the ’sixties. Madame Martinengo Cesaresco’s excellent mono- 
graphs and Mr. Stillman’s “Union of Italy” assume that the 
subject is already familiar to their readers, and Mr. Bolton King 
is almost too elaborate in his methods. Professor Orsi strikes the 
mean, and his book is well fitted to serve as an introduction to 
more minute study of a fascinating theme. It is not altogether his 
fault that he is hampered for space: that is almost inevitable in 
any work which has to fit into a series where important and un- 
important countries and periods are disposed of within limits that 
are arbitrarily fixed beforehand. Still, in his circumstances we 
scarcely think that Professor Orsi was justified in dealing so 
generously with Italy after Aquisgrana, with the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic régimes, and with the arrangements of the Congress of 
Vienna. What he writes on these times is interesting and valuable 
in a way ; but it is not the way of handbooks, and this series of 
events would be better treated in thirty pages than in seventy. 
The Neapolitan and Piedmontese revolutions of 1820-21 are the 
best points of departure in a book of this size. The early diffuse- 
ness involves too much curtailment in all that relates to the 
political history of Italy during the last thirty years. Thus 
a single paragraph is dedicated to the Conclave of 1878 and 
the personality of the present Pope: the Berlin Congress and its 
consequences are dismissed in a still briefer paragraph, and these 
are but two instances among several of inadequate handling. This 
defect of scale apart, Professor Orsi has written a volume which 
may be heartily praised: he gives the essential facts with pre- 
cision, narrates with point and spirit, and, though he obviously has 
very decided views of his own on persons and policies, he dis- 
plays an impartiality and moderation not too common among 
Italian historians. His sketches of the principal personages 
engaged in the Risorgimento are forcible as well as sympathetic, 
and he performs the difficult feat of holding the balance even 
between Cavour and Pius 1X. The best of his portraits is that of 
the most difficult sitter—Charles Albert, the Italian Hamlet, 
paralysed (as he himself said) “between the dagger of the Car- 
Sonari and the chocolate of the Jesuits” ; anxious to show himself 
to the patriotic crowd before the Piazzo Castello but shrinking 
back timorously at a word from his minister, De la Tour; halting 
before Austrian threats and then charging the enemy at a whisper 
of encouragement from a Pope whose guides were, or were sup- 
posed to be, Gioberti, Balbo, and D’Azeglio. This is the best 
picture in Professor Orsi’s gallery, though Mazzini, Garibaldi, and 
Victor Emmanuel are all admirably touched in. 

The translator, Mrs. Vialls, has done her part with a very fair 
measure of success, though some of the sentences might have been 
broken up with advantage. It is a pity, too, that she has left 
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untouched some slips (very pardonable in a foreigner) on English 
matters. On p. 227, for instance, Mr. Gladstone is said to have 
addressed the first of his letters “to Lord Aberdeen—the then 
English premier.” The Queen sent for Lord Aberdeen on 
December 20, 1852: Mr. Gladstone’s letter is dated July 11, 1851. 
Again, on p. 296 there is an evident confusion between the second 
and third Sir Robert Peel. These and a few other oversights 
should be corrected in the second edition which is sure to be 
forthcoming. 


THE CANON, THE EDITOR, AND THE 
COMMUNIST 


CANON SCOTT-HOLLAND is an eloquent preacher ; that is to say 
he has no lack of words, and they present themselves to him 
rhythmically. At least eighteen times he has made an appearance 
in book form, and now Mr. J. H. Burn comes out with a volume 
of selections from his writings under the title of “Helps to Faith 
and Practice” (Elliot Stock. 5s.). At the same time, Mr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, the American essayist, has strung together various 
thoughts of his own on “The Life of the Spirit” (Blackwood. 
35. 6d.). Of the two the Canon is the more impressive because he 
is the more evangelical. Mr. Mabie represents the d/ettante in 
this kind of writing, ready to seize the poetical suggestiveness of a 
dogma even though it be to the detriment of its theological sig- 
nificance. It is clear, for instance (p. 148), that he accepts the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, but on page 37 the sentiment awakened 
in him by the consciousness of human relations with the Deity, 
causes him to remark anent the birth of Christ, “so every cradle 
has rocked a son of God ; so every mother has held a child of God 
in her arms.” The Canon presents dogma in clear outline, z.e. 
without any fining away of its edges, as thus: “God must become 
man.” But in essaying an explanation through an address to the 
reason, he defeats himself. 

We turn from the meditations of the Canon and the Essayist to 
a record of an attempt to realise on earth Christ’s “ Kingdom of 
Heaven”—“ The Oneida Community” (Redway. 2s. net). This 
record is given by Mr. Allan Estlake, and it concerns a society 
of Perfectionists founded by John H. Noyes, a man of singularly 
sympathetic mind and a very strong will. If we are to believe 
Mr. Estlake, the Oneida Community was free from serious taint. 
Men cculd be happy in seeing the women they loved in love with 
others. They acknowledged studiously in practice woman’s right 
of independence, they performed every kind of work with equal 
cheerfulness ; a lawyer turned stoker; an Episcopalian minister 
held an even lowlier office. The communists found Scriptural 
justification for “complex marriage,” and rejoiced in the result. 
It was merely out of deference to public opinion that they 
abandoned the system. Their founder did not believe in “the ex- 
clusiveness and fastidiousness of affections which are the pre- 
suppositions of all conventional romance.” Noyes himself seems 
to have had a touch of the Christ spirit. To judge of his com- 
munity, however, one would like the record of a woman. 


HORSEFLESH GALORE 


“ The Great Game.” 
Richards. 5s. 

“ The Sport of Kings.” By William Scarth Dixon. London: 
Grant Richards. 6s. 


A VENERABLE Scottish parson once found himself on the point of 
delivering his sermon when he discovered that he had left his 
manuscript at home. His apology to the rustic congregation was 
naive: “ Ma freens, I hae na ony manuscript, and maun jist say 
what the Lord puts into ma lips; but in the future I’ll tak’ guid 
care to come better provided.” Mr. Edward Spencer—whom it 
may be necessary to introduce to that part of the community who 
do not know a horse when they see one, as Nathaniel Gubbins, of 
Pink and other fame—has not written this book upon the basis of 
an elaborate strategical plan ; he has just said what reminiscence 
and his own rollicking racy humour have put into his mouth. We 
hope Mr. Gubbins will never do otherwise, nor take it into his head 
“to come better provided.” The title of the book is, we grant, a little 
equivocal. A golfer, in anticipation that his was the great game, 
would at once clasp it to his bosom ; and, likely enough, when he had 
read the sub-title, “A Treatise on the Turf, full of Tales,” fling it 
out of the window. In which event, we recommend the first man 
who comes along to pick it up and read it. 

Mr. Gubbins’ weakest chapter is his first. He expends it upon 
“The Turf as an Educator.” Now the whole question of the 
morality or immorality of the Turf, and the practicability or other- 
wise of the abolition of betting, must be treated from a very much 
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higher standpoint than the author takes, and with a far more 
balanced and considered judgment. The best thing Mr. Gubbins 
has to say on the subject is his story of the late Mr. James Merry, 
who was once heckled by his constituents in connection with the 
deadly sin he had committed of running a racehorse on the Saw- 
bath in godless France. “ Yes,” said the Laird of Belladrum, 
“ it’s vera true, gentlemen. But I won the race.” And the cannie 
Scots forgave him forthwith. Hard on the heels of this story 
comes another of the famous Swindell, whose quaint sayings Mr. 
Gubbins declares would fill a book too large to be got into the 
library of the British Museum—including, we presume, the recent 
extensions. Mr. Swindell’s remark was in reply to the statement 
of a “ punter” that he had been betting with Harry Hill for thirty 
years : “ What a thoonderin’ lot o’ brass ye must ha’ had when ye 
started !” 

The historical evolution of racing from Sophocles (why not 
from Homer?) through Nero, “who was in the habit of lighting 
his garden by means of his captives soaked in tar,” and, in our own 
country, through King James, is full of interest. The prize in early 
days was a bell (whence the phrase “to bear the bell”), though it 
is not till later, says Mr. Gubbins, that we hear of the “ring.” 
The beginnings of Newmarket, Banstead, Chester, and Epsom are 
all faithfully traced, to say nothing of the origin of the bookmaker. 
The first bookmaker appears to have been one “ Vauxhall” Clarke, 
“ who ended his days through lack of foothold at the business end 
of a taut rope.” No one can accuse Mr. Gubbins of lack of 
delicacy of expression. It is similar to the unfortunate accident to 
the gentleman who lost his life through the falling of a platform 
while listening to a religious service. 

The rest of Mr. Gubbins’ book is full of the most interesting 
Turf reminiscences we have yet come across. It teems with the 
very best of good stories, most of which are in their infancy and 
none of which are greybeards. The story of “ Under the Seat” 
(Chapter XVI.) is inimitable. But before leaving Mr. Gubbins we 
would like to ask him flatly if he does not think (with us) that the 
jockey portrayed in the sketch on the cover of “The Great 
Game” must weigh more than the horse ? 

Mr. Scarth Dixon’s contribution to hunting literature is of the 
sound, useful type. He has divided his three hundred and sixty- 
five pages into sixty-five short chapters, each of which deals 
definitely with a definite subject. This is chiefly the result of the 
tact that the majority of his chapters are reprints of articles con- 
tributed to Country Sport. Mr. Dixon writes forcibly, and has a 
distinct turn for quoting poetry. He has had a long connection 
with North Country hunting, and knows thoroughly well what he 
is talking about. He has some straight advice to hunting ladies 
whose faculty for crossing one at a fence is quite too familiar a 
thing in the hunting field. “If you cannot control your horse,” 
said a friend of Mr. Dixon’s toa lady who had done her best to 
kill both of them in this way, “your friends should get you 
another, or see that this one is so bitted that you can hold him. 
There is no excuse for you crossing anyone as you did me. Had 
your horse fallen I might have killed you. It would not have 
been my fault, it is true, but it would have destroyed my pleasure 
in the sport for ever. In hunting, as in other walks of life, it is 
your duty to consider others.” Then, lifting his hat, he left the 
lady, whom, by-the-bye, we can forgive, for Mr. Dixon tells us 
that she profited by the advice—a rare phenomenon. 

There is a great deal of useful information in Mr. Dixon’s book, 
information on everything connected with the “image of war,” 
and some thoroughly good stories, such as the Archbishop’s 
obiter dictum that a parson may hunt, so long as he does not hunt 
too well. An honest, pleasant, and instructive book. 


STORIES OF ACTION 


“The Green Flag, and Other Stories.” By A. Conan Doyle. 
London : Smith, Elder. 6s. 


Dr. CONAN DOYLE has been well advised in rescuing this volume 
of stories from the oblivion of periodical literature. “It is diffi- 
cult,” he says in his preface, “to make a volume of short stories 
homogeneous, but these have this in common, that they concern 
themselves with war and sport—a fact which may commend them 
to the temper of the times”—which is rather like a tradesman 
offering his customers “something nice in summer wear.” But 
“the temper of the times” apart, some of the very best short 
stories that have ever been written have been concerned with these 
very subjects. So we turn hopefully to the book before us ; and 
we are not disappointed. For the first story, the story which gives 
the title to the book, we care the least, possibly because the sub- 
ject of Irish treachery or Irish patriotism, or a mingling of both, 
as in the present instance, is in any case tiresome. The descrip- 
tion of the boxing contest, with two-ounce gloves, in “The Croxley 
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Master,” is one of the most vivid accounts of the sort which we 
have read. Still (we hope that we shall not shock Dr Doyle 
by saying so) our sympathy is not entirely with Montgomery, 
the medical student and hero of the encounter. His taking 
advantage of the physical disabilities of his opponent strikes us 
rather as hitting below the belt. Without professing authority 
on the ethics of sport, we suggest that it is a little mean, even in 
a boxing contest, to score off an opponent's defective sight in his 
left eye. To hit a man who is unable to follow the direction of 
the blow is pretty much the same thing as hitting a man who is 
not looking. Decidedly, Mr. Montgomery, you should have given 
that wall eye fair play. In the three sketches under the title of 
‘Captain Sharkey,” we are introduced to a wonderful bedeville 
pirate of that name, whose deeds make our blood run cold. Does 
piracy, by the way, come under war or sport—or both? 

But Dr. Doyle is really at his best in a story like “A Shadow 
Before,” one of those amazing instances of deductive reasoning 
from obscure facts which confound the wits of a plain man. Who 
would suppose that a spirited competition in the buying of horses 
at an Irish fair could foreshadow the declaration of the Franco- 
German war? Yet a smart stockbroker twigs it, speculates 
accordingly, and makes his pile. In “ The Lord of Chiteau Noir” 
and “The Striped Chest,” stories devised to make one’s flesh 
creep, to appeal to one’s emotions of horror, Dr. Doyle is not 
convincing. “The New Catacomb,” a gruesome tale of a jealous 
lover’s revenge, reminds us that this is the only story in the book 
possessing any sort of sentimental interest. The general absence 
of that kind of interest is sufficient testimony to Dr. Doyle’s in- 
genuity and inventiveness as a story-teller. 


LITERATURE OF THE WAR 


“A History of South Africa.” By W. Basil Worsfold. London: 
Dent. Is. 


MR. BAsiL WORSFOLD's well-written little book puts to shame many 
larger and dearer works on the subject. Besides a clear narrative 
of events, the author provides a commentary on the significant 
conflicts of policies and races in South Africa. He holds that the 
present war was rendered unavoidable by Boer action and designs ; 
but he does not allow this opinion to bias his statement of events. 
He brings out admirably the consideration of how the Boers all 
along have profited by the reluctance of England to expand her 
dominion by force, and also by her philanthropic interest in the 
native races. It becomes apparent how confidently the Boers 
reckoned upon the predominance of these influences once more. 
If any reader wishes to see how pernicious an unreasoning humani- 
tarianism can prove, he will do well to consider the story of the 
despatch written by Mr. Charles Grant (afterwards Lord Glenelg), 
in 1835, in opposition to Sir Beniamin Durban’s opinions formed 
on the spot. In this matter, and in the clear view presented of 
the complex problem awaiting settlement after the war is finished, 
the book will well repay a careful study. 


“The History of the Boer War.” Parts 3, 4, and 5. London: 
Methuen. Is. each. 


This. serial narrative continues to recommend itself by its 
admirable clearness, good and interesting illustrations, and hand- 
some type and page. It is written with great care, and a manifest 
desire to give a true picture of events. 


“ Lord Roberts’s Campaign and its Consequences.” By Jean de 
Bloch. London: Horace Marshall. 6d. 


The object of this pamphlet is to show to Boers and Britons 
alike how much better for both it would be to cease fighting and 
come to an arrangement. Undeterred by the falsification of many 
previous opinions, the author heaps up calamity after calamity in 
the way of prophecy, and strives to prove that neither side can 
win, or, if it win, cannot reap the fruits of victory. These vaticina- 
tions are built up on many well-founded deductions from history 
and warfare. Neither history nor warfare, however, goes by logical 
process. In speaking of the possibility of a long-continued guerilla 
resistance by the Boers, M. de Bloch seems to forget that the 
guerilla is not a pleasant occupation for those that follow it. They 
quickly degenerate from patriots into robbers, and incur the 
hostility of the very people for whom they are supposed to be 
fighting. So also in the matter of Lord Roberts’s long communi- 
cations. Assuming that these were successfully cut, the collapse 
of the invading army would be by no means inevitable. Like so 
many severely military critics the author leaves the moral effect of 
operations largely out of count. The Boers feel the depression of 
defeat as other peoples do, as witness the Wepener affair. M. de 
Bloch’s sentimental appeals to England are flattering, but they 
recall Majuba, and are at once inopportune and impracticable. ; 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


AFTER this week the Sfear will be incorporated with the 
Sketch. 
So folds the lily all her sweetness up and slips into the bosom of 
the lake. 


There are many reasons for this Sfear-Sketch incorporation, 
we are told. For example, “the proprietors have fairly tested 
the public pulse as to the necessity for an additional high-class 
weekly paper, and it seems to them that the public are exceedingly 
well supplied by the older and longer-established illustrated 
journals.” Also, “they could, if they wished, show printers’ 
certificates proving that the number /rinfed of the Sear has 
been unusually large, in some cases exceeding 70,000 copies a 
week ; but the fact is that, with a new journal, the number printed 
conveys no indication as to the number sold.” All of which is 
very ingenuous. The fact is that to run from one office three 
journals, all pretty much alike in get-up and intention, is to court— 
difficulty. No mancan be his own competitor with advantage. 
And now persons who ask for the Sfhere may, one supposes, be 
sure of getting it. 


Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett has visited all the battlefields in 
Natal and the Free State, and brings home a bulky volume of 
interesting information. This he shortly proposes to give to the 
world in the form of a book of the South African campaign. It 
ought to make lively reading, for Sir Ellis's monocle reveals strange 
things. 


The result of the Academy's “ special, literary” prize compe- 
titions should be big with interest for the mere male writer. Six 
of the seven prizes offered by our contemporary—viz. those for 
the best Poetry, the best Short Story, the best Essay, the best 
Things Seen, and the best Topographical Essay—were carried off 
by women; man triumphing only when it came to a matter of 
““Epigrammatic Criticism.” The prize poem contained two rather 
fine stanzas, which we venture to quote :— 


With smiling insolence, the dainty morn 
Stared at my haggard face in silent scorn ; 

I heard the whispered mockery of the trees 
Nudging each other in the morning breeze, 
With gusty laughter shaking all their leaves, 
And cynic sparrows tittering in the eaves. 


Then like a red-faced jester rose the sun 

Reeling above the clouds, and one by one 

Sent wide his shafts, as if in drunken mirth, 

Pointing derision, till the waking earth 

Grew one broad smile that mocked me standing there, 
Making a spectacle of my despair. 


With the short story, a sort of extended parable called “ He, She, 
and It,” we are not greatly impressed ; but the Essay and the 
Topographical Essay have distinct merit, being, in fact, quite 
pleasant to read. And the Epigrammatic Criticism is like this :— 


HARDY.—His dramas charm most by their scenery, 
woodlands, beaches, hamlets, skies, blended in Theocritean 
harmonies. The tragedies inflame oftener than soothe ; the 
pathos is an accusation. Vhilosopher, he finds a philosophy of 
life impossible. Deifying chance, he blasphemes his fetish. 


Heaven defend us from the method ! 


Mr. Justice Darling is not the first to challenge the interpreta- 
tion of the law laid down in the famous Trial Scene in the 
“Merchant of Venice.” Referring in court the other day to the 
familiar phrase about the pound of flesh, his lordship observed 
that it had always appeared to him strange that the point was not 
taken that Shylock’s contract was void on the ground that it was 
against public policy. Of course, had Portia taken this objection 
at the outset, there would have been an end of the whole matter. 
It is interesting to recall the fact that many years ago a writer in 
one of the magazines challenged the accuracy of Portia’s law— 
although from a very different point of view to Mr. Justice 
Darling’s. This writer contended that Portia was entirely wrong 
in saying that Shylock might cut a pound of flesh, but might not 
shed a drop of blood because there was no mention of blood in the 
bond. He founded his opinion on the familiar maxim, “Omne 
majorem in se minorem continet.” Permission to take a thing, he 
argued, involves a grant of the necessary ways and means. The 
same writer ridiculed, justly enough, the declaration of Portia—“ If 
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thou takest more or less than a just pound, .. . thou diest.” Of 
course, a creditor is always entitled to take /ess than his due. 
Moreover, if Shylock was not entitled by presumption to blood as 
well as flesh, neither could he be held to have incurred the penalty 
of death, and loss of all his goods, because, by presumption, he 
had sought the life of Antonio. If there was nothing about blood 
in the bond, neither was there anything about life. But these (like 
copyright) are questions for the lawyers. 


The speeches at the Royal Literary Fund dinner are beginning 
to be quite funny. Why such a function should be taken in the 
light of an opportunity for letting off witticisms of the mildest 
brand is not readily apparent. Yet it is to witticisms of the mildest 
brand that the speakers have got into a habit of treating us. Mr. 
Anthony Hope Hawkins, who responded to the toast of “ Litera- 
ture” on Wednesday evening, set the table in a roar with the 
prodigious remark that “just as there were different kinds of eggs, 
so there were different kinds of literature ;” and, not to be outdone 
in the purveyal of choice humour, Mr. Samuel Clemens pointed 
out that he (Samuel) had been “an editor, and a publisher, and an 
author, and a lawyer, and a burgiar,” and that the other day “he 
was arrested and carried before a committee to give evidence on 
copyright.” Dear, dear! 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree seems to be quite a hand at a metaphor. 
In the course of a little speech made on the occasion of the third 
anniversary of the opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre, he delivered 
himself of the following :— 


One thing is certain—that in the compass of art the 
needle of criticism will slowly but inevitably swing to the pole 
of public opinion. 


An excellent fit, surely. 


Shakespeare is enjoying in his birthplace such reverence that 
he may well forgive us for failing to adopt the pronunciatic 
Shaxspere, which Mr. Clement Shorter doubts not he employed 
Is not “the irresistible authoress of Barabbas,” “my gentle, 
appreciative, and brilliant friend Marie Corelli,” as another Clement 
(in Wednesday’s Chronicle) styles her, making Stratford her literary 
home, and encouraging the cult of Shakespeare in what, perhaps, 
may one day be a Shakespearean Bayreuth? The performance of 
a doctored version of “ Pericles” was a success; and Mr. Scott 
speaks in glowing terms of two “artists unknown,” Lily Brayton 
and L. Braithwaite, who, as Thaisa and Marina, might, if the 
“lamentable star system” permit, delight our West-End theatres, 
at present “all a-glitter with tawdriness and pinchbeck.” In the 
Fortnightly Mr. Hamilton Fyfe vents the idea of “a permanent 
Shakespearean theatre.” ‘Prices would have to be carefully 
thought out,” but the way might be led to the “worthy drama of 
modern English life” for which we are waiting. ‘“ Shakespeare’s 
History” is a phrase which suggests that the Bard might have 
been a Regius Professor if he had not poached and played. Mr. 
J. L. Etty uses it in Macmillan’s Magazine to cover some interest- 
ing papers on the personages of the historical plays. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


*©Ap Astra,” by Charles W. Wynne. A semi-religious poem of 22 
stanzas like this :— 


‘* O little lives, brought thro’ the starry gloom, 
Fragrant as early flowers of Paradise ! 
O little Innocents, whose tender bloom 
Is soft as that which on the violet lies ! 
Who would not rescue you from sin and vice ? 
Too oft transmitted thro’ ancestral veins, 
Too soon to bind the infant mind in chains !” 


Mr. Wynne wants a great deal of reading. (Richards. 75. 6d.) 

‘‘Lyrics and Elegies,” by Charles Newton Scott. Dedicated to 
Hamilton Aidé. Lyrics and metrical ‘‘ impressions,” with some transla- 
tions. Mr. Scott isa serious poet, and his book will be read with pleasure 
by lovers of thoughtful verse. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 100. 45.) 

‘© Eros’ Throne,” by George /ves. Verses :— 


** See on the highest crest of all 
Sits the Boyhood Spirit there ; 
Nude is he whom no clothes cumber, 
And his crown is golden air.” 


‘* Nude is he whom no clothes cumber” seems rather treasurable. (Swan 
Sonnenschein. Pp. 95. 25. 6d.) 
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‘*¢ Rudyard Kipling: a Criticism,” by Richard Le Gallienne, with a 
Bibliography by John Lane. Mr. Le Gallienne on Mr. Kipling sounds 
quaint. Yet Kipling has never been so thoroughly examined or so justly 
appreciated as in this volume. (Lane. 163 and xlvi. 35. 6d.) 


Theology, Science, Philosophy 


** Theology of Civilisation,” by Charles F. Dole. ‘* The conviction of 
optimism, in the face of all the facts that seem to many minds difficult to 
adjust, grows out of a foundation and structure of thought. This thought, 
as it has come to me, has seemed so interesting, so persuasive, so inspiring 
and helpful, that I now venture to publish it, in the hope that what 
has helped one man may be of equal interest and service to others: a 
sort of rational theology for the million.” Briskly written, not in the least 
dull, and should be useful to peop!e who possess what are known as in- 
quiring minds. (H.R. Allenson. Pp. 256. 55.) 

“Church Problems,” by various Authors. Edited by H. Hensley 
Henson. ‘*A View of Modern Anglicanism.” The ‘ various authors ” 
include the Editor, Mr. C. A. Whitmore, M.P., Dr. Gibson, Mr. W. H. 
Hutton, Mr. W. O. Burrows, the Rev. A. C. Headlam, Professor Collirs 
and Lord Hugh Cec:l. According to Mr. Henson, ‘the explanation of 
the distinctive features of the English Church must be sought in the habits 
and ideals of the middle classes.” The book deals with sundry knotty 
questions, and on the whole it is opportune and likely to prove of service 
to Churchmen. (Murray. Pp. 530. 12s.) 

** The Archbishop of Canterbury on Reservation of the Sacrament.” 
A cogent and reasonably argued pronouncement against Reservation 
as delivered by the Archbishop on May 1. ‘*In conclusion,” he 
says, ‘‘after weighing carefully all that has been put before us, I am 
obliged to decide that the Church of England does not at present allow 
Reservation in any form, and that those who think it ought to be allowed, 
though perfectly justified in endeavouring to get the proper authorities to 
alter the law, are not justified in practising Reservation until the law has 
been altered.” (Macmillan. Pp. 12. 1s.) 

‘* The Greatest Thing Ever Known,” by Ralph Waldo Trine. The 
greatest thing ever known, Mr. Trine assures us, is Life. We are inclined 
to agree with him. But Mr. Trine is not an Emerson; neither is this 
volume so good as *‘In Tune with the Infinite.” ‘An eagle has been 
chained for many months to the perch just outside his cage ; so long has he 
been conscious of the fact that he is bound by the litile silver chain which 
holds him, that he has given up all efforts to escape, almost forgetting, 
perhaps, that the power of flight is no longer his. One day a link of the 
little chain opens ; but, living so long in the consciousness that he is held 
in captivity, he makes no effort to escape.” Evidently Mr. Trine has 
never kept eagles. (Bell. Pp. 82. 15.) 

‘*Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics,” by 7. H. Aluirheal, M.A. 
‘« These chapters have grown out of an attempt to use the Nicomachean 
Ethics as an introduction to some of the more fundamental conceptions of 
Moral Philosophy.” An attempt, and we think a successful attempt, to 
bring some of the conceptions of the ‘ Ethics” into connection with 
modern ideas for the benefit of the general reader. (Murray. Pp. 320. 
7s. 6d.) 

‘*Cranmer and the Reformation in England,” by Arthur D. Innes, 
M.A. Volume I. of a series of monographs on ‘* The World’s Epoch 
Makers.” The book is well written and gives one a fairly clear view of 


Cranmer and his period. (T. & T. Clark. Pp. 200. 35.) 


History, Geography, &c. 


‘* Besieged by Boers,” by Z. Oliver Ashe, M.D. ‘A diary of the 
siege of Kimberley.” Mr. Ashe is surgeon to the Kimberley Hospital, 
and he gives us about as lively and graphic an account of the siege as is 
likely to be written. (Hutchinson. Pp. 210. 35. 6d.) 

‘* Leading Points in South African History (1486 to March 30, 1900),” 
by Edwin A. Pratt. ‘* The object of the present work is to bring together 
within the limits of a single volume, in the special interests of busy men, 
the leading facts connected with the growth of our Empire in South Africa, 
the doings of tlie Boer communities there, and the causes and chief events 
of the present war.” The ‘‘ points” are arranged in chronological order, 
and there is an exhaustive index with dates. Altogether a handy and 
most useful volume. (Murray. Pp. 384. 75. 6d.) 

‘* The Political Situation,” by Olive Schreiner and C. S. Cronwright- 
Schreiner. ‘Two questions,” say the authors, ‘‘ force themselves upon 
us when looking at our political situation in the Cape Colony to-day. 
Firstly: What is the cause of that steady and persistent retrogressive 
movement which has marked ‘our political existence during the last 
years? Secondly: How is that retrogressive movement to be stayed ?’ 
The booklet has nothing to do with the war, but is a political essay written 
to fit the time when Mr. Rhodes was Premier. (Unwin. Pp. 148. 15. 6d.) 

“* A History of Sanskrit Literature ” (‘* Literatures of the World ”), 
by Arthur A. Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D. “It is undoubtedly a surprising 
fact that down to the present time no history of Sanskrit literature as a 
whole has been written in English.” Mr. Macdonell’s volume fills the 
gap, and fills it, we think, effectively. An admirable addition to an 
admirable series. (Heinemann. Pp. 472. 6s.) 

“* British America ” (‘ British Empire Series”). A timely and up-to- 
date account of the physical, commercial, and general aspects of cur 
possessions on the American continent. Among the contributors are 
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Lord Strathcona, Mr. Duff Miller, and Professor Sheldon ; while an in- 
troduction is supplied by Mr. J. G. Colmer, Secretary to the Canadian 
High Commissioner. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 546. 6s.) 


Fiction 


“A Brave Poor Thing,” by Z. 7. A/eade. A sickly sort of perform. 
ance, full of impossible people, and evidently intended for the ultra- 
sentimental. (Isbister. Pp. 244. 35. 62.) 

‘*His Lordship’s Leopard,” by D. D. Wells. ** The author takes 
this occasion to state that he has never been guilty of writing literature, 
serious or otherwise, and thit if any one considers this book a fit subject 
for the application of the higher criticism, he will treat it as a just ground 
for an action for libel.”” Low fearfully funny! (Heinemann. Pp. 302. 
35. 6d.) 

** David Palmere,” by A/rs. Lodge. ‘* One evening, in early summer, 
a solitary pedestrian reached the top of Tresillion Beacon just as the sun 
began to sink below the horizon in golden splendour.” Our old friend 
has lost his horse then! (Digby, Long. Pp. 318. 6s.) 

‘*Fate the Fiddler,” by Herhert C. AMac/iwaine. ‘*The simple tale 
of the struggles of two ordinary young Britons—against the elements, 
including man, their latest born—to make a living, and, if it might be, a 
fortune, in their adopted country.” Their adopted country is Australia, 
and one of them apparently does very well indeed. The story is skilfully 
constructed, and the author has a style of his own. (Constable. 
Pp. 410. 6s.) 

‘‘Where the Shoe Pinches,” by Afrs. L. 7. Afeade and Clifford 
Halifax, M.D. ‘*My name is Dr. Wallace. . . . I propose in these 
stories to show Where the Shoe Pinches in many lives. The stories will 
be all about my patients— people I have known and loved.” There are 
sixteen of ‘* the stories.” We have read the first one. We shall not read 
the other fifteen. (Chambers. Pp. 376. 35. 6d.) 

‘*The Magic Word,” by Constance Smith, This is a capable story. 
The action takes place partly in Italy and partly in South America. We 
assist at the usual South American ‘revolution,” but the thing is well 
done, and there are other interests beside the diplomatic one. (Isbister. 
Pp. 243. 35. 6d.) 

“The Purple Robe,” by Joseph Hocking. The first four chapters are 
headed as fuollows:— Why Alizon Neville went to Tucor Chapel,” 
“* How Duncan Rutland met Alizon Neville,” ‘* Why Duncan challenged 
Father Sheen to a Public Debate,” **Ilow Duncau’s Letter affected 
Father Sheen.” Sounds exciting! (Ward, Lock. Pp. 388. 3s. 6d.) 

‘*An American Countess,” by A/rs. Urban Hawksw:od. A tale of 
high life above stairs. The plot isa gocd one, and the interest well sus- 
tained. (Macquees, Pp. 312. 6s.) 

“* Little Lady Mary and her Best Friend,” by Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Two stories, with a preface. The stories are worth reading. We cannot 
say the same for the preface. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 296. 6s.) 

‘©The Seafarers,” by /. Bloundelle-Burion. Dedicated to ‘all old 
friends and comrades who have been, or are still seafarers, either in the 
Royal Navy or other branches of the sea service.” A readable and 
moderately clever maritime story, with large chunks of love in it. 
(Pearson. Pp. 272. 6s.) 

** Lyona Grimwood, Spinster,” by Z. Wiggin. We read, on the last 
page but one, ‘‘ It is quite simple then, I think. The woman who shot 
him was his deserted wife. You will have no difficulty, or very little, im 
keeping Miss Grimwood’s name out of the case, as far, at least, as the 
newspaper reporters go, which is the important matter. It will be 
sufficient for them that Mrs. Treherne confessed to the crime for which 
Ernest Moorfield has unjustly suffered.” Such, we suppose, is life. 
(Pearson. Pp. 288. 6s.) 

*¢ Crumbs Gathered in the East,” by Gertrude Donaldson. Stories of 
Indian, Malayan, and ‘‘ Far East”-ern life. The first of them, at any 
rate, is very thin indeed. (New Century Press. Pp. 192. 35. 64.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


Messrs. Constable & Co. send us the first four volumes of A> 
Henley’s edition of the Works of Tobias Smollett—viz. ‘* Roderick 


Random,” 2 vols., and ‘* Humphrey Clinker,” 2 vols. The edition is- 


very finely printed and serviceably bound, and Mr. Henley supplies an 
introduction in the true Henley vein. The price of the volumes is 7s. 6. 
each. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have added ‘‘ Les Misérables : Marius,” im 
two volumes, to their ‘‘ complete and unabridged” edition of the novels 
of Victor Hugo. The illustrations in both volumes are particularly good. 
Price 2s. 6d. per vol. 

We have received from Messrs. George Bell & Sons, Vol. VII., Parts- 
I. and II., of the'r edition of Ferdinand Gregorovius’ ‘* History of the 
City of Rome in the Middle Ages.” The work of translation (from the- 
fourth German edition) has been carried out by A/iss Annie Hamilton. 
Price 4s. 6d. per vol. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has issued new editions of ** Dreams ” (25. 6d.), and 
‘*Trooper Peter Halker” (25. 6d.), by Olive Schreiner; Mr. John 
Macqueen sends us a new one-volume edition of Major Arthur Griffiths 
novel ‘‘Fast and Loose” (6s.), and from Messrs. Cassell & Co. we 
receive a 35. 6. edition of A/r. Leadon Hill’s popular story, * By 
Hair’s Breadth.” 
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Cassell & Company's Announcements. 


“4 The most perfect representation of the 
Academy ever placed within reach of the 
public.” ~-WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

To be published in 
FIVE PARTS, price 1g. each; or in ONE VOLUME, 
price 7s. Gd. 


Royal Academy 
Pictures, 1900. 


Part 1 will be ready May 7, and the remaining 
Parts during May and early in June, 
1. The work contains reproductions of IMPORTANT ACADEMY 
PICTURES that appear in NO OTHER PUBLICATION, 
2. The pictures are SUFFICIENTLY LARGE to give an excellent idea 
of the originals. 
3. The reproductions are EXQUISITELY PRINTED on Plate Paper. 


4. This is the ONLY FINE ART PUBLICATION devoted exclusively 
to the Royal Academy Exhibition. 




















A COMPANION WORK TO FARRAR’S “LIFE OF CHRIST.” 
Ready in a few days, price 158, 


The Life of Lives. 


oe 


Further Studies in the Life of Christ. 
BY THE 
VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 
Dean of Canterbury, 
Author of “ The Life of Christ,” “* The Life and Work of St. Paul,” &c. 

















This important new work deals with questions of high importance 
which the Gospels suggest, and aims at deepening the faith and 
brightening the hope in Christ of all who read it. Dean Farrar’s ‘* Life 
of Christ ” has attained immense popularity in every quarter of the globe, 
and the author’s new work will doubtless meet with an equally cordial 
reception, as it is an indispensable complement to his former famous 
work, 





READY SHORTLY. Price 7s. Gd. 


Personal Recollections 


By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


Mr. Edwards, who is one of the most experienced and renowned of 
English writers upon music, has been an Editor, Playwright, War Special 
and Foreign Correspondent, and his various vocations have naturally 
brought him into contact with many notable and interesting persons. His 
new work is full of stories of celebrities, 











NOW READY. 
A SIXPENNY EDITION 


The impregnable City. 


— 














By MAX PEMBERTON. 


“* Those of us who are willing, and fain, to keep young as long 


possible will read 
Mr. Pemberton’s latest romance, ‘ The Impregnable City,’ with t!¢ 


est delight.” 
The Sketch. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, New Yor ad Melbourne. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


THE BOER WAR. 
FOUR MONTHS BESIEGED. 


THE STORY OF LADYSMITH. 


Being Unpublished Letters from H. H.S. PEARSE (the Daily News Special Corre- 
spondent). With Maps and Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs made by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready on Tuesday. 


BY LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


With Illustrations and Plans. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. POPULAR EDITION. 


extra crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 


BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of *‘ The Pride of Jennico.” {37th Thousand. 


THE BATH COMEDY: 


A Gay, Bustling Extravaganza of Love and Jealousy. 
BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


BABES IN THE BUSH: 


A Story of Australian Settlers in Early Days. 





LIBRARY EDITION. In 1 vol. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—NEW VOLUME, 


NORMANDY. 
By PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 
With 150 Illustrations by JosepH PENNELL. 
top, 6s. 
MORNING POST.—“A charming present for an intending or reminiscent 
traveller in the land.” 


Extra crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt 





1900 ISSUE NOW READY, 
THE STATESMAN’S 
YEAR BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1900. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 


Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON 


THE THREE NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 


Read and Talked of Everywhere. 


S. R. CROCKETT’S 
LATEST AND GREATEST ROMANCE. 


JOAN OF THE SWORD HAND. 6s. 


** One of those fighting stories full of movement and adventure, in the telling of 
which Mr. Crockett has made himself so thoroughly a master. Brave men and winsome 
women, with situations galore that make the flesh creep, meet us as of old on his glow- 
ing page, and carry us, breathlessly interested, from beginning to end of the book.’ 

The Christian World. 

“Mr. Crockett’s splendid fertility as a romancer has never been more conspicuous- 
‘han during the last two years. ‘ Joan of the Sword Hand’ is, in our opinion, more 
han equal to ‘ The Raiders.’ It contains some of his finest writing.” 

Dr. Ropertson Nicott in the British Weekly. 








GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


‘* A vivacious romance brilliantly told."—The Daily Telegraph. 


A MAKER OF NATIONS. J 5s. 


The Echo says :—‘'I like ‘A Maker of Nations’ better than any other novel of Mr:. 
Boothby’s.” 


JOSEPH HOSKING’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE PURPLE ROBE. & 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Hocking is a man who thinks, who keeps abreast of the times, and who looks the- 
questions ot the day fully and fearlessly in the face. “‘ The Purple Robe” is a noveb 
with a “ purpose,”? and will probably arouse considerable controversy. 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Illustrated. 








Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE WEAPONS OF MYSTERY. 
FIELDS OF FAIR RENOWN. 
ALL MEN ARE LIARS. 
ISHMAEL PENGELLY. 
ANDREW FAIRFAX. 

THE MONK OF MAR SABA. 
JABEZ EASTERBROOK. 
ZILLAH. 





WARD, LOCK, & CO., Lrpv., Salisbury Square, E.C., London. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 60,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





BURMA, By Max and Bertna Ferrars. 


Text and 450 Illustrations from Photographs. 
extra, 30S net. 


300 pp- 
loth 





1 vol. demy 4to. 

[Rea . 

The life of the Burman is portrayed from the cradle to the grave. A 

series of 450 consecutive photogrz aphs illustrate the characteristic situa- 

tions in the | fe of the leading race, the aboriginal or hill races, the effects 
of scenery, the animals and the vegetation. 


Illustrated Prospectus post free on application, 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS. 


By Epcar Stanton Mac ray, A.M., Author of “A Hist ory of the 
United States Navy,” “* Reminiscences of the Old Navy” ; Editor of the 
” Journal of Wiliam Maclay, U.S. Senator from Pennsylvat lia, 1789- 

1791." With 37 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, gilt top, r2s. 6d. net. 

(Ready. 
Intensely interesting.. Mr. Maclay throws a somewhat novel 
light, with regard to the importance of the part played by the American pri- 
vateers in the struggle for independence.” 
Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette. 


INSTRUCTION IN PHOTOGRAPHY. By Sir 


pE W. Asney, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. Tenth Edition, illustrated 
with numerous Plates and Diagrams. 








Pp. 502, crown Svo. cloth, 6s. net. 

(Ready. 

‘Crammed from cover to cover with matter of the utmost importar ice and 

value to photographers -_ ++++A book which should be in the possession of 
every photographer.” Photography. 


EXPERTS ON CUNS AND SHOOTING. 


» 
By 
. T. TEAspALE Bucket, Fully Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 14s. net. 
ad mS. is a book which all who use the gun, whether they be the most expe- 
rienced shots or the veriest tyros, will be able to learn from. It is fully 
iJlustrated with portraits and diagrams.” —Scofsman. 
“Should be in the library of all shooters who care to closely follow the history 
of the improvements in shooting.” —/rish Field. 


FICTION. 


Low’s 2s. 6d. Library of Standard Novels. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. 


- ALARIC SPENCELEY. By Mrs. J. H. Rippett. | 
| 2. STRUGGLE FOR FAME, By Mrs. J. H. Rippexe. | 


SAMPSON LOW, 











London: MARSTON & COMPANY, Lir 

















Himusements, 


Mr, F. R. BENSON. 


at 8. 


LYCEU M. 
Last Two Per’ 
TO-DAY, at 


rmances, 
39x Office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) 10 till ro. 


HAY MARKET. THE RIVALS 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 


ST. JAMES’s. 








MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
THE MAN OF FORTY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 (doors at 8). 
THE MAN OF FORTY, by Wa rer Fritn. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) 10 till ro. ST. JAMES'S, 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8, SHAKESPEARE's 
<LAST WEEKS) A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. (LAST WEEKS) 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 


MR. TREE. 





REY ALTY THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue.—Under the 
mz 7 of Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
EVERY EVENING, at 94, MAGDA 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MRS. JORDAN. 
MATINEE of MAGDA every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 


(GLOBE. 





Lessee, Mr. JOHN HARE: 
(Under the management of Mr. Ricuarp Lampart.) 
EVERY EVENING at % an_ Original Farce, entitl d, 
NURSE!! By Cio Graves. 
A_BROKEN HALO, by Cuaxves Tax RSBY, 
he ATINE E every W ednesday, at 2.30 P. 
30x Uffice open daily from 10 till ro, 


At 8.1 





SAVOY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA. 
By Basit Hoop and ArTuur SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY weed at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. . DOYLY CARTE, Manager. 





STRAN D.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 9. 
E FACING THE MUSIC. By J. H. Darntey. 
: Roars of laughter.’ FACING THE MUSIC, 
FACING THE MUSIC. “* Full of fun. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by THE LADY BOOKIE. By Cyr R. Hatuwarp, 


MATINEE, every Saturday, at 3. Box Office 10 till 1.—STRAND. 


=== 


NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND, 


(Incorporated by 


Royal Charter. ) 


PRESIDENT—The LORD GLENESK. 
The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held at 


the Hotel Métropole (Whitehall Rooms), on SATURDAY, May 19, 1<00, 


6.30 for seven o ‘clock precisely. 
The Right Hon. 


EARL CARRINGTON, G.C.M.G., 


at 


in the Chair, 


STEWARDS, 


A. W. A’Beckett, Esq., F. 
Rev. Canon Ainger. 

Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., 
Sir George Allen, K. Cue 
W. S. Andrews, Es: 

F. Anstey, Esq. 

Geo. Armitstead, Esq., J.P., 
Sir John Arnott, Bart. 
Robert Arthur, Esq. 

The Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
Fredk. A. Beer, Esq. 
Alfred Beit, Esq. 

Sir Henry Bemro yse, M.P. 

Rev. Canon Benhz am, D.D. 

Richard Bentley, _ , F.S.A., F.L.S. 
Edward Bibby, Es: 
Poultney Bigelow, fis |. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Big 
Sir William Birt. 

H. L. Bischoffsheim, Esq. 
T. Dolling Bolton, Esq., NM. P. 


Ph A 
G.C.B. 


D.L. 


ham. 


The Rev. Prof. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S 
oe ard Boyle, Esq., QE, 
. Brabrook, Esq., C.B., F.S.A. 


Alt a Brassey, Esq. an P. 

The Marquis of Bre adalbane, K.G, 
Sir William C. Brooks, Bz 
The Lord Burghclere. 

C. Stewart Caine, Esq., I 
H. A. Calder, Esq. 
The Right Hon J. 
Spercer Castle, Esq. 
Sir Charles Cayzer, M.P. 

Lord Eustace Cecil. 

Hon. Sir John Cockburn, K C.M.G. 


ae 8 
A. Campbell, M.P. | 





Benjamin L. Cohen, Esq., M.P. 

Nathaniel L Cohen, Esq. 

Sir Daniel Cooper, f ,G.C.M.G 

Alfred Cooper, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

J. W. Cooper, Esq., LL.D. | 
one Cooper E sq.. F.S.A } 
W. L. Courtney, r sq., LL. D. | 
Lewis Coward, Esq | 7 


Geo. Lillie Craik, * 
H. Homewood Crawford, Esq. 
a W. Crichton, Esq. 

. A. Cripps, Esq., Q .C., M.P. 
1. W. Cross, Esq. 
W. A. Cuthbertson, Es 
C. W. Dalbiac, Esq 
H. Bargrave Deane, I Q.c 
Sir William Des Vecux, G.C.M.G 


Thomas R. Dewar, Esy., J.P, D.L. 
G. Binney Diblee 

Robert Dixon, Ks 

Professor Edw peer) D LL.D, 
W. M. Du kworth, J... 





The Viscount Durcannon, C.B. | 
Sir Whittaker E 
. ‘ 


llis, Bart. 


, M.P. 


. ae 


Faudel-Phillips, Part., 


ARF 
Philip Oakley Fysh, 





Sir Robert Giffen, K.C.D., F.R.S. 
L. Upcott Gill, Esq. 

R. H. Gill, Esq. 

The Marquis of Granby 

Charles Greenwood, I 

Sir Henry Harben, 

The Earl of Hardwicke. 

John Hare, Esq. 

Alfred Harmsworth, Esq 

Cecil B. Harmsworth, Es 

F. Rutherfoord Harris 
James Heckscher, Es« 
Augustus Helder, Es: a. 
Sir James Henderson, 
C. H. Hopwood, Esq., 
Boydell Houghton, Esq. 

The Hon. James Hozier, M P, 
Major Martin A. S. Hume. 
Sir John Hutton. 

H. J. Infield, Esq. 
Rufus D., Isaacs, Esq., 


, Es . 


Q.c. 


The Newspaper Press Fund (incorpor: ot by Royal Charter) was founded 


The Lord James of Hereford. 

Henry Arthur Jones, Esq. 

Kennedy Jones, osq. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Kekewich 

The Lord Kelvin, G.C.V.O. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Kennedy, 

Rudyard Kipling, Esq. 

George Lane-Fox, Esq. 

Joseph Lawrence, Esq. 

Sir Edward Lawson, Bart. 

H. W. Lawson, Esq. 

A Senos kage, fs sq., F.H.S., 

The Rev. L'Estrange, M.A, 

Sir William sca Lewis, Bart. 

The Lord Bishop of London. 

William “ongstaff, Esq., F.J.1. 

The Earl of Lonsdale. 

Sir Thomas Lucas, Bart. 

Sir Franklin Lushington. 

Dr. John Macgregor. 

Sir Lewis Mclver, Bart., M.P. 

Sir Allan Mackenzie, Bart. 

Harry H. Marks, Esq., M.P. 

Charles W. Mathews, Esq. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 

The Right Hon, John W. 
M.F 


j.c Moor, Esq., F.J.1. 
Alderman W, Vaughan Morgan, Es 
J. Fletcher Moulton, Esq., Q.C., M. 'p, 
W. H. Mudford, Esq. 
Henry Oppenheim, Esq. 
Henry Partridge, Esq. 
E. E. Peacock, ts F.J.1. 
R, W. Perks, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Francis S. Powell, Bart., M.P. 
Sir William Preece, K.C B., F.R.S. 
Colone! Clifford P robyn, J.P. 
J. J. G. Pugh, Esq. 
Joseph Pullan, Esq., F.J.1. 
George Rae, Esq. 
e ancis Ravenscroft. Esq. 

. McDonald Rendle, Fey. 
J. Compton Kickett, Esq., M.P. 
The Marqui is of Ripon, K ‘CG. 
The Lord Bist 10p of Ripon. 
Sir John R. Robinson. 
Sir William Robinson, G.C.M.G, 
Alfred de Rothschild, Esq 
C. S. Routh, Esq. 
Sir Edward Russell. 
Sir William Howard Russell. 
The Mar juis of Salisbury , KG. 
Sir Edward Sassoon, B art. » * SF 
C. He tt, Esq 
Sir Charles Scotter. 
Witliam Senior, Esq., F.J.1. 
Co'onel F. F. Sheppee, J.P. 
a Hon. W. F. D Sm ith, M.P, 

H. Spielm ann, Esc ; 
mie ard Stacey Esq. 
I. Steinkopff, Es 
E. D. Stern, I 
}. St. Loe Strac 
Sir Douglas Straigh 
Hugh Ww. Strong Esa. 
The } luke of Suthe rland. 
Goodenough Taylor, Esq., F.J.1. 
LE mes Todd, 
The Hon. Sir Hor: ace Tozer, K.C.M.G. 
The Lord Tredeg gar. f 
H. Beerbohm Tree, Fsq. ¥ 
Alderman and Sheriff Sir William Treloa 
Charles Trevelyan, Es 
S. H. Twining, Esq. 
The Lord Wandsworth. 
Alex. J. Warden, Esq. 
T. Courtenay Warner, Esq., M_P. 
Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., M.P. 
The Earl of Wemyss. 
Henry Whorlow, Esq. 
The Very Rev. E. C. Wickham, 

(Dean of Lincoln). 

Sir John A, Willox, M.P. 
Sir Frederick Wills, Bart. 
Hon. EF. H. — 


F.Z.S, 


Mell wr, 


derson Sc 





D.D. 


A. vse ede ng Esq. » M.P. 





in 1864 for the assistance of necessitous members of the literary departments 


of the 


Fund, and their widows and families. 


A partially provident All 
eligible for membership. 

A proportion of the 
members, 


ociety. 


donations 


over 1,000. 

The total net rece 
the expenditure, 

The Council rely on the Anniversary 


pts (exclu 


Donors of 5 guineas and upwards 
without ch irge. 

Donations or subscriptions may be 
the secretary. 

The musical arrangements 





TICKETS FOR THE 


| 11 Garrick Street, London, W.C, 


Total grants to date....o..seeees 


journalist 
received are 
The membership has greatly increased in recent years, 


c of donations) 


under the direction of Mr. 
DINNER, 
To be obtained of W, 


Press of the United Kingdom, who shall have become members of the 


in the U nited Kingdom are 


distributed in grants to non- 
and now numbers 
less than 


are considerably 


Dinner to meet the deficit. 


No public appeal is ever made except on the occasion of the Annual Dinner. 
Donors of 10 guineas or upwards in one sum become honorary me »mbers. 
are 


entitled to a ticket for the dinner 


paid to Messrs. Coutts & Co., or to 


Wilhelm Ganz. 
GUINEA EACH. 
secretary 


ONE 
THORNTON SHARP, 


XUM 
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HUMBER CYCLES 





AT POPULAR PRICES. | 


These superb and _ still unrivalled 


Machines may now be had from 


£10 10s. Od. 
Free Wheel and Back-pedal Brake 
2ls. extra. 





Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


HUMBER Linirtep. 


32 Holborn Viaduct, London. 





SCOTT ADIE, 


THE ROYAL sCOTCH WAREHOUSE, | 
115-1I5A REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
TRAVELLING | COATS. CYCLING GOWNS. 
NORFOLK SUITS. CAWDOR CAPES. 


WATERPROOF CLOAKS. 
HAND-KNIT STOCKINGS, RUGS, MAUDS, and SHAWLS. 


Telegrams :—‘‘ Scott Adie, London.” 











John Brinsmead & Sons’ 
PIANOS ~_ 


| Have gained the HIGHEST DISTINCTION ever conferred on a 
Pianoforte Maker— | 


The Cross of the LEGION of HONOUR. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


Are CELEBRATED throughout the WORLD 


| For their PERFECTION of TONE and TOUCH, 

| For their HIGH QUALITY and EXQUISITE FINISH, 
For their DURABILITY in EVERY CLIMATE, and 

| For their UNIQUE CONSTRUCTIONAL INGENUITY. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


(LTD.) 
Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and H.M. the King of Italy. 


18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W., 











190) IMPERIAL ROVER 


CYCLES 
Embody ALL the Latest Practical Improvements. 


FREE WHEELS. 


ANY KIND OF BRAKES FITTED TO ORDER. 
LISTS FREE. 
THE ROVER CYCLE CO., LTD. (late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd), 
Meteor Cycle Works, COVENTRY. 
Lonpon; 4and 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 157 New Bond Street, W. ; 
19 and 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Dept.) 














A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. 
KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 


IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. . 
Contributes Made in 3 sizes at 


106 






immeasurably 





to 
celerity 1 6/ 6 | 
and | 
25/- 
comfort | 
UP TO 
in 
£18 18s. 
writing. POST FREE. | 





A 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent St., LONDON, W.; 3 Exchange St., 
MANCHESTER; Brentano's, 37 Avenue de VOpera, PARIS. 




















“The Outlook” Coducational List, 


— 


| THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


Incorporated 1840. 
Fg ee School Life and Education, with special classes for candidates for the Navy 
and Army. 
Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford; Open 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
College, Oxford ; 95th into Woolwich ; 6th i in Sandhurst. «oth in Sandhurst, Admission 


| Sandburst t; x6th on the “ Britannia,” 26th on the ‘‘ Britannia,” 18th on the “ Bri- 


tannia.” London Matriculation 1st Div. Term commenced on May 1. 
Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly soo feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. B are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 





PRIVATE | TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN'S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as _a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 





OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 
Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship ; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (Ceath-rate 8'9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 








r he charge for Sc holastic yr erennan in THE “OuTL00K ts as 
follows: Four lines, 38.; per line after, 9d. A liberal 
discount ts allowed ran serial orders. 


Rooks WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED. Scrope’s 
“ Salmon Fishing,” 1843; ‘' Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 
1869; ‘ Titmarsh Comic Tales,” 2 vols., 1841; ‘Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; 
Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833; Jackson’s ‘‘ Old Paris,” 2 vols., 1878 ; “* Waverley,” 
3 vols., 1814, First Edition ; ‘‘ Desperate Remedies,” 3 vols., 1871 ; Barratt’s “ Battle 
of Marathon : a Poem,” 1820; ‘* Bells and Pomegranates,” 1842; Jesse’s ‘* Richard III., 
1862; ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 2 vols., 1882; Von Sybel’s ** French Revolution,” 
4 vols., 1867 ; “‘ Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885. Rare Books Supplied. Please 
state wants.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


GOOD INVESTMENT, OR SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 
A valuable Postage Stamp Collection, containing a considerable number 
of rarities, English, Foreign, and Colonial, in splendid condition for 
Sale. Price, three thousand guineas or nearest offer. May be inspected 
by making appointment with Mr. S, HamM, 9 and 10 Water Lane, 
Ludgate, E.C. 
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YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO YOUR WRITING 


IN THE OLD WAY. 








H.M. The iets 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


Leadership means Superiority. 


Gy Special Warrants of Appointment to 


wv 


H.R.H, 
The Prince of Wales. 


The daily use of the Remington in the Royal 

Household is only another indication of its 

growing popularity, which is further evinced 

by the fact that our Machines are used in all 

Departments of Her Majesty’s Service—10 

Remingtons being in use to one of all other 
makes combined. 


Continued Leadership implies Progress. 


Remington 
Typewriter. 


Tacitly acknowledged Leadership over 


many Competitors shows undeniable merit. 












WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 





| 
VIEWS _AND_ REVIEWS | 




















The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in 
THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some of them may still be 


obtained at 3d. per copy (3$d. post free). 


Address: Publisher, THE 


OUTLOOK, 109 Ficet Street, London, E.C, 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM. By EDWARD 
GARNETT. 


OF BEAUTY AND-—THE PUBLIC. 
By W. MACDONALD. 


THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By 
W. E. HENLEY. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR 


SYMONS. 

© RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 

BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. 

THE NEW BYRON. 
THOMPSON. 
CAUSSIN’S ‘‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN- 

SON. 

CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 

ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 
CONRA?). 


3y FRANCIS 


CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. 
HENLEY. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. By W. H. 
CHESSON. 

THE ‘‘NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 


BRANDES’ ‘“‘IBSEN AND BJORN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 


THE STUDY OF DANTE. By 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
“‘AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. 


HENLEY. 





FAIRY TALES. By JOSEPH 
JACOBS. 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE | 
EGERTON. 


MR, HARDY’S POEMS. By LIONEL | 


JOHNSON. 
HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


MR. HENLEY’S VERSE. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 


JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 


Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

THE NEW KIPLING. 
HENLEY. 

THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 
By GEORGE WYNDHaM. 
THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
THE GAME, By E. V. LUCAS. 
OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ. 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GAR. 
NETT 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 

THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL 
MUNRO. 

STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. 
HERBERT PAUL. 

STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITz- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 

WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


By W. E. 


By 





THE EDISON-BELL 
PHONOGRAPH 





Price 
FROM 


H2 2s. Od. 


A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
OF Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. Itis marvellous. “GA 


THE HEAD OFFICES 








RDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 


389 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London, 











| 
} 
| 











DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
£8 thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
“Far superior to ordinary guides,'—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each. ILLusTRATED. Maps by Joun BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 


The Isle of Wight. 
The — Valiey. 


Malvern, Hereford, W 


he Channel Isiands. 
ournemouth and the New Forest. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, tet, Tow and &t. 


Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
The Severn Valley. 
Leonards. 


eg Me and Machynileth. 
and Cloucester. 


The Vale of Llangollen. | Breoon and its Beaconé. 


Chel 
Llandrindod Welle am — "the Spas of Mid-Wales. 


‘Barmouth, Harlech, 


Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilhell. 


Liandndno, —_ Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 


A brilliant book."—7he Tim 


“ Particularly good.’—Academy, 


“ The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Liverg of Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 58.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 


LONDO 





AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. ‘Coor, M.A. 


te. THe HoTets or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 


\Langolien: Darlington & Co. “+ —-psse gga 


Tke Railway Bookst 


and ali Book. 








PARIS EXHIBITION 


The Offices of THE OUTLOOK 
in Paris are at 30 Rue Tait- 
bout, where Mr. F. Tennant 








| Pain will be pleased to supply 
| current and back numbers, 
and to receive advertisements 
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